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From the Retrospective Review. 


ANECDOTES OF THE JUDGES, &c. 


Chronica Juridicialia; or, an Abridgement and Continua- 
tion of Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales; containing a 
Calendar of the Years of our Lord God and the Kings 
of England, &c. a William the Conqueror to the 
year 1739. _ With Chronological Tables of the names 
of all the Lord Chancellors, Judges, Sergeants, &e. 
shewing the times of ther several promotions, &c. op- 
- = = years in the said Calendar. Second edit. 

wo. 1739, 


There is, perhaps, no class of men who live more 
immediately within the observation of the public 
eye, than the judges of our courts of justice. The 
importance of the functions which they are appointed 
to perform, the private interests which are affected by 
their decisions, their high station in a liberal and 
much regarded profession, and the rank accorded to 
them in society, all contribute to render their charac- 
ter and conduct the object of personal attention. The 
display and pomp too which attend all their move- 
ments, as the great administrators of public justice, 
allure the eyes of the crowd. The entry of a judge 
into an assize town, escorted by the sheriff and his 
attendants, and surrounded by his javelin-men, as 
they are termed, is, to the provincial spectators, a very 
awful and imposing ceremonial. A variety of little 


arts have heen invented to keep alive this feeling of 


veneration. Ermine and scarlet, and full-bottomed 
wigs on the judgment-seat, and shovel hats and 
scratches off it, distinguish the administrators of our 
laws, whose time of life in general prevents these 
usages from appearing ridiculous. They are address- 
ed by a title peculiar to the nobility ;* and nothing is 
omitted which ean contribute to render them honoured 
and respected. 

It would have been well if at every period of our 
history the jadges had contented themselves with the 
professional distinctions thus freely bestowed upon 
— ee 

* It was only, however, during the last century that 


the puisne judges began to be addressed by the title of 


“your lordship.” In the Year-Books they are constant- 


ly addressed by the title of “sir,” “sir, vous voyez 


bien,” &e. 


Th 





them, but unfortunately this has not been the case. 
The eminent station assigned them necessarily brings 
them into occasional contact with the government and 
the court; and how dangerous this approximation is 
to the interests of the public, we learn from history. 
The biography of many of our judges is, on this ac- 
count, by no means confined to their judicial career, 
but often embraces the political history of the times 
in which they lived. Nor are their memoirs, by any 
means, devoid of other interesting matter. The sub- 
jects of them are generally men who mingled much 
in society, and whose names are consequently con- 
nected with those of the celebrated persons of their 
day. Occasionally, too, we meet amongst them with 
men whose singular characters and eccentric habits, 
render their biography highly entertaining. It is with 
the view of collecting the seattered anecdotes relative 
to the most remarkable of these personages, that we 
evter upon the present task; and, in the following 
pages, we propose to give some account of the more 
distinguished ornaments of the bench, during a very 
singular period of judicial history,—the reign of 
Charles ne 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century a 
very considerable change had begun to take place in 
the character of the judges. In the political strugg’es 
which were even then generating, it was a difficult 
task for men of their influence and station to remain 
neuter. In earlier times the Crown had never thought 
it worth while to bespeak the services of the judges, 
in assisting it to assert the prerogative; the hand of 
power had, in general, been sufficiently strong without 
such aid. * It is very observable,” says Clarendon, 
in speaking of the opinions delivered by the judges 
upon the matter of ship-money, “ it is very observ- 
able, that in the wisdom of former times, when the 
prerogative went highest (as very often it hath been 
swoln above any pitch we have seen it at in our 
times) never any court of law—very seldom any judge 
or lawyer of reputation was called upon to assist in 
any act of power, the Crown well knowing the ob- 
ject of keeping those the objects of reverence and 
veneration with the people, and that though it might 
sometimes make sallies upon them by the preroga- 
tive, yet, that the law would keep the people from any 
invasion of it, and that the king would never suffer 
whilst the law and the judges were looked upon by 
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the subject, as the asylum for their liberties and secu- 
rity.” (Clar. Rebel. 1. 124.) Upon the accession of 
James I. however, these maxims were forgotten, and 
a system of intimidation and corruption was then 
commenced by the Crown which did not terminate 
until the Revolution. We have on a former occa- 
sion* enabled the reader to form some idea of the 
conduct observed by James I. towards his judges, 


and it is almost unnecessary to advert to the infamous, 


prostitution of the judicial character which distin- 
guished the reign of his successor. With respect to 
the affair of ship-money, even Clarendon speaks of it 
in the warmest terms of reprobation. ‘ And here the 
damage and mischief cannot be expressed, that the 


Crown and State sustained by the deserved reproach | 


and infamy that attended the judges, by being made 
use of in this and the like acts of power.” Upon the 
whole, however, the odious part acted by the judges 
in the reign of Charles I., was perhaps serviceable to 
the interests of freedom, by awakening the feelings 
of the people; and Finch’s speech in the Exchequer 
chamber, is said to have rendered ship-money much 
more abhorred and formidable than all the commit- 
ments of the Council-Table. 
the character of the Bench at this period, or during 
the Commonwealth, which we may possibly attempt 


upon some future occasion, we shall only observe, | 
that the system which had its origin in the reign of, 


James I., and attained so pernicious a maturity during 
that of his son, was revived in all its full vigour soon 
after the Restoration. In the times of the Plantage- 
nets and the Tudors it was unnecessary to veil the 
encroachments of power under the semblance of jus- 
tice; but now, when any act of oppression or iniquity 
was to be wrought, it was essential to clothe it with 
the judicial sanction. Accordingly we find that the 
utmost exertions were at this time made by the Crown, 
and in general with the greatest success, to render the 
judges subservient to the royal wishes. 


ment-seat; and the records of our courts of justice 


But without canvassing) 


The conse-| 
quence of this was, that men of loose principles, and | 
abandoned manners, were selected to fill the judg-| 


Common Pleas, held quam diu nobis placuerit ; but 
the judges of the Exchequer were appointed quam 
diu se bene gesserint. James I. was advised by Ba- 
con to exercise this power in the case of Sir Edward 
Coke, (see Bacon’s Works, vi. 125;) and in the suc- 
ceeding reign, Sir Randolph Crewe (who had resisted 
the system of illegal loans and benevolences) and Sir 
Robert Heath were unceremoniously displaced. In 
the year 1640, the House of Lords petitioned that the 
patents of all the judges should be made quam diu se 
bene gesserint, and not as formerly, durante bene pla- 


cito; “ unto which request his majesty was graciously 


pleased to condescend.”” Cromwell appears to have 
paid but little regard to this regulation, and removed 
a baron of the Exchequer, and one of the judges of 
the Upper Bench. For some time after the Restora- 
tion, the patents of the judges pursued the form adopt- 
ed by Charles I., and ran guam diu, &c.; but the in- 
coivenience of not holding those offices altogether de- 
pendant upon the Crown was soon felt, and the old 
form of the patents, durante bene placito, was re- 
stored. The time when this alteration first took place 
is not clearly ascertained: but it was probably before 
Dighton’s case, which was tried in the King’s Bench, 
in Trinity Term, 1670; on which occasion, the offices 
of judicature in Westminster Hall were said by the 
court to be held duranto bene placito. The patent ot 
Sir Richard Rainsford, who was made one of the 
judges of the King’s Bench, in the year 1678, was 
durante bene placito.—(Siderfin’s Rep. p. 408.) 
The appointment of the judges at this period, as ai 
present, was virtually in the power of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; but this right of patronage was disputed by 
Jefferies, when chief justice, with North, then Lord 
Keeper. The chief justice was supported by a strong 
party at court, who were adverse to the Lord Keeper, 


and anxiously resorted to every device in order to les 


sen his influence. Upon one occasion they succeeded 
in procuring the appointment of Sir Robert Wright 
to a puisne seat on the bench, against the opinion of 
North, and certainly to the public scandal of the go 
vernment. This incident is a striking proof of the 


are disgraced with such names as Jefferies, Scroggs, extent to which the system of corruption was carried 
Wright, and Saunders, (though in legal attainments at the court of Charles II., and of the influence which 
the latter was eminently fitted for his station.) Of Jefferies possessed with the king. Sir Robert Wright 
the personal character of Saunders, and, indeed, of was “a comely person, airy and flourishing, both in 
some other of the judges of this time, an account has|his habits and way of living;’’ but at the same time 
been given in our former volumes,t which we shall so wretched a lawyer, that he was absolutely unable 
not repeat upon this occasion, only observing that it|to give an opinion; and when a case was laid before 
will be necessary to recur to the portrait of Saunders, |him, he usually applied for assistance to his friend, 
as painted by Roger North, in order to complete the North, who furnished him with an opinion, which 
series of sketches which we now iutend to present to| Wright copied and signed. Having dissipated his 
the reader. estate in debauchery, and finding himself on the brink 

In discussing the character of our English judges, |of ruin, he applied to Jefferies to rescue him from his 
an examination into the nature of the tenure by which difficulties, by getting him made a judge. Upons 
they held their offices (a subject very ably illustrated vacancy occurring, the king consulted the Lord _—_- 
by Mr. Sergeant Heywood in the Appendix to his Vin- er respecting a proper person to fill it, adding, “ My 
dication of Fox's Historical Work,) will be found to|lord, what think you of Sergeant Wright? why may 
throw great light upon our judicial biography. During) not he be the man?”’ North answered, that he knew 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. the commissions him but too well, and was satisfied that he was the 
of the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench were in|most unfit person in England to be made a judge. 
general without any specification of the tenure, and|** Then,” said the king, “ it must not be;”’ and the 
they were removeable at the pleasure of the king.|matter was for a time suspended. We shall relate 
The puisne Judges, both of the King’s Bench and |the sequel in the words of — North. 


Re-| “ Wright still by his friend Jefferies pushed his point 
and in the interim worked all he by most impor 
tunate applications and bitter tears, (but for no other 


* See Life and Character of Sir Edward Coke. 
tros. Rev. viii. 105. 
¢ Retros. Rev. vol. ii. p. 252; vol. viii. p. 17. 
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reason than that if he failed now he was utterly ruined, | ** That the lord chief justice is very much addicted 
to gain his lordship to yield that he might be a judge:|to swearing and cursing* in his common discourse, and 
but to no purpose; his lordship was inflexible : and |to drink to excess, to the great disparagement of the 
though he wished the poor man well, upon account of dignity and gravity of his said place. He did in his 
old acquaintance, he would not gratify him at the cost}common discourse at dinner, at a gentleman’s house of 
of his own breach of duty, or rather in that respect, (quality, publicly and openly use and utter many oaths 


perjury. The king took his time more than once to| 
speak to my lord-keeper, saying as hefore, Why may 
not Wright be a judge? and at last, Js it impossible, my | 
lord? His lordship seeing the king’s pangs, for it was | 
plain that this man, by the secret court claim, was de- 
termined to be preferred; for he was a creature of Jef-| 
feries, and a tool that would do anything; and they) 
wanted only the formality of my lord-keeper’s concur- 
rence, (to whom the king positively would have a due 
respect paid), took the freedom to suy, that the making 
a judge was his majesty’s pleasure, and not his choice; 
that he was bound to put the seal as he commanded, 
whatever the person was, for of that his majesty was to 
judge, and finally determine. He could but do his duty 
by informing of his majesty of what he knew to be 
true; and particularly of this man whom he personally 
knew to be a dunce, and no lawyer; not worth a groat, | 
having spent his estate by debauched living; of no truth | 
nor honesty, but guilty of wilful perjury to gain the bor- 
rowing a sum of money: and then he opened more at 
large the matter of the affidavit.—* And now,’ said 
the lord-keeper, ‘I have done my duty to your ma- 
jesty, and am ready to obey your majesty’s commands, 
im case it be your pleasure that this man shall be a 
judge.’—‘ My lord keeper,’ said the king, ‘I thank 
you,’ and went away; and soon after the warrant came 
and he was instated.””—(Vol. ii. p. 174.) 





It is not surprising that a man so peculiarly fitted 
to become the instrument of unconstitutional measures 
as Wright was, should find favour in the eyes of 
James 11. He was accordingly in that reign appointed 
chief justice; but his conduct was such, as even to 
extort from his former patron, Jefferies, at that time 
chancellor, the appel!ation of beast. 

Amongst the many profligate men whose baseness 
was the means of elevating them to the bench, during 
this reign, Sir William Scroggs may, perhaps, be se- 
lected as an honest specimen of the class to which he 
belonged. His birth was mean, being the son of a 
butcher; but by his own exertions he acquired con- 
siderable practice at the bar, and was made a sergeant. 
His professions of loyalty found favour at court, and 
he was accordingly appointed chief justice of the 
King’s Bench at the time when North presided over 
the Common Pleas. Upon the first opening of the 
Popish plot, he appears to have been deceived into 
an idea that, by favouring the discoverers of it, he} 
was rendering an eaarar, | service to the king, and) 
he accordingly interested himself, in a violent and) 





and curses, and there drank to excess.” 


The accusations thus preferred were heard before 
the king in council, when Scroggs attacked his adver- 
saries with much severity and wit; but, on the failure 
of sufficient proof, the proceeding was abandoned. 
Such, however, had been the outrageous conduct of 
the chief justice upon many occasions, in the King’s 
Bench, that articles of impeachment were prepared 
against him by the House of Commons, and a charge, 
very similiar to that advanced by Oates and Bedloe, 
was again made against him.—(S/. Tr. viii. 200.) 


** Whereas the said Sir William Scroggs being ad- 
vanced to be chief justice of the court of King’s 
Bench, ought, by a sober, grave, and virtuous conver- 
sation, to have given a good example to the king’s liege 
people, and to demean himself answerable to the digni- 
ty of so eminent a station; yet he, the said Sir William 
Scroggs, on the contrary, by his frequent and notorious 
excesses and debaucheries, and his profane and atheis- 
tical discourses, doth daily affront Almighty God, dis- 
honour his majesty, give countenance and encourage- 
ment to all manner of vice and wickedness, and bring 
the highest scandal on the public justice of this king- 
dom.” 


This impeachment, some articles of which were 
probably well founded, fel! to the ground on the dis- 
solution of the Parliamer.t, and Scroggs, escaping the 
punishment which was his due, died at his house in 
Essex-street of a polypus of the heart. 

The immoralities of this man have been commemo- 
rated by Rogcr North, both in the Exament and in 
the Life of his brother the Lord Keeper. “His de- 
baucheries,”’ says he, in the latter work, “ were egre- 
gious, and his life loose, which made the Lord Chief 
Justice Hales detest him. He was a great volup- 
tuary, and companion of the high court rakes, as Ken, 
Guy, &c. whose merits, for ought I know, might pre- 
fer him.” ‘The character of Scroggs, given by. Bur- 
net, agrees in all essential particulars with that just 
cited from Roger North. “ He was,” says Burnet, 
**a man more valued for a good readiness in speaking 
well, than either for learning in his profession, or for 
any moral virtue.—His life had been indecently scan- 
dalous, and his fortunes were very low. He was 
raised by the Earl of Danby’s favour, first to be a 


judge, and then to be chief justice ; and it was a me- 


lancholy thing to see so bad, so ignorant, and so poor 


scandalous manner, to procure convictions of persons 4 man raised to that great post.” 


accused of being participators in the plot; but having) 


The successor of Scroggs in the ofice of chief jus- 


received some intimation that the course which he tice was Sir Francis Pemberton, a man whose many 
Was pursuing was not so agreeable to the king as he|haq qualities we feel inclined to overlook, when we 


had imagined, “ he turned as fierce against Oates and | 
his plot, as before he had ranted for it; and thereby) 


* The only recorded instance, which at present oc- 


gave so great offence to their evidenceships, the plot | curs to us, of a judge venturing to use an oath upon 
witnesses, that Oates and Bedlow accused him to the the bench, is to be found in the Year-Book 2 Henry 5. 
king, and preferred formal articles of divers extrava-| 5. cited in 11 Rep. 53 b. ‘A dyer was bound that he 


gancies and immoralities against him.” 


Some of the| should not use the dyers’ craft for two years, and there 


charges brought forward upon this occasion are amus- Hull held that the bond was against the commen law, 
ing enough, and when the character of Scroggs is|and, by God, if the plaintiff was here, he should go to 
considered, appear by no means improbable. The sixth| prison till he paid a fine to the king.” 


run: lows—( Howell’s St. Tr. viii. 170.) | 


Ante, vol. viii. p. 17. 
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remember, that he had still sufficient virtue to fall| were apt to insult him, his lordship was always care- 
under the displeasure of the Court. ‘In his youth,” ful to repress such indecencies, and not only protected 
says Burnet, “he mixed with such lewd company, but used him with much humanity. For nothing is 
that he quickly spent all that he had, and ran so deep) so sure a sign of a bad breed as insulting over the de- 
in debt, that he was cast into a jail where he lay) pressed.”"—(Life of Lord Guilford, ii, 125.) 
many years, but he followed his studies so close in| Sir Thomas Jones, whose name was connected with 
the jail, that he became one of the ablest men of his the proceedings in Parliament against Scroggs, per- 
profession.” A similar account of his early life is haps exhibits, in some respects, a favourable speci- 
given by Roger North. “This man’s morals were! men of the judicial character at this period, though he 
very indifferent, for his beginnings were debauched,) was a partner in the scandalous conduct of North on 
and his study and first practice in the jail. For hav-|Colledge’s trial. “He was a very reverend and 
ing been one of the fiercest town rakes, and spent) learned judge, a gentleman, and impartial, but being 
more than he had of his own, his case forced him!|of Welsh extraction, was apt to warm, and when 
upon that expedient fora lodging; and there he made} much offended, often showed his heats in a rabour of 
so good use of his leisure, and busied himself with| his countenance, set off by his grey hairs, but appear- 
the cases of his fellow coliegiates, whom he informed! ed in no other disorder, for he refrained himself in due 
and advised so skilfully, that he was reputed the| bounds and temper, and seldom or never broke the 
most notable fellow within those walls, and at length| laws of his gravity.”—( Examen, p. 563.) 
he came out a sharper at the law.” (Life of Lord: In the year 1683, Jones was appointed chief justice 
Guilford, ii. 123.) of the King’s Bench, an office which he held until 
Having been released from jail, his learning soon| 1686, when he was displaced by James II. In pur- 
procured him practice, and he was made a sergeant,| suing his insane project of introducing the Catholic 
and, in 1679, a puisne judge of the King’s Bench.| Religion into this kingdom, James considered it es- 
Although Pemberton was sufficiently unprincipled and| sentially necessary that he should secure the co-ope- 
profligate to meet the views of the Court, he yet ap-|ration of the judges, in order that he might by their 
pears to have heen wanting in zeal for the prerogative, | opinions sanction his dispensing with the penal laws 
which was probably the cause of his being displaced {against recusants. Roger Coke, in his usual homely 
the year after his appointment. The Court, however,|style, has given the following account of the king’s 
finding it difficult to discover a man at once so learned, | attempt to corrupt Sir Thomas Jones :—* However 
and so licentions, resolved again to employ him, and|herein the king stambled at the threshold; for it is 
he was, therefore, shortly after his removal, raised to!said he began with Sir Thomas Jones, who had me- 
the chief seat, in the King’s Bench. Pemberton, ae-|rited so much in Mr. Cornish his trial, and in the 
cording to Roger North, was a better practiser than a| West; yet Sir Thomas boggled at this, and told the 
judge, and ‘was too much inclined to exercise the pre-| king he could not do it; to which the king answered, 
rogatives of alegislator. ‘* He had,” says that writer, he would have twelve judges of his opinion, and Sir 
“a towering opinion of his own sense and wisdom,|Thomas replied, he might have twelve judges of his 
and rather made than declared law.” The Lord/opinion, but would searce find twelve lawyers. The 
Keeper Guilford used to say of him, that, in making|truth of this I have only from fame, but I am sure the 
laws, he had outdone kings, lords, and commons.|king’s practice in reforming the judges, whereof all 
Whien the great case of the Quo warranto against the| (except my Lord Chief Baron Atkins, and Justice 
city of London was about to be tried, it was not) Powel) were such a pack as never before sate in West- 
thought proper to trust Pemberton with the conduct/ minster Hall, gave credit to it.” (Coke’s Detection, 
of so important an affair, and he was accordingly re-| dc. ii. 434.)—Roger Coke’s account of this transac- 
moved from the King’s Bench to make room for Saun- tion is confirmed by Sir John Reresby. 
ders, and was made chief justice of the Common . 
Pleas. “It was not,” says Roger North, “thought! «This day, April 29, 1686, being the first of the 
any way reasonable, to trust that cause on which the|term, a great change was made among the judges in 
peace of the Government so mnch depended, in acourt' Westminster Hall. There was a new chief justice of 
where the chief never showed so much regard to the |the Common Pleas, and another new judge of the same 
law as to his own will, and notorious as he was for! bench; there was a new chief baron; in fine, four new 
little honesty, boldness, cunning, and uncontrollable |judges of the several Courts. ‘This made a considera- 
opinion of himself.’ While chief justice of the|ble noise, as the gentlemen now displaced were of great 
Common Pleas, it was his duty to preside at the trial |!earning and loyalty, and whose only crime had been, 
of Lord Russell, and his conduct upon this occasion |they would not give their opinions as several of their 
is thought to have given great displeasure to the Court. |>rethren had done, that the king by his prerogative 
It is certain that in the same year he was deprived of ™'8ht dispense with the test required of Roman Catho- 
his office, and removed from the Privy Council. No|"°- The next day I was informed by Mr. Jones, son 
lawver ever underwent such a variety of fortune as|t? the chief justice of that name lately turned out, that 
Pemberton. Raised from his jail practice to a puisne|/'s — 5 bis dismission, observed to the —_ 
seat in the King’s Bench, he had in the interval be-|‘ 73 2¢ ¥4% DY no means sorry that ha wap Res eee, 
cmnetes tiie Gumantel Giaen' that: ellitih th Adena 1.|old and worn out as he was in his service ; but con- 
coer ae “ > appoint | cerned that his majesty should expect such a construc- 
ment to the chief justiceship, returned to his practice |tion of the law from him as he could not honestly give ; 
at the bar; and now on his second degradation, he | and that none but indigent, ignorant, or ambitious men 
again resumed his station as sergeant. ** By that, as/ would give their judgment as he expected ; and that to 
it seems the rule ts, he lost his style of lordship, and |this his majesty made answer,—it was necessary his 
became bare Mr. Sergeant again. His business lay |judges should be all of one mind.” 
chiefly in the Common Pleas, where his lordship 
North) presided, and however some of his 
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care- North, of Weston, at this time one of the Barons of|his cellar and set his house on fire. Growing weary 
ected the Exchequer. of his official duties, Jones resigned the place of attor- 
ng is erin toind a isiteiaadh ead, eink euihs tnsdinn: commana ney ; and, although (according to Burnet, who was 
e de- : ’ 7 , - -*/acquainted with him,) he was offered the seals he re- 
7 as — and gang A os =p = fused them. In promoting the bill of exclusion against 
with pnt oe sts gg 2 ang a oneal ““astened the Duke of York, Sir William Jones exerted himself 
) per- with the gout, became of so ‘cash 2 temper, and sus-| ™0st strenuously; and it is probably, in allusion to 
peci- ceptible of anger and passion, that any aed or un-| is conduct upon this oceasion, that he is described 
ch he reasonable opposition to his opinion would inflame him by Dryden in Absalom and Achitophel, as 
th on so as to make him appear as if he were mad; but when Bull-faced Jonas, who could statutes draw 
and treated reasonably, no man was ever more a gentleman, To mean rebellion, and make treason law.” 
eing obliging, condescensive, and communicative than he! gir William Temple, referring to the same subject, 
when was. Therefore, while a practiser, he was observed adds, “And this person having the name of the 
ur of always to succeed better in arguing solemnly, than in greatest lawyer in England, and commonly, of a very 
pear- managing of evidence ; for the adversary knew how to alien diene Vibes thie 7 if a ak and of = eae 
touch his passions, and make them disorder him, and Be a , . _- 
8 due then is ication eof it. But at the bottom be weal rather timorous nature, made people generally con- 
> the , . , |clude, that the thing was certain and safe, and would 


as just as the driven snow; and being a judge, for! 
which office he was fit, because he had neither fear, | 2! !@st be agreed on all parts, whatever countenance 

_ . ~ 7 | oe , ae > ” Pin *: Teape y “ 
favour, nor affection ; besides his judgment, he would| Were made at court.” When Sir William Temple 
oy often in his charges shine with his learning and wit.| “Ss employed to carry the king’s message agaiust tle 
= He was one of a clear conduct, by principle honest and Exclusion bill, to the House of Commons, Jones ob- 


stice 
until 


— just, and, and as we find in the best of that character, |Served to him, ‘that for himself, he was old and in- 
shad so he was intrepid, and feared not the face of all human | firm, and expected to die soon.”—** But yon,” said 
heir kind. He made no ceremony of flying in the face of| lie, “will, in all probability, live to see the whole 
their faction, at all turns; and being one of those they call|/kingdom lament the consequences of this message 
law > : tony, ) quence g 
8 rerogative men, inaccessible and unalterable, he was!| you have brought from the king.’ 

mel y ea ” y 5 g 

4 hated bitterly by the party. Roger North, in his character of Sir William Jones, 
ever Amongst the most eminent of that very small body |as displayed more impartiality than is usually to be 
it is of men, the anti-court lawyers of the reign of Charles | found in his sketches of his great contemporaries. 
me- Il. was Sir William Jones, who for some time filled; ‘*He was a person of a very clear understanding, 
1 the the office of attorney-general. Having finished his|and, if possible, clearer expression; wherein he was 


studies at Gray’s Inn, his learning and great acquire-| assisted by an extraordinary opinion he had of both, as 


also of his own general worth, for that was his foible. 
He was extremely proud and impatient of competition, 
and much more of his being left behind, as it was his 
post of attorney-general. Ambition appears to have chance to be, in the course of his preferment, whereby 
been Jones's foible in the earlier part of his legal ca-|h¢ Missed of his desired post. And that partly occa- 
reer, and probably induced him to accept an employ- as sort of ray ag pe om meget ag 
ment which could not be altogether consonant to his felicity gress errors in the mein cagmocs of his Ea. Sis 

tasinles. Whea Sir Heneawe Finch, the soliciter!™ icity was never to be disturbed in speaking, nor by 
ee : ge . . jany audience or emergence put by the forecast and 
general, was appointed attorney, on the death of Sir! .inexion of his thoughts: but, dilated with a con- 
Geoffrey Palmer, a contest for the vacant office ensued stancy, steadiness, and deliberation admirable in his 
between Jones and Sir Francis North, the latter of way, so that speaking as counsel, one might mistake 
whom ultimately prevailed ; but Jones, by the influ-|him for the judge. He affected somewhat the rustic 
ence of the Duke of Buckingham, was knighted and phrase of his own country, which was Gloucestershire, 
made king’s counsel. Having been appointed attor-|as to instance a word, al/hoff, instead of although as we 
ney-general before the discovery of the Popish plot,|pronounce it, which was no disadvantage but rather 
he took a very conspicuous part in the prosecution of|set him off. * * * He affected also general learn- 
the supposed offenders, particularly in the case of the|ing, as history and theology ; and 2s great men usually 
unfortunate Lord Stafford. “If I may have leave to/have their vanities, his was to profess of that sort more 
guess,” says Roger North, “the greatest load of all |than belonged to him, and accordingly he chose his 
that sate upon and oppressed his spirits, was his un-|Company, \ ho were for the most part divines, such as 
due fervour in prosecuting him to death for high trea-| were most eminent in his time, as Tillotson, &c. 1 dare 
son upon the foot of Oates’s plot.” (Life of Lord |**y, they profited ed his & er pag te mn 
Guilford, i. 96.) With all the charity of a political theirs. I have touched his felicity : his infelicity was a 


opponent, North supposes Sir William Jones to have penchant toward the anti-cowrt, or, rather, republican 
‘ seis party, and consequently must be a favourer of non-con- 


been “at the bottom of the whole stratagem” of the Site. & ion tn euplienenenh ait ok DEaeadad 
Popish plot, but he was certainly too honest a man to eae ik pA pe ee Se 
lend himself, knowingly, to so enormous a villany. — Ps 

Like the other anti-court politicians of that day, he ap- 
pears to have been infected with the panic which 
Oates spread over the whole nation. On the first 
opening of the plot, his apprehensions were so great, 
thet he despatched an express from Hampstead, where 
he was then residing, to his town house, to have all 
the billets of wood removed out of his cellar into his 


ments soon brought him into practice in the King’s 
Bench, and were ultimately the means of raising him, 
notwithstanding his popular principles, to the high 


In the annals of the English bench no one has filled 
amore prominent station than Sir George Jefferies, 
whose very name has passed into a by-word, signi- 
cative of every quality which can disgrace the judicial 
character. In a former volume* we presented to our 
readers the able and vivid portrait of this odious man, 
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which Roger North has drawn; and we shall, there-| 
fore, on the present occasion, confine ourselves to some 
anecdotes of him collected from other sources. Jef- 
feries was descended from a Welsh family of some 
consideration ; his grandfather having been one of the| 
judges of North Wales. He was educated at West- 
minster school, from whence, without having received 
the benefit of a residence at either of the Universities, 
he removed to the Temple, and applied himself assi- 
duously to the study of the law; “though in an ob- 
scure and mean apartment, his allowance being only 
forty pounds a year, and that from an old grandmother, 
while his father, upon pretence of the numerousness of 
his family, but more indeed out of a near and covetous 
nature, scarce contributed ten pounds a year more to- 
wards his clothing; a very scanty income put together 
for the support and carrying of a young gentleman 
through so genteel and expensive a study.”* The 
scantiness of his fortune at this time was, we are told, 
supplied by Jefferies’s own ingenuity, “ which ever 
suggested some shifts or other to him,” until he began 
to support himself by his practice. 

It has been asserted, that Jefferies was never regu- 
larly called to the bar, but that “ having by some means 
or other, got a bar gown on his back,” he began to 
practice with considerable success. He even braved 
the plague for the sake of briefs; and in the year 1666 
came into notice at the Kingston assizes, at which, 
on account of the pestilence, very few counsel had the 
boldness to make their appearance. 

Having given some manifestations of qualities 
highly favourable to the views of the court, Jefferies 
was selected as a person worthy of promotion; and 
he was accordingly appointed a Welsh judge, and 
knighted. His next elevation was to the chief jus- 
ticeship of Chester, in the year 1680, and in the same 
year he was made sergeant and a baronet. ‘The office’ 
of recorder was also conferred upon him by the city of 
London, in return for which favour he is said to have 
been one of the chief advisers of the crown, in the 
case of the Quo warrantos against the corporation of 


ANECDOTES OF THE JuDGES, &c. 


manners of the bench at this period. The trial of Sir 
S. Barnadiston (ix. State Trials, 1353,) affords a 
ag: instance, both of the style of language used by 
Sir George Jefferies. and of the court principles which 
he professed. In adverting to the trial of Russel and 
Sidney, “ names,” to use the words of Mr. Fox, “ ever 
dear to every English heart; the chief justice ex- 
pressed himself with an inhuman and disgusting irony 
which nothing can surpass. 

** Then here is as I said, the sainting of two horrid 
conspirators; here is the Lord Russel sainted, that bless- 
ed martyr, my Lord Russel, that good man, that excel- 
lent protestant, he is lamented! and what an extraor- 
dinary man he was, who was fairly tried and justly con- 
victed and attainted for having a hand in this horrid con- 
spiracy against the life of the king, and his dearest bro- 
ther his Royal Highness, and for the subversion of 
the government. And here is Mr. Sidney sainted! 
What an extraordinary man he was! Yes, surely, he 
was avery good man, because you may some of you re- 
member, or have read the history of those times, and 


|know what share Mr. Sidney had in that black and hor- 


rid villany, that cursed treason and murder, the murder, 
I mean, of King Charles I., of blessed memory, a shame 
to religion itself, a perpetual reproach to the island we 
live in, to think, that a prince should be brought, by 
pretended methods of law and justice, to such an end at 
his own palace. And it is a shame to think that such 
bloody miscreants should be sainted and lamented, who 
had any hand in that horrid murder and treason; and 
who, to their dying moments, when they were on the 
brink of eternity, and just stepping into another world, 
could confidently bless God for their being engaged in 
that good cause, (as they call it,) which was the rebel- 
lion which brought that blessed martyr to his death. It 
is high time for all mankind, that have any Christianity, 
or sense of heaven or hell, to bestir themselves to rid 
the nation of such caterpillars, such monsters of villany 
as these are.” 

When the counsel for Baxter (who had been im- 
prisoned for his Paraphrase on the New Testament) 
moved for further time to prepare for trial, the chiei 


that city; and on the death of Sir Edmund Saunders, justice told him, that * he would not give him a mi- 


who had been raised to the bench expressly with a 
view to the settlement of that question, Jefferies was, 
in September, 1683, sworn lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench. The temper and qualities of Jefferies 
now began to develope themselves more fully, and 
the subserviency which had marked his former con- 
duct was changed into haughtiness and insolence. 
When at the bar, a certain decency of carriage was 


says Baxter; but if 


nute more to save his life ;” adding, “that they had 
to do with other sorts of persons, but now they had a 
saint to deal with, and he Copia to deal with saints 
as well as sinners. Yonder (he continued) stands 
Oates in the pillory, (as he actually did, in New 
Palace Yard) and says he suffers for the truth ; and so 
axter did but stand on the other 
side of the pillory with him, I would say, two of the 


necessarily observed by him, but now that, raised to| greatest rogues and rascals stood there.”” Baxter was 
the bench, there was no superior to check the ebulli-| tried soon afterwards ; but Jefferies brow-beat his coun- 
tions of his insolent passion, he indulged in the most!sel and witnesses to such an excess, that they were 
disgraceful language ; ** so much Billingsgate towards almost terrified from their duty. The taunting and 
the prisoners at the bar,” observes a legal biographer, |ironical style adopted by him, in speaking of Russel 
** cannot be paralleled in history.” Roger North has/and Sidney, was employed again with great effect on 
left us a few specimens of the licks which he used to|the trial of Baxter, whom the chief justice hated as a 
give with the rough side of his tongue, and to these| dissenter. On the prisoner attempting to address the 
we shall add afew more by way of illustrating the! court, Jefferies exclaimed, 
‘*Richard, Richard! dost thou think we will hear thee 
* «The Exhibition” allowed Francis North, after-| poison the court? Richard, thou art an old fellow, an 
wards Lord Keeper Guilford, by his father, was 60/. per|old knave; thou hast written books enough to load a 
annum. In addition to this, he had twenty pounds’ cart, every one is as full of sedition (I mightsay treason,) 
a-year from his grandfather, and picked some pence as an egg is full of meat; hadst thou been whipt out of 
by court-keeping. (Life of Lord Guilford, i. 49.) In|thy writing trade forty years ago it had been happy. 
Sir John Fortescue’s time, “no student could be main-| Thou pretendest to be a preacher of the gospel of peace, 
tained for less expenses by the year than twenty marks.” / and thou hast one foot in the grave; it is time for thee 


(Fortescue De Laudibus, &c. c. 49.) |to b : ccount tho: 
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but leave thee to thyself and I see thou wilt go on as 
thou hast begun; but, by the grace of God, Ill look 
after thee.—I know thou hast a mighty party, and I see 
a great many of the brotherhood in corners, waiting to 
see what will become of their mighty Don; and a doctor 
of the party (looking to Dr. Bates) at your elbow, but 
by the grace of Almighty God I will crush you all.” 
(xi. State Trials, 500.) 

The man upon whom this scurrilous attack was 
made was a learned and pious person, to whom the 
bishopric of Hereford had been offered by Clarendon, 
but refused on account of conscientious scruples. 
“He was a man,” says Mr. Fox, in his historical 
work, “of exemplary character, always remarkable 
for his attachment to monarchy, and for leaning to 
moderate measures in the differences between the 
church and those of his persuasion.” We may ima- 
gine, when a person of this character was thus scan- 
dalously treated by Jefferies, what his conduct was 
when prisoners of less consideration stood before him. 
The real offence which Baxter had committed in the 
eyes of his judge, was his venturing to dissent from 
the church of England. A presbyterian was this 
judge’s especial abhorrence. Thus, on the trial of the 
Lady Alice Lisle, when the prisoner, speaking of Mr. 
Hicks, said, that she did not in the least suspect him 
to be in the army, being a presbyterian minister, that 
used to preach and not to fight, the chief justice utter- 
ed a furious anathema against such schismatics. 

** But I will tell you, there is not one of those lying, 
snivelling, canting presbyterian rascals, but one way or 
other had a hand in the late horrid conspiracy and re- 
bellion; upon my conscience, I believe it; and would 
have been as deep in the actual rebellion, had it had 
any little success, as that other fellow Hicks; their 
principles carry them to it; presbytery has all other of 
villany in it; nothing but presbytery could lead that 
fellow Dunne to tell so many lies as he has here told; 
for show me a presbyterian, and I will engage to show 
a lying knave.” (xi. St. 7’. 359.) 

The manner in which Jefferies was accustomed to 
comport himself towards the counsel of the prisoners 
who were tried before him, may be seen by a refer- 
ence to Baxter’s trial. It is to be observed, that the 
only report of this trial was taken by the friends of the 
accused ; but, on the face of it, there is every mark of 
authenticity. 


“Mr. Wallop (Baxter’s counsel) said, that ‘he con-| 


ceived the matter depending, being a point of doctrine, 
it ought to be referred to the bishop his ordinary; but 
if not, he humbly conceived that the doctrine was in- 
nocent and justifiable, setting aside the inuendos, for 
which there was no colour, there being no antecedent 
to refer them to (that is, no bishop or clergy of the 
church of England named) * * * * ‘My lord,’ 


says he, ‘I humbly conceive, the bishops Mr. Baxter) 


speaks of, as your lordship, if you have read church his- 
tory, must confess, were the plagues of the church and 
the world.’—* Mr. Wallop, (says the lord chief justice) 
l observe you are in all these dirty causes, and were it 
not for you gentlemen of the long robe, who should have 
more wit and honesty than to support and uphold these 
factious rogues by the chin, we should not be at the pass 
we are at.’—* My lord, (says Mr. Wallop) I humbly con- 
ceive that the passages accused are natural deductions 








dant ; and, if I understand either Latin or English, the 
information now brought against Mr. Baxter upon so 
slight a ground, is a greater reflection upon the church 
of England than any thing contained in the book he is 
accused for.’ Says Jefferies to him, ‘sometimes you 
humbly conceive, and sometimes you are very positive ; 
you talk of your skill in church history, and of your un- 
derstanding Latin and English; I think I understand 
something of them as well as you; but, in short, I must 
tell you, that if you do not understand your duty better, 
Ishall teach it you;’ upon which Mr. Wallop sat down.” 
(xi. St. Tr. 498.) 


The iniquities committed by Jefferies in the West, 
after Monmouth’s rebellion, must be too deeply im- 
printed upon the indignant memory of every one, to 
require any details of them in this place. In reading 
the dark pages of our history, which disclose these 
transactions, it is difficult to determine whether Jeffe- 
ries or his employer is most justly entitled to our ex- 
ecration. It appears that James was accustomed to 
call this bloody progress of the chief justice, ** Jeffe- 
ries’s campaign.” ‘ My lord chief justice,” he ob- 
serves in one of his letters, “*has almost done his 
campaign—he has already condemned several hun- 
dreds, some of which are already executed, more are 
to be, and the rest sent to the Plantations.” It has 
been properly remarked, by the late learned editor of 
the State Trials, that his majesty’s brutality, in call- 
ing Jefferies’s circuit a campaign, is somewhat ex- 
tenuated by the fact, that the chief justice actually 
had, upon that occasion, a military commission—(see 
Ralph, 888.) And, in confirmation of that circum- 
stance, we have likewise the authority of Roger North. 
“* After he (Monmouth) was beaten at Sedgmore, the 
lord chief justice Jefferies performed his memorable 
expedition in the West, armed not only with a com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer, but also an authority 
to command the forces in chief, as General of the West, 
for so he was styled.” —( Life of Lord Guilford, v. ii. 

. 200. 

. We ee not space to follow Jefferies through the 
whole of his iniquitous course, but we must not omit 
to mention the opinion entertained by him of his bro- 
ther judges. We are told, in the Diary of Henry, 
Earl of Clarendon, that in a confidential conversation 
which he held with Jefferies, then chancellor, on the 
affair of the bishops, Jefferies asserted that most of 
the judges were rogues. Soon afterwards, upon ano- 
ther occasion, he expressed himself in similar terms, 
at the same time calling chief justice Wright @ beast. 
—(See Diary, p. 52.) 

We shall only add the concluding scene of Jeffe- 
ries’s life, a given by the writer of the Lives of the 
Chancellors. 

“The Lord Jefferies’ fate, as well as that of his mas- 
ter, King James, came on apace: for the Prince of 
Orange being landed, advanced towards London with- 
out opposition, and the king having taken the seal from 
the chancellor, left him in the lurch, and withdrew pri- 
vately on the 10th of December, in the dead of the 
night, down the Thames, in order to for France. 
The great seal was afterwards found by a fisherman, in 
the Thames; and the chancellor now without protec- 
tion, having rendered himself obnoxious to most people, 
and being perfectly hated by the nation, on Monday, 


from the text.’—* You humbly conceive! (says Jefferies) | between three and four in the morning, withdrew; and 


and I humbly conceive! Swear him, swear him!’—* My 


lord, (saith be) under favour, I am counsel for the defen- 


having, in disguise, got down safe to Wapping, put 
himself on board a collier, which was pretended to be 
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bound for Newcastle, but indeed was designed for Ham-|sible, a general settlement of the civil justice of this 
burgh ; but some persons having notice thereof by the| kingdom; that no man complained without remedy, 
means of the mate, they went to a justice fora warrant/and every man dwelt again under the shadow of his 
to apprehend him, but he thought fit to put them off,} own vine, without any complaint of injustice and 
whereupon they applied themselves forthwith to the oppression.” —(Clarendon's Life, v. ii. p. 42.) 

lords of the council, who granted them a warrant, and} Clarendon was well aware, that the attempt to 
they went immediately to search the ship; but on Tues-| establish the high prerogatives of the throne upon 
= aon 1 thinking symone — on — col-| the ruins of the judgment-seat, must necessarily be 
se in which he was to pass, he lay in another ship | unsuccessful ; and he therefore employed his influence 

ard by, so that those who came that day to search for), woe ye f ior ion See eieniaten 

him, missed of him on board, but had information given} ,. wr . om His . oy ae ed 
them that he was hard by, ata little peddling ale-house, | tion of the — is disgrace, however, remov 
where accordingly they found him, being the sign of| the only restraint upon the corrupt measures of the 
the Red Cow, in Anchor and Hope Alley, near the King! Court, and Westminster Hall soon exhibited the 
Edward Stairs ; from whence they immediately hurried | Spectacle of a bench of judges holding durante bene 
him in a coach, guarded with several blunderbusses, to| placito, and for the most part scrupulously attentive 
the Lord Mayor’s, where the crowd was so great, and|to the nature of their tenure. The consequence of 
the rabble so numerous, all cry ing out together, Ven-| this system has been so well described by N r. Booth, 
geance! Justice! Justice! that the Lord Mayor was) afterwards Lord Delamere, that we shall venture to 
forced to come out into his balcony, and, with his hat| repeat the passage :—‘* Our judges have been very 
in his hand, desired the people to go away and keep|corrupt and lordly, taking bribes, and threatening 
the peace, and did promise them that he had already|jnries and evidence, perverting the law to the highest 
sent to the lords of the council about the matter, and| degree, turning it upside down, that arbitrary power 
that they should have justice done them, and that, in| may come in upon their shoulders. The ery of their 
the meantime, their prisoner should be safely guarded ; | unjust dealings is great, for every man has felt their 
whereupon the peuple withdrew, and soon after, my|hand.”” The creed of the crown lawyers of this day 
lord, ye a strong care was sent to the lords of the!ig to be found in the writings of Roger North :—*I 
council, who committed him to the Tower, where he| must needs say, that the prerogative of the Crown is 
continued to the 18th April, 1689, when he was freed| . - ~ : . 

. me tke . ja doctrine so constantly recommended in the law 
by death from his earthly confinement. He had, for bechn. th b h ¢. leerned | 
some years before, been subject to terrible fits of the | "OCRS Sas © mas Chnnet Se an Sanee, eee al 
stone, which in all probability now accelerated his| Ye?» but he must be, in the popular sense, & preroge 
death; though others gave out that he abandoned him.| tive gr and, in — * hater of what they 
self to excessive drinking, thinking to support his sink- | eall a republic.”—Acting under the influence of these 
ing spirits by it, and that that helped forward to put a! principles, it is not surprising that the judges should 
period to his life. He was buried privately in the|have “ turned the law upside down, that arbitrary 
Tower, the Saturday night following, by an order his| Power might come in upon their shoulders.” The 
relations got from King William.” —( Lives of the Chan-| State of England, at this period, is so well described 
eellors, i. 185.) in the following paragraph, that with it we shall con- 

cae clude the present article. 

On reviewing the characters of the persons who,! « No man who wished well either to the church, or 
between the restoration and the revclution, filled the |the laws of England, was safe from the informations of 
highest judicial situations in this country, it is impos-| mercenary wretches : fictitious conspiracies were every 
sible not to be struck with the want of public prin-| day hatched, and judges and juries were so corrupted, 
ciple, and too frequently of private virtue, which the that the one gave their opinions, and the other their 
majority of them exhibit. At every period of our| verdicts according to the directions they received from 
history, the bench has displayed a decided inclination|Court. No man was safe in his innocence, nor secure 
to support the prerogative; an inclination which has/in his property; and trials and proceedings, which 
been in general manifested with modesty and discre-|should have been exactly consonant to law and reason, 
tion; but in the reign of Charles IJ. and his succes- to justice and mercy, were become only a mere solemn 
sor, the judges did not hesitate openly to throw them- and ceremonious method of completing our ruin. It 

t was not a bias hath been thought an offence against the very law of 
in favour of the Crown which they exhibited; they nations, to poison a fountain of which even an enemy 
became the eager and shameless advocates of its|¥*S to drink : how great a crime then must it be, and 
most unconstitutional pretensions. Immediately npon how near a kin to sacrilege, to corrupt the laws which 
the return of Charles, the bench was indeed, as we |*7 the very fountains and springs of political life, and 
have already remarked, filled with men of some — them the instruments of oppression and ear 
moderation and honesty. The picture given by Cla-| Char should be our Green cena and relief. re 
rendon may perhaps be considered somewhat over-| i a Se Cees Seer: Seg = 
charged :—* All the courts of Westminster Hall were| Fae ibs oe 

: - : lare. 1692.) 
presently filled with grave and learned judges, who! 
had either deserted their profession or practice during | , 
the rebellious times, or had given full evidence of yom Ge Guasmty Rene. 
their affection to the king and the established laws in} HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
many weighty instances: and they were then quickly | LITERATURE OF EUROPE. 


sent in their several circuits, to administer justice to| . , . . 

the people, according to the old forms of law, which | Hetredwetion to a ¥ Europe, in the Fifleenth, 
was universally received and submitted to with all | age ¥ wean Costencse. By Gutey vsaad 
pets joy and satisfaction. * * * Denied iteannot; “™ °° A fee, Sane SR 

e, that there appeared sooner than was thought pos-| It is no less extraordinary than fortunate that this 


selves into the arms of the Court. 
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work should have been reserved for Mr. Hallam. The 
history of literature might appear a field in which the 
true lovers of letters would delight to expatiate ; we 
should expect to find it crowded with aspirants for 
distinction, or industrious labourers in this work of) 
love. Itis a study which might be pursued by the 
tranquil scholar in the happy seclusion of his library ; 
and stands almost entirely aloof from those jealousies 
and collisions which may deter the modest, and dis- 
turb the peace of the more adventurous writer, in 
other departments of history. Political animosities 
live in the descendants of the different parties; the 
great principles of attachment to monarchical and re- 
publican institutions keep up a perpetual agitation ; 
the opinions, the passions, the interests of men, are 
constantly awake, to watch with jealous hostility all 
heretical aberrations from their respective creeds. 
The historical characters of antiquity, still more those 
of modern times, have their ray of accusers or com- 
purgators, of haters or admirers, who resent either 
the high-coloured or the depreciating estimate of their 
several favourites. But the jealousies of literary men 
are personal, and expire with them; few form a per- 





manent and exclusive sect. The body of their fame 
is not contested, like that of Patroclus, by rival ar-| 
mies ; it is either left to the dogs and kites, or peacea- 
bly entombed by the pious gratitude of posterity. 
Though there is nothing which may not become a 
cause of strife in this contentious world, men’s tastes 
are less quarrelsome than their political opinions ; and 
the peaceful literary historian, while he would com- 
mand the general gratitude, as guiding the student 
through the immense and almost trackless wilderness 
of literature, would thus more rarely come into colli-| 
sion with prejudice or angry jealousy. 

The disappointment of every student, anxious to 
obtain a compendious and lucid view of the progress of 
the human mind, particularly during the fertile and 
and eventful period of the centuries named in Mr. 





Hallam’s title-page—no less than the survey of the 
various authors who have devoted themselves to this 
branch of study, contained in his preface—will show 
that Europe has not yet produced one impartial and | 
comprehensive work, representing the gradual deve-| 
lopment of the human imagination and intellect in the 
different nations which contribute to the literature of 
the western world. For, in fact, the History of Eu- 
ropean Literature ought to be one work; the well-| 
arranged and harmonious cast, if we may so speak, | 
ofone mind. ‘The vast scheme projected in Germany, | 
but completed only in one or two of its divisions, as-| 
signed each leading department to one distinguished | 
individual—as, poetry to Bouterwek, philosophy to| 
Tenneman, classical literature to Heeren. But among) 
the important uses and advantages of such a work,| 
would undoubtedly be the general view of the simul- 
taneous progress of the various branches of litera 
ture—their mutual aid, or their interference with each | 
other—the causes and authors of their predominance. 
Independent of the difficulty of strictly defining each 
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signed to Eichhorn)—armed with supreme authority, 
against which the several rulers of the different pro- 
vinces could not be permitted to rebel; to compress 
the whole into uniformity, to condense the divergent 
rays into one luminous and consistent body. English 
literature is not merely without a work of these high 
pretensions, but singularly barren even in the subsi- 
diary histories of the different departments of know- 
ledge. If we except the admirable Essays of Dugald 
Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh, prefixed to the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, we know 
not that we could point out one readable treatise 
which traces fairly and fully the development of any 
one branch even of our own literature. 

Yet, when we consider the combination of qualities 
requisite to endow an historian, we say not now of his 
native literature—and even that would demand talents 
and accomplishments of rare extent and variety—but 
of the literature of Europe, we can scarcely be sur- 
prised that the self-sufficiency of arrogant pretension, 
as well as the diffidence of modest merit, should be 
overawed by the magnitude and difficulties of the 
task. The vigour of mind, which can explore the 
abstrusest depths of philosophy, must meet with the 
fine sensibility to the beauties of eloquence and poe- 
try :— 


“Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur 
Majestas et amor’’— 


—laborious diligence in collecting materials, with 
dexterous skill in harmonizing and arranging them ;— 
the vast range of knowledge requisite for compiling a 
useful and instructive book, with the more delicate 
art of writing an agreeable one. 

Let us glance rapidly, as our space alone permits, 
yet somewhat more particularly, at the acquirements 
indispensable to an historian of European literature. 
He must be a scholar in the old and genuine sense of 
the word. The study of the learned languages exer- 
cised so great an influence over every department of 
letters ;—so much of the higher literature of a certain 
period was written in Latin;—even poetry had learn- 
ed to speak a language, foreign indeed to the mass of 
mankind, but so tamiliarized as almost to be vernacn- 
lar with the educated classes ;—that the historian of 
literature, who has not a full command of this kind of 
knowledge, is not merely disqualified to pass judg- 
ment on the merits or influence of individual writers, 
but will be entirely unfit to examine the effects of this 
predominant and almost exclusive custom of writing 
and thinking in Latin on the general mind of Europe. 
Even if, with regard to the Latin poetry, his igno- 
rance shall assume the language of contempt, his view 
of the imaginative literature of certain periods will be 
altogether imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

“In the present age,” observes Mr. Hallam, “ it is 
easy to anticipate the supercilious disdain of those who 
believe it ridiculous to write Latin poetry at all, because 
it cannot, as they imagine, be written well. I must be 


particular province, the associates in such a plan, like gontent to assert, that those who do not know when 
the writers of the Bridgewater Treatises, would be such poetry is good, should be as slow to contradict 
constantly trenching on each other’s ground ; either those who do, as the ignorant in music to set them- 
perplexing the reader by conflicting views; or, by the selves against competent judges,”’-—p. 598. 

tepetition of the same information under a different) 
form, adding unnecessarily to the bulk of the collec-| 


An extensive acquaintance with modern languages 

tion. A master hand would at Jast be necessary— is no less indispensable, both in order to introduce the 

(that office, indeed, in the German project was as- writers who may command notice, with an authority, 
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improperly assumed by those who only know them|not lost in depth what they have gained in extent of 
through the deadening medium of translation; and| surface. He is of the old race—we would not wil. 
likewise, to call in aid whatever valuable estimate of) lingly say, one of the last representatives—of ou 
its native literature each country may possess. Al! scholarlike writers; yet he has manifestly advanced 
are not so poor in this respect as England; and one) with the rapid stream of modern literature, at least as 
reason why we have less justice done to us by conti- far as most of his contemporaries. He appears from 
nental writers is, that we have not done justice to| the present volume to have extended his acquaintance 
ourselves. | with modern languages. We do not remember any 

The term literature is of vast and almost indefinite! reference in his former books to German authorities; 
extent. It comprehends, in its widest range, theology, but we do now find him acknowledging great obliga 
law, medicine, science. Though even the highest] tions to the laborious writers of that country—without 
ideal notion of a literary historian will not demand a| whose assistance, indeed, a work of this nature would 
thorough and professional mastery of all those sub-| be very incomplete. Meiners, Heeren, Bouterwek, 
jects,—yet, as constituent parts of the great plan, as| Heinsius, the Schlegels, contribute with Andrés, Ti. 
elements of the general intellectual development, con-| raboschi, with Bayle and Niceron, Warton, and the 
tinually mingled up and crossing each other in infinite-| various biographical dictionaries, to the fulness 
ly various ways, they must all be studied with enna and particularity of this valuable book. But while 
no one of them can be excluded without essential in-| Mr. Hallam’s readers have a perfect right to rely on 
jury to the whole circle of knowledge. The writer) these credentials of extensive and well-arranged in- 
must, at least, be able to give the main results from| formation, and sound judgment as to those grave 
those who have composed separate accounts of the| questions which are allied to historical fact, and to 
progress of each, with sufficient intelligence not to|the progress of general knowledge—in one respect 
misiead ; with that just discrimination of their impor-| this volume may surpass their expectations. Those 
tance which may enable him to blend them up in due| who know Mr. Hallam only by his former works, in 
proportion with his general design. which questions of purely literary taste occurred but 

In the more general branches of literature, to a certain) rarely, will be no less delighted perhaps than sur- 
degree in theology, at least in works on religious sub-| prised, to find this laborious diligence allied with 
jects, in philosophy, in history, in eloquence, in works) the most ardent admiration of the original, the imagi- 
of imagination, a closer insight is necessary for a fair) native, and the harmonious, in the poetry of all 
and authoritative estimate. The literary historian has, | countries : they will find themselves passing from the 
in a certain sense, to assign to each writer of every! inevitable dryness of a paragraph relating to the pro- 
period his proper station aud dignity ; to promote or| gress of grammatical studies, to a burst of eloquence, 


to degrade, to confirm or to abrogate the judgment of} called forth by the magic of some great bard of Italy 


or of England. The characteristic of Mr. Hallam’s 
criticism is the union of a vigorous common sense, 
with a just appreciation of the elevated, the noble, and 
the original, in poetry. He is superior to the vanity 
of calling forth some undistinguished writer from the 
crowd, in order to display his own ingenuity in vind 
eating his title to a higher place; or his own orig'- 


contemporaries. His taste must be no less multifa- 
rious than his erudition; he must have patience and 
strength of understanding to sound the depths of phi- 
losophy, while he must be keenly alive to the passion, 
and feeling, and imagery, and be gifted with a fine 
ear for the melodies of verse. He has to summon up 
the mighty dead from the cloister, the university, the 
study, the hall of justice, the observatory, the theatre,| nality, by contemptuously reversing the general judg- 
the Vaucluse, the court of the prince, where the popu-| ment of mankind. He is just and generous to all, bu! 
lar poet exercised his art. The theologian and the} not so prodigal as to leave little distinction be- 
poet, the jurist and the dramatist, the scholar and the|tween the different gradations of merit. He ad- 
bold idiomatic writer of his own tongue, the metaphy-| vances no new canons. He is entangled in no spe- 
sician and the romance writer, the lexicographer and|culative theory, such as, in many works of modem 
the ballad-maker; Luther and Ariosto, Bartolus and! criticism, at first dazzles us by an appeal to our 
the free writers of the Italian comedy, Erasmus and|depth of thought; and leaves us dissatisfied a! 
Hans Sachs, Ficinus the Platonist, and the author of|last in finding that we have been mystified rather 
Amadis de Gaul, Budeus and the minstrels of the|than instructed. Mr. Hallam is philosophical with- 
Spanish Cancionero, all must successively and in ra-| out philosophizing—his is the plain and perspic- 
pid transition pass in review; each receive his duly-|uous philosophy of a strong mind, which never 
measured and carefully-balanced meed of praise or| plunges beyond its depth; and is content with clear 





blame; and take his rank according to his relative 
merits as to his own age, and the general advance- 
ment of letters. 

Mr. Hallam speaks with diffidence not unbecoming 
the most learned and accomplished man, ef his own 
qualifications as a literary historian of Europe. For 
our own part, judging solely from the substantial and 
recognized excellence of his former writings, we 
could not have selected a name in modern English 





literature, which we should more cordially rejoice to see 
prefixed to the announcement of such a work. For 
diligence in research and serupulous aceuracy, a wide| 
range of knowledge and masculine independence of 
judgment, that name is a sufficient guarantee. Mr. 





Hallam is among the few modern authors who have 


ly stating his impressions without subtly analyz 
ing or refining upon them to excess. There is, besides, 
a kind of manly amenity throughout the volume, 2s 
of a mind dealing with subjects calmer and less allied 
to exciting passions than Mr. Hallam’s former works, 
where the fray of political opinion struck out at times, 
expressions not without rigour, and judgments not free 
from severity. In the present volume we have been 
struck with the union of independence and candour— 
of respect for common opinions, with the fair asser- 
tion of the freedom of his own—which on certais 
rather delicate subjects, the characters, for instance, 
of some of the reformers, it is not easy to maintul®. 
The general tone is decisive without being dictatorial; 
plain, bat not peremptory. He who differs from other 
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with such perfeet command of temper, has a right to| pean poetry began to breathe its softening notes to the 
more than patient hearing, to something of deferential | popular ear. ‘ By the year 1400 we find a natural 
respect to his matared ard recorded judgments. |literature subsiding in several European languages, 

It is not easy in @ brief and limited article to give a/three spoken in the Spanish peninsula, the French, 
just notice of a work, the great merit of which is, and the Italian, the German, and the English. Our own 
ought to be, the close condensation of a vast and va- tongue, though it had latterly acquired much copious- 
rious mass of knowledge in a few pages. Ours must ness in the hands of Chaucer and Wickliffe, both of 
be the review of that which itself is a powerful, com-| whom lavishly supplied it with words of French and 
pressed, and comprehensive reviewal. If we should) Latin derivation, was but just growing into a literary 
select a few of the subjects on which the author has/existence. The German, as wel! as that of Valencia, 
treated, for more detailed examination, we should|seemed to decline.” At the precise period, indeed, to 
either dilute his pregnant pages, or take, as it were, an, Which this passage from Mr. Hallam refers, the first 
unfair advantage, by transgressing those bounds which splendid burst of poetry—the Epic or Homeric age, as 
his self-denial has rigidly prescribed to himself. On) it were—had passed away, aud was not immediately 
some minor points we may differ, but, in general, we|replaced by a new race of bards who could win the 
should find it difficult to state the grounds of our dif-| general ear, and prolong the empire of poetry over the 
ference without entering upon a long and perhaps un- general mind. It had discharged its primary function 
interesting dissertation. Where we attempt an out-|in all the various languages, which if it had not creat- 
line, then, it must be very slightly drawn; the selec-|ed, it had at least consolidated, regulated, harmonized ; 
tion of subjects, upon which we offer our observations,|to which it had habituated the popular ear, and estab- 
where there is so much to interest and to instruct,| lished something like a standard of grammatical form 
must at least have the appearance of chance or ca-/and expression, to be perfected at length into a na 

rice. tional language. 

Mr. Hallam commences with an introductory chap-| Spain already possessed, in that which was after- 
ter, containing the first dawn of letters in Europe, after) wards called Castilian, her great poem of the Cid,* 
the extinction of classical Latinity in Boethins—the and some, though perhaps not many, of the fine old 
universal domination of the scholastic philosophy—the| romantic ballads which form her Cancionero. Por- 
formation of the modern languages—the revival of|tugal had her own poets. Mr. Hallam quotes a cu- 
classical learning, chiefly under the influence of Pe-| rious volume (printed by Lord Stuart of Rothsay) of 
trarch. Of the early purt of this period it may be gene-| Portuguese song, as early as the twelfth century. The 
rally said that Latin was the language of prose, the| third Spanish language of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
vernacular tongues that of poetry; during the four-|century, was called the Valencian, but in fact was the 
teenth century, popular fiction and some graver branches Provengal of the south of France, perhaps the eldest 
of knowledge began to take the form of prose. But| barbarian danghter of the Latin, the language of the 
the Latin had sunk to the lowest state of barbarism.|'Troubadours and their gay science. ‘This language 
The exclusive possession of a very narrow caste, con-| had gradually retreated from before the French, into 
fined to subjects altogether alien to the modes of| the kindred provinces of northern Spain, and there 
thinking and forms of expression prevalent in the) maintained its independence for several centuries. 
purer ages of Latinity, uncorrected by the study of The Valencian, therefore, might claim the Provencal 
better mode!s in the writings of antiquity, it had he-| poets as its parents; their lays of love, and their re- 
come an hybrid and ungrammatical dialect, in which} ligious satires, were the groundwork and chief part of 
the initiate in the several sciences, scholastic divinity, its literature. ‘The chivalrous romances of the Trou- 
law, and medicine, carried on their general intercourse, Veurs, and the poems of Wace, had given a promise 
and traine! their respective scholars. But since the| of freedom, invention, and occasional picturesqueness, 
doom of Latin, as a common language, was sealed ;/by no means fulfilled by the later poetry of France; 
as it had ceased to be. the vernacular dialect of men,|@0d France, even then, by the fatal influence of the 
itwas well, perhaps, that it had sunk to so low a state, | long-drawn allegory of the Roman de la Rose (trans- 
and retired within the confined domain of avery limit-|lated by our Chaucer, and imitated in its form in other 
ed oligarchy. ‘The premature revival and general |countries,) threw a Janguor, something of a chilling 
prevalence of classical studies just at this period, | torpor, over the spirit of national song among her 
might have checked the free development of the mo- neighbours. ‘Towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
dern languages, and withdrawn some of their earlier) tury, the best poetry of France, as in later periods, was 
cultivators within its less useful and fertile province. | in her prose. In the vivid and picturesque narrative, 
Petrarch, if Latin had continued more intelligible to|the chivalrous tone, the truth of delineation, we may 
the popular ear, might have sung of Laura in the arti-|add, perhaps, the invention of old Froissort, we have 
ficial and lifeless language of his Africa, But poetry,| more of the stirring life, the character, the natiunality, 
the primary agent in civilization, had resumed its| almost the form of the true Epic, than has uppeared 
office. What Homer and her other minstrels had been|either before or since in the poetry of Fronce. Ger- 
to Greece, the disseminators and conservators of a}many could boast of her Heldenbuch, and her Nibel- 
common language, intelligible alike to Dorian, Eolian,|“ngeo-lied ,—poems manifestly of more ancient date 
ot lonian, a general standard which, notwithstanding) than chivalry, of waich their more rude and simple, if 
ils infinite diversity of dialects, maintained Greek as|We may so speak, heroic manners have no trace. She 
one language; such, in a great degree, were some of had also her long array of Minne-singers, her bards of 
the earlier poets in the modern languages of Europe. hall and bower, who in evil hour were superseded by 
The spirit of song brooded over the chaos of various 
dialects and idioms which prevailed, and reduced} * We need hardly remind our readers of Mr. Frere’s 
them, may we venture the fanciful expression, to an|admirable versions from this poem, printed in the ap- 
Heptatone harmony—the seven-stringed lyre of Euro-|pendix to Mr. Southey’s “Chronicle of the Cid.” 
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her burgher poets, the Meister-singers of the guilds or bles which afterwards became mute, still retaining 
their proper sound, as in French and in other languages. 
«* Meantime a new race of poets, chiefly burghers of It is remarkable, nates have said, and it was a singu: 
ee ne See ee ae jell v; ers ©" larly happy circumstance in the development of Ev- 
towns, sprung up about the reign o Rodo pho Haps- ropean literature, that the first creative impulse of po- 
burgh, before the lays of the Minne-singers had yet , } . f th ti bef the 
ceased to resound. These prudent, though not inspired, —_ er = bear Of these Sattens, _— - 
votaries of the muse, chose the didactic and moral style revival of classical learning absorbed the om 
as more salutary than the love songs, and more reason- mind of the educated classes. Poetry might have 
able than the romances. They became known in the S¥flered some constraining and chilling effect, from 
fourteenth century by the name of Meister-singers, but that which could confer only pure and unmingled 
are traced to the institutions of the twelfth century, | benefit on the development of prose. Even if it had 
called Singing-schools, for the promotion of popular retained its independent originality of language, of 
music, the favourite recreation of Germany. What imagery, of sentiment, it might have become too much 
they may have done for music I am unable to say: it enamoured of the beautiful but urcongenial forms of 
was in an evil hour for the art of poetry that they ex-|the classies; Virgil, instead of being transformed into 
tended their jurisdiction over her. They regulated the romantic companion of Dante, through the wild 
verse by the most pedantic and minute laws, such as a regions which expanded before the fancy of the Chris- 
society with no idea of excellence but conformity to tian poet, might have been the stately and unapproach- 
rule would be sure to adopt; though nobler institu- able model to which he would have paid the homage 
tions have often done the same, the Master-burghers of servile imitation. Petrarch happily chose to per- 
were but prototypes of the Italian academicians. lhe fect, by his own translucent language, unrivalled har- 
poctry was always moral and Serious, but flat. These mony, and exquisite tenderness, the fanciful graces, 
Meister singers are said to have originated at Ment, | ihe amatory idealism of the Provencal poets, rather 
from which they spread to Augsburg, Strasburg, and thon to tieell: the elegies of Ovid or Tibullus. But 
other citics, and in none were more renowned than > ; : - an 
‘ ; ‘ AE sey ag : the style of which the classic writers furnished such 
Nuremberg. Charles 1V., in 1578, incorporated them)... ble wn we at thi gore 
by the name of Meister-genoss-schaft, with armorial tntmaste i tea wes the grout ting _—e * 
bearings and peculiar privileges. ‘They became, how- | Prose. ; t is indeed after all, extraordinary, that “ 
ever, more conspicuous in the sixteenth century; scarce Italy, where these studies were pursued with the 
any names of Mcister-singers before that age are record- greatest zeal and success, they should have produced 
ed; nor does it seem that much of their earlier poetry such little effect. Order, distribution, selection, the 
is extant.”—vol. i. pp. 52, 53. harmonious structure of periods, found their way but 
; slowly into Italian prose. It required a long process 
Italy ripened more slowly ; but, when once mature, of classical training before Machiavelli broke up its 
she broke forth with all the rapid luxuriance and javolved and long-drawn periods into a more terse 
vigour of southern vegetation,—she bore at once her and compressed manner; nor had even the example 
earliest flower and her richest fruit. Dante and Pe- of Machiavelli the influence which might have been 
trarch were almost the creators, as well as the unTi-| expected, in the general formation of an Italian prose 
valled models, each in his style, of real ltalian po-| style, 
etry. It might seem that in Italy Latin maintained a) “[¢ js impossible to compress, and unnecessary 
more vigorous struggle for its ascendancy ; or that fo}low, Mr. Hallam’s luminous account of the state 
the various dialects required a master hand, not 80 of Latin erudition and the revival of Greek at the 
much in this ease to form them into one national commencement of the fifteenth century ; or his view 
tongue, as to assert the predominance of the Tusean, of the early progress of science during the same pe- 
from henceforth to be the accredited literary language |riod. ‘The following observations relating to the last 
ot Italy. ‘ lhe first efforts: indeed of Italian poetry point, are, however, especially worthy of our reader's 
were provincial, chiefly Sicilian, and but for the com-| attention :— 
manding influence of Dante and Petrarch, the Penin-| 
sula might have had as many separate literatures as; “It is an interesting question, What were the causes 
provinces. Her modern Goldonis and Melis, instead |of this enthusiasm for antiquity which we find in the 
of being what Ramsay and Burns are to English po-| beginning of the fifteenth century ?—a burst of public 
etry, might have been the successors and heirs of a feeling that seems rather sudden, but prepared by se- 
distinet race of writers. iveral circumstances that lie farther back in Italian his- 
Afier Italy, England could boast in Chaucer the|tory. The Italians had for some generations learned 
greatest poet of these ages. But Chaucer's excel-|more to identify themselves with the great people that 
lence lay in fertile and graceful invention; and in the |had subdued the world. The fall of the house of Sws- 
vivid and humorous delineation of manners—(the pe-|>i% Teleasing their necks from a forcign yoke, ind 
euliar inheritance which our wealthy ancestors be-|5'YS" them a prouder sense of nationality ; while the 


P nalin vee : : -. |name of Roman Emperor was systematically associated 
queathed to English poetry )—rather than in the high Iby one party with oie ard we - the pareer 


perfection of language or melody of verse. The foreign| >. iyi} | Sesherousty i t as it fessors 
element, the French, with which Chaucer, or perhaps | fen were, had ve satry: Ay —eege te Pe alive rm 
the fashion of the time, the Norman blood and the | mysterious veneration for antiquity. che meme 
French wars, enriched our language, is not yet blend-| of ancient Italy were perpetual witnesses; their inscrip- 
ed and harmonized ; it lies, as it were, in separate|tions were read ; it was enough that a few men like 
and distinct masses, not yet having passed through) petrarch should animate the rest; it was enough that 
the amalgamating process of common usage. ‘The|learning should become honourable, and that there 
difficulties of Chaucer's versification are perhaps most|should be the means of acquiring it. The story of Rr 
reasonably traced to the uncertain state of pronun-|enzi, familiar to every one, isa proof what enthusias™ 
ciation, or rather accentuation—the letters or sylia-|could be kindled by ancient recollections, Meanti 


fraternities. 
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the laity became better instructed ; a mixed race, ec- 
clesiastics, but not priests, and capable alike of enjoy- 
ing the benefices of the church or of returning from it 
to the world, were more prone to literary than theolo- 
gical pursuits. The religious scruples which had re- 
strained churchmen in the darker ages from perusing 
heathen writers, by degrees gave way, as the spirit of 
religion itself grew more objective, and directed it- 
self more towards maintaining the outward church in 
its orthodoxy of profession, and in its secular power, 
than towards cultivating devout sentiments in the bo- 
eer 
** The love of Greek and Latin absorbed the minds 
of these Italian scholars, and effaced all regard to every 
other branch of literature. Their own language was 
nearly silent; few condescended so much as to write 
letters in it; as few gave a moment’s attention to physi- 
eal science, though we find it mentioned, perhaps as 
remarkable, in Victorin of Feltre, that he had some 
fondness for geometry, and had learned to understand 
Euclid. But even in Latin they wrote very little that 
can be deemed worthy of remembrance, or even that 
can be mentioned at all. The ethical dialogues of Fran- 
cis Barbaro, a noble Venetian, on the married life (de 
re uxoria,) and of Poggio on nobility, are almost the 
only books that fall within this period, except declama- 
tory invectives or panegyrics, and other productions of 
circumstance. ‘Their knowledge was not yet exact 
enough to let them venture upon critical philology ; 
though Niccoli and Traversari were silently occupied 
in the useful task of correcting the text of manu- 
scripts, faulty beyond description in the later centu- 
ries. Thus we must consider Italy as still at school, 
active, acute, sanguine, full of promise, but not yet 
become really learned, or capable of doing more than 
excite the emulation of other nations.”-—vol. i. pp. 141 
—144. 


The Spanish ballads, which chiefly belong to the 
period from 1400 to 1440, bring us back to what, 
with many readers, will be ‘* metal more attractive :” 
—Mr. Hallam pauses to consider the characteristics 
of modern romantic poetry. He assigns, with other 
writers, chivalry, gallantry, and religion, as the three 
great leading elements which distinguish modern from 
classical poetry. The effect of gallantry towards wo- 
men is developed in the following passage :— 


“The popular taste had been also essentially affected 
by changes in social intercourse, rendering it more stu- 
diously and punctiliously courteous, and especially by 
the homage due to women under the modern laws of 

llantry. Love, with the ancient poets, is often ten- 

r, sometimes virtuous, but never accompanied by a 
sense of deference or inferiority. This elevation of the 
female sex through the voluntary submission of the 
stronger, though a remarkable fact in the philosophical 
history of Europe, has not, perhaps, been adequately 
developed. It did not originate, or at least very par- 
tially, in the Teutonic manners, from which it has some- 
times been derived. The love-songs again, and ro- 
mances of Arabia, where others have sought its birth- 
place, display, no doubt, a good deal of that rapturous 
adoration which distinguishes the language of later 
poetry, and have, perhaps in some measure, been the 
models of the Provengal troubadours; yet this seems 
rather consonant to the hyperbolical character of ori- 
ental works of imagination, than to a state of manners 
where the usual lot of women is seclusion, if not sla- 
very. ‘The late editor of Warton has thought it suffi- 
cient to call ‘that reverence and adoration of the fe- 
male sex which has descended to our own times, the 
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offspring of the Christian dispensation.’ But until it 
can be shown that Christianity establishes any such 
principle, we must look a little farther down for its 
origin. 

“ Without rejecting, by any means, the influence of 
these collateral and preparatory circumstances, we might 
ascribe more direct efficacy to the favour shown to- 
wards women in succession to lands, through inherit- 
ance or dower, by the later Roman law, and by the 
customs of the northern nations ; to the respect which 
the clergy paid them (a subject which might bear to 
be more fully expanded ;) but, above all, to the gay 
idleness of the nobility, consuming the intervals of 
peace in festive enjoyment. In whatever country the 
charms of high-born beauty were first admitted to 
grace the banquet or give brilliancy to the tourna- 
ment,—in whatever country the austere restraints of 
jealousy were most completely laid aside,—in what- 
ever country the coarser, though ofien more virtuous, 
simplicity of unpolished ages was exchanged for win- 
ning and delicate artifices—in whatever country, through 
the influence of climate or polish, less boisterousness 
and intemperance prevailed,—it is there that we must 
expect to find the commencement of so great a revolu- 
tion in society.”’—vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 


We apprehend that the error of the very able editor 
of Warton is, that of assigning an influence too direct 
and immediate to Christianity. Chiristianity was the 
first principle of that which, in chivalrous gallantry, 
assumed an highly artificial form. The equalization 
of the sexes, as that of ranks, arose out of the com- 
mon hope of immortality, the blessing of Christian 
faith, imparted without respect of persons to both. 
|The Roman law itself softened, and became more 
igenerous to the female sex, afier the reign of Con- 
stantine. The respect paid to women by the clergy, 
though abused, even in the days of the Apostles— 
(we allude to a passage in St. Paul, certainly not 
expressed in the tone of chivalrous gallantry)—and 
still more so in the less pure and disinterested ages 
of the church, was almost an inevitable consequence 
of the elevation of the female churacter, the natural 
homage to the importance with which they were en- 
dowed by the new dispensation. It would be curi- 
ous to inquire how far the worship of the Virgin, 
though both in time and in place far more extensive, 
coincident in its universality and general predomi- 
nance with the growth of chivalrous respect for wo- 
men, may have contributed to this result. To the 
strictly evangelical Christian, who studies his faith 
in the gospel alone, there is something in the part as- 
signed to the females, in the sacred narrative, which 
instils a kind of involuntary respect, if not venera- 
tion. The thought which has been embodied in the 
well-known line, 


** Last by the cross and earliest by the tomb,” 


is inseparately mingled up with that solemn and 
mysterious scene, and cannot fail to blend with all the 
sacred feelings which it inspires. But when that in- 
tuitive homage had grown into prostrate deification, 
when the whole Christian world united to hymn the 


“ Vergine bella, che di sol vestita, 
Coronata di stelle, al sommo Sole 
Piacesti si, che in te sua luce nascose ;’— 


when, too, gallantry so constantly spoke the language 
of religion, and devotion of gallantry, this may have 
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been at least one of the subsidiary causes which con-| harmonious flow of verse. But we overleap this pe- me 
tributed to the high-toned adoration of the female cha- riod, as relates to other countries as well as Italy ; phi 
racter. For, after all, it was a poetical and highly nor can we pause to examine the author's luminous a 
aristocratical sentiment. It was not so much to wo-|view of the origin, the first and at the same time, the giv 
man, as to the high-born beauty, the lady-love, who| most perfect effects of printing. This question has _ 
presided in the tournament, and shone in hall or/recently called forth several volumes in Germany, un- po 
bower, that gallantry assumed its respectful tone. If,|noticed by Mr. Hallam. We must confess that we cat 
in fact, the offspring of Teutonic manners, it ought to| have not examined them so deliberately as to decide au 
appear, where Mr. Hallam justly observes it is not to| whether they contain much new or valuable matter. ing 
be found, in Beowulf in the oldest Teutonic frag-| Mentz, however, asserts the claim of Guttenberg with Cat 
ments, or in the Nibelungen Lied. In these poems,|all the ardour of local patriotism, and is about to erect itse 
‘love may appear as a natural passion, but not as a\a statue to his memory in some public place. equ 
convertiona! idolatry.” If again it were the genuine} We transport ourselves at once to the villa of Lo- ing 
and immediaie off=pring of Christianity, it ought cer- renzo de’ Medici. Classical learning had now, as it nun 
tainly to have been more general throughout the were, performed some of its more servile but neces- gate 
Christian world, more equably disposed through so-|sary drudgery. Valla’s celebrated though imperfect belf 
ciety, and developed at an earlier period. Though it treatise, de Elegantiis lingue Latina, the translations fres 
appears oceasionally in the earlier romances, usually from the Greek by the exiles from Constantinople and bea 
called Breton or Armoriecan, and sometimes elevates their scholars, the first efforts of grammar and lexico- mag 
the tone of the Provengal poetry—it reaches this’ graphy, had paved the way for those who were to San 
height in Amodis, and the prose romances of that move with freer step through the walks of classical Bru 
class. But as Amadis is andoubtedly Portuguese, literature. Scholarship, from a recluse and almost the 
and the same manners prevailed no doubt, through the monastic vocation, began to mingle up with the pur- abo 
whole Peninsula, the courtly Saracens of Spain may suits of men of the world; it became an elegant wey 
have contributed very much to the predominant fash- accomplishment of the highest; it began to associate he 
ion. In this sense, there may be some truth in its itself with the modern languages; to instil its order, Flo. 
Arabian origin ; for probably the manners of the court taste, and purity, into original and imaginative minds, ras 
of Cordova or Grenada, were as far removed from by no means chilling the energies, or restraining the lon 
those of the Arabian desert, or of the fierce warriors fancy, when it would pour itse!f out in its native we 
of Medina, as those of the Frankish mooarchs, or the tongue; and calling forth many specimens of Latin fomi 
Counts of Toulouse, from the Germans of Tacitus, poetry which, in ease, correctness, and elegance,come § the 
or the Goths of Jornandes. All these causes, then,| nearer to the classical models than most of the com- itsel! 
remotely contributed to its origin; bat its mature de-| positions of declining Rome. Politian was a poet in race 
velopment (as far, indeed, as it actually existed be- both languages. In Italian we do not think him revo 
yond the regions of poetic romance) must be aseribed equal to Lorenzo himself—some of whose sonnets ave “ 
toa very peculiar and artificial state of society; it was peculiarly sweet and graceful; whose *“ Ambra” is a its si 
poetry, poetry which entered, at least in some degree, flowing and agreeable piece of og poetry; —§ beau 
into real life, and exercised a lasting influence upon|and whose “ Carnival Songs,” in Mr. Hallam’s lan- § brow 
manners. The south of France may be considered guage, ‘display a union of classical grace and imita- § e ' 
its vative province, and the manners of France re-|tion with the native raciness of Florentine gaiety.” bitio 
tained its influence, till, like other feudal prejudices, We subscribe to Mr. Hallam’s estimate, both of the dang 
it was cast off by the vulgar violence of democratic faults and excellences of Politian’s Latin poetry. His and, 
revolution—when the “ days of chivalry” came to an great merit appears to us, that he led the way to that # °¢ ' 
end. approximation to better models, which harmonized whic 
Mr. Hallam considers the year 1440 as “ nearly co- and purified the verse of the best Latin poets of aa 
incident with the complete development of an ardent modern Italy, while he kept it free from that servile rt 
thirst for classical, and especially Grecian, literature imitation, that mosaic working of Virgilian or Ovidian oe 
in Italy, as the year 1400 was with its first manifes- words and phrases, into which more diffident or less § 
tation.’ It cannot be denied that this exclusive devo-| original writers of Latin poetry are apt to degenerate. & i. 
tion of the general mind to classical studies, was ac-- We cannot refrain from extracting, though at some enbe 
companied by almost a general dearth of original pro-|length, Mr. Hallam’s enthusiastic and high-wrought & ji, 
duction. This was more decidedly the case in Italy| description of Lorenzo at his villa on the “slope of agric 
than elsewhere. The genealogy of sonnetteers from Fiesole.”” He has caught some of the brightest hues & states 
Petrarch to Lorenzo de’ Medici, was never interrupt- of poetry, without departing from the sober dignity of 9 him t 
ed; but there are few names which are heard of be- prose :— the e: 
yond the general collections of poetry, and very few a . . , Euro 
single pieces which stand out from the seen mo- PE men. de’ nee ae ee yor med — regio 
notony of thought and expression, which prevails | yee hes of hs I vill es 5 whose 
hroughout those closely printed volumes, to which the| ns >? Tesearcaes 0 ea ee ing as 
wroeg. pantie: ts ’ ing the towers of Florence, on the steep slope of that 8 
youthful passion for Italian poetry has tempted us of lofty hill crowned by the mother city, the ancient a ‘ 
yore to devote some idle time, in hope of gleaning Fiesole, in gardens which Tully might hove envied, — 
some neglected beauty, some exquisite torn of with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his side, he s? 
thought, or some new grace of expression. ‘The chi-| delighted his hours of leisure with the beautiful visions 
valrous poems, the descendants of the early popular} of Platonic philosophy, for which the summer stillness li The 
prose romance, the Reali di Francia, and the progeni-! of an Italian sky appears the most congenial accom- terar 
tors of the Orlando Inamorato and Orlando Furioso,| paniment. : estime 
were as yet cold and prolix, without much fertility of} ‘Never could the sympathies of the soul with out- ant 
0 


invention, without gaiety, fire, richness of imagery, or|ward nature be more finely touched ; never could 
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more striking suggestions be presented to the philoso- 
pher and the statesman. Florence lay beneath them ; 
not with all the magnificence that the later Medici have 
given her, but, thanks to the piety of former times, 
presenting almost as varied an outline to the sky. One 
man, the wonder of Cosmo’s age, Brunelleschi, had 
crowned the beautiful city with the vast dome of its 
cathedral ; a structure unthought of in Italy before, 
and rarely since surpassed. It seemed, amidst cluster- 
ing towers of inferior churches, an emblem of the 
Catholic hierarchy under its supreme head; like Rome 
itself, imposing, unbroken, unchangeable, radiating in 
equal expansion to every part of the earth, and direct- 
ing its convergent curves to heaven. Round this were 
numbered, at unequal heights, the Baptistery, with its 
gates worthy of Paradise ; the tall and richly-decorated 
belfry of Glotto ; the church of the Carmine, with the 
frescos of Masaccio; those of Santa Maria Novella, 
beautiful as a bride, of Santa Croce, second only in 
magnificence to the cathedral, and of St. Mark; the 
San Spirito, another great monument of the genius of 
Brunelieschi ; the numerous convents that rose within 
the walls of Florence, or were scattered immediately 
about them. From these the eye might turn to the 
trophies of a republican government that was rapidly 
giving way before the citizen-prince who now surveyed 
them ; the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the signiory of 
Florence held their councils, raised by the Guelf aris- 
tocracy, the exclusive, but not tyrannous faction that 
long swayed the city ; or the new and unfinished palace 
which Bruneileschi had designed for one of the Pitti 
family, before they fell, as others had already done, in 
the fruitless struggle against the house of Medici ; 
itself destined to become the abode of the victorious 
race, and to perpetuate, by retaining its name, the 
revolutions that raised them to power. 

_ “ The prospect, from an elevation, of a great city in 
its silence, is one of the most impressive, as well as 
beautiful, we ever behold. But far more must it have 
brought home thoughts of seriousness to the mind of 
one who, by the force of events, and the generous am- 
bition of his family, and his own, was involved in the 
dangerous necessity of governing without the right 

and, as far as might be, without the semblance of po er; 
one who knew the vindictive and unscrupulous hostility 
which, at home and abroad, he had to encounter. If 
thoughts like these could bring a cloud over the brow 
of Lorenzo, unfit for the object he sought in that re- 
treat, he might restore its serenity by other scenes 
which his garden commanded. Mountains bright with 
various hues, and clothed with wood, bounded the ho- 
rizon, and, on most sides, at no great distance; but 
embosomed in these were other villas and domains of 
his own, while the level country bore witness to his 
agricultural improvements, the classic diversion of a 
slatesman’s cares. The same curious spirit which led 
him to fill his garden at Careggi with exotic flowers of 
the east, the first instance of a botanical collection in 
Europe, had introduced a new animal from the same 
regions. Herds of buffaloes, since naturalized in Italy, 
whose dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and lower- 
ing aspect, contrasted with the greyish hue and full 
mild eye of the Tuscan oxen, pastured in the valley, 
down which the yellow Arno steals silently through its 


long reaches to the sea.”"—pp. 243, 245. 


There is no greater temptation to the author of a 
literary history than the departure from the general 
estimate of mankind concerning individual writers. 
The pride which delights in onginality of opinion— 


the honest sense of justice, which is indignant at the 
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unfair distribution of glory—the base and the noble 
motive mingle together at times to betray the judgment. 
Clever men aspire to the fame of discoveries in the 
darkness ef past times—to draw forth some obscure 
name, and to resent, as it were, the injurious silence 
of posterity, as to its transcendent merits. ‘To many, 
the paradoxes of taste have an unspeakable charm; 
he who can see that to which all the world is blind, 
must be endowed with transcendent acuteness of vi- 
sion. On the other hand, the literary historian is 
pledged, in some degree, to revise the sentences of 
past times; he is untrue to his high office if he ac- 
quiesces, without examination, in the common opinion, 
and timidly submits merely to record and sanction the 
popular and accredited judgment. One of the great 
merits of Mr. Hallam’s book is the calm and equable 
line which he maintains between these conflicting 
forces—the proud disdain, or the servile deference, 
for established opinion. There is one case, indeed, 
where novelty of opinion is a welcome and acknow- 
ledged duty—where the silence of contemporaries, or 
of immediate posteri'y, has been from ignorance, not 
want of judgment—where either the author himself, 
or his friends, have not done justice to his memory 
by withholding valuable manuscripts from publica- 
tion. Thus it seems to have been with Lionardo da 
Vinci, already one of the greatest names of his age 
and country—as one of the unequalled fathers of bis 
art, and a scientific writer on its rules; but who, it 
appears, ought before this time to have assumed his 
rank as one of the boldest and most original thinkers 
—as one of those prophets who have been gifted with 
a premature foreknowledge of the future revelations 
of philosophy. He who has gazed with wonder and 
admiration on the intense depth of feeling, the g'ow- 
ing expression of character, as well as the wonderful 
breadth and vigour of colourings in the paintings of 
Lionardo, will be no less gratified than surprised at 
this modern accession to his fame. 


| ‘His greatest literary distinction is derived from 
\those short fragments of his unpublished writings that 
appeared not many years since; and which, according 
at least to our common estimate of the age in which 
he lived, are more like revelations of physical truths 
vouchsafed to a single mind, than the superstructure of 
its reasoning upon any established basis. The discove 

ries which made Galileo, and Kepler, and Mestlin, and 
Maurolycus, and Castelli, and other names illustrious, 
the system of Copernicus, the very theories of recent 
geologers, are anticipated by Da Vinci, within the com- 
pass of a few pages, not perhaps in the most precise 
language, or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so 
as to strike us with something like the awe of preter- 
natural knowledge. In an age of so much dogmatism 
he first laid down the grand principle of Bacon, that 
experiment and observation must be the guides of just 
theory in the investigation of nature. If any doubt 
could be harboured, not as to the right of Lionardo da 
Vinci to stand as the first name of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, which is beyond all doubt, but as to his originality 


| . . . 
‘in so many discoveries, which, probably, no one man, 


especially in such circumstances, has ever made, it must 
be on an hypothesis, not very untenable, that some parts 
of physical science had already attained a height which 
mere books do not record. The extraordinary works 
lof ecclesiastical architecture in the middle ages, espe- 
cially in the fifteenth century, as well as those of ‘l'os- 
canelli and Fioravanti, which we have mentioned, lend 





some countenance to this opinion ; and it is said to be 
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confirmed by the notes of Fra Mauro, a lay brother of|self was of the party of the established religion it 
a convent near Venice, on a planisphere constructed by | Athens, does not even spare the god in honour « 
him, and still extant. Lionardo himself speaks of the whose festival it was performed. In some othe 
earth’s annual motion, in a treatise that appears to have) writings, there is a blending up of the elements o 
been written about 1510, as the opinion of many philo-| the comic and the serious, not only as in the Shak 
sophers in his age.”—vol. i. pp. 503, 304. 'sperian drama, where ludicrous and tragical incidem 
and character are constantly intermingled, but in the 
We must add, that the authorities adduced by Mr./whole tone and essence of the poem. And this, 
Hallam fully bear out this splendid eulogy. ‘though the comic and the whimsical predominates 
As the field of literature expands, it becomes, at/appears to us the case with Pulci. We should » 
the same time, more difficult to select, and more ne- far differ from Mr. Hallam, as to doubt whether, ir 
cessary to dwell on, insulated points in the compre- any part of his poem, “ he had an intention of bring- 
hensive work of our author. The great religious strife ing religion into contempt.” We should question 
was now about to commence; its slow but not silent altogether whether he had any deliberate design or 
approach, its secret and pervading influence, when it intention at all. He surrendered himself with a sort 
had begun to work upon the opinions, the interests,| of carnival license to the caprice or fancy of the mo 
the passions of men, may be traced in every branch! ment, followed out and embodied his whimsical 
of literature. It is singular to observe it, partly in| thoughts as they occurred ; somctimes, as his subject 
connexion, partly in contrast, with that department of developed itself, melting, as in the passage which 
letters which might seem most remote from such grave Mr. Hallam points out, to real pathos; sometimes 
and solemn matters; too high in the airy regions of almost rising, as towards the a of the poem, in 
imagination to be disturbed by any impulse from ac- some of the circumstances of the Roncesvalles battle, 
tual and contemporary life. Italian poetry might al- into grandeur. In short, Pulci’s poem is, to the more 
most seem to have taken refuge in the romances of serious chivalrous romances, what the satiric drama 
the elder chivalry from the distracting and unimagi-| was to the tragic trilogies of Greece. 
native polemics of the day; and so in some respects} We rejoice to find that Mr. Hallam does justice to 
perhaps was the case. ‘Though there were many ex-|the Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo. Boiardo was 
ceptions of profound and serious spirits, who brought likewise a writer of sonnets and of lyric poetry, a 
an impetuous earnestness, a depth and intensity of Latin poet, and, we believe, the first translator of He- 
thought to such questions,—in Italy the general mind |rodotus. Though Boiardo was by no means success- 
was either too gay and light, or too much preoccupied ful in any of these works, they deserved notice as 
by its passion for classical literature, to enter with connected with the character of this remarkable mao. 
any general or absorbing interest into the awful con-| We must add, that we have always, we will not quite 
flict. While Luther was agitating men’s minds with say, believed, but wished to believe, a different version 
religious passions and Jessons—while his awakening of the story, alluded to by Mr. Hallam, of the Count 
pamphlets were stirring up the depths of the human of Scandiano borrowing the sonorous names, the Man- 
heart—lItaly, even the Pope himself, was listening to|dricardos and Gradassos of his verse, from the pea- 
the wild adventures of Ariosto’s paladins ; her printers sants on his own estate. It is said (we cannot imme- 
were busily multiplying editions of the Orland . \diately call to mind our authority,) that he was sorely 
The earliest, however, of the more celebrated among) perplexed for a name to accord with the fiercest and 
these romantic poems, the Morgante of Pulei, strong- proudest of his pagans, and was riding rather discon 
ly indicates the state of the Italian mind previous to/solately through his domains, when he heard ee 
the outbreak of the Reformation. Religious opinion,| sant call another by the name of Rodomonte. The 
like every thing else, was in a loose and floating state; noble poet galloped back to his castle, set the bells 
the spirit of innovation had not yet awakened the fears | ringing, and ordered the castle to be illuminated to 
or the jealousies of its conservators; the established |celebrate this fortunate event. Having differed in 
creed was not taken under the austere protection of this important point with Mr. Hallam, we must ex- 
an alfrighted hierarchy: there was no Inquisition, for press our coatiel quate to his praise of the Innamorato, 
there was no Reformation. Pulci, who laughs at) for boldness and novelty of design, for that inventive 
everything, langhs upon religious topics with as broad felicity, which taught him to associate the wonders of 
and unserupulous humour as on profaner subjects; he the newly discovered and gorgeous East, the Cathay 
plunges into religious controversies with a bold and of Marco Polo, with his western Paladins. Europe 
careless irreverence, inexplicable to the feelings and|and Asia were first mingled by Boiardo in the romantic 
judgments of another age and another country. war. The terrors of the Tartar invasions, which spread 
Pulci’s own age took no very serious offence at forth from the remotest east, and might not yet be ex- 
that, which a few years later, and in a less-privileged hausted, with the vague rumours of immense cities, 
person than a poet of a humorous vein, would have and monarchs on thrones of gold and ivory, are blended 
heen of fearfully serious consequence to the peace or with the adventures of Archbishop Turpin’s heroes, 
even the life of the author. Ariosto, when he ven-|the knights of Charlemagne’s court; and over all is 
tures on allusions to such subjects, subdues himself thrown an air of genuine romance and of remote an- 
to a more guarded and quiet irony. Yet, even in|tiquity, which rarely disturbs us by the introduction 
Pulci himself, there is a kind of incongruity, a wild of. modern allusions, and is entirely withdrawn from 
revelry in all sorts of strange and interdicted opinions,| the passions and opinions of his time. Boiardo alone 
which moves the wonder of the reader best instructed| writes in the serious tone of a bard of the old chival- 
in the spirit of the times. There is, in fact, a free-| rous times; if his execution had been equal to his con- 
dom of burlesque and parody in southern nations ception—if his ruder language and inharmonious verse 
which seems unintelligible to the more serious North. had not tempted a less congenial mind to remodel his 
The Aristophanic comedy, though Aristophanes him-| work, and thus throw a dim uncertainty over his fame, 
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as well as changed the character of his poem—the| Orlando has less of the honest simplicity, and his Astolfo 

original author of the Orlando Innamorato would have ‘less of the gay boastfulness, than had been assigned to 

maintained a much higher rank among the poets of|them in the cyclus. 

modern Europe. | **Corniani observes of the style of Ariosto, what we 
On Ariosto we admire the just and discriminating) ™Y all perceive on attending to it to be true, that he 

as well as ardent, language of Mr. Hallam. We only|'s Sparing in the use of metaphors, contenting himself 

regret that our limits compel us in some degree to cur-| generally with the plainest expression ; by which, if he 


tail this brilliant and elaborate criticism |loses something in dignity, he gains in perspicuity. It 
’ |may be added, that he is not very successful in figura- 


“Ariosto has been, after Homer, the favourite poet tive language, which is sometimes forced and exagge- 
of Europe. His grace and facility, his clear and rapid|rated. Doubtless this transparency of phrase, so emi- 
stream of language, his variety and beauty of invention, | nent in Ariosto, is the cause that he is read and delighted 


) his very transitions of subject, so frequently censured |in by the multitude, as well as by the few; and it seems 
_ by critics, but artfully devised to spare the tediousness | also to be the cause that he cun never be satisfactorily 


that hangs on a protracted story, left him no rival in ge-|rendered into any language less musical. and conse- 


) neral popularity. Above sixty editions of the Orlando) quently less independent upon an ornamental dress in 


Fur'oso were published in the sixteenth century. | poetry, than his own, or one which wants the peculiar 
There was not one, says Bernardo Tasso, of any age,|advantages, by which conventional variances in the 
or sex, or rank, who was satisfied after more than a/form of words, and the liberty of inversion, as well as 
single perusal. If the change of manners and senti-|the frequent recurrence of the richest and most eupho- 


| ments have already in some degree impaired this attrac-| nious rhymes, elevate the simplest expression in Ltalian 


tion, if we cease to take interest in the prowess of Pa-/ verse above the level of discourse, Gal leo, being asked 
ladins, and find their combats a little monotonous, this| by what means he had acquired the remarkable talent 
is perhaps the necessary lot of all poetry, which, as it}of giving perspicuity and grace to his philosophical 
can only reach posterity through the medium of con-| writings, referred it to the continual study of Ariosto. 
temporary reputation, must accommodate itself to the} His sim les are conspicuous for their elaborate beauty; 
fleeting character of its own time. This character is|they are familiar to every reader of this great poet; 
strongly impressed on the Orlando Furioso; it well|imitated, as they usually are, from the ancients, they 
suited an age of war, and pomp, and gallantry ; an age | maintain an equal strife with their models, and occa- 
when chivalry was still recent in actual life, and was re-| sionally surpass them. Bunt even the general strain of 
flected in concentrated brightness from the mirror of Ariosto, natural as it seems, was not unpremed.tated, 
romance. or left to its own felicity ; his manuscript at Ferrara, part 
“It has been sometimes hinted as an objection to|of which is shown to strangers, bears numerous altera- 
Ariosto, that he is not sufficiently in earnest, and leaves|tions, the pentimenti, if | may borrow a word from a 
alittle suspicion of laughing at his subject. 1 do not/| kindred art, of creative genius.”—pp. 423-425. 
perceive that he does this ina greater degree than good 
sense aud taste permit. The poets of knight-errantry|  * : < , 
might in this respect be arranged inascale, of which|Sise the faults of Ariosto. Something. however, 
Pulci and Spenser might stand at the extreme points ;| "ht to have been said, and no one would have said 
the one mocking the absurdities he coolly invents, the|!t 19 @ more natural and unaffected tone of moral dig- 
other, by intense strength of conception, full of love and) "ity than Mr. Hallam, on the too luxurious colouring 
faith in h’s own creations. Between these Bo ardo,|of some passages, the strange and fantastic indrcency 
Ariosto, and Berni take successively their places; none |of others, in the Furioso, For this, we conceive, even 
80 deeply serious as Spenser, none so ironical as Puic:.;more than the change of manners, causes Ariosto to 
It was not easy in Italy, especially after the Morgante | be less read than formerly. He proceeds :— 
eg ans danaed the stae af eidionin, to keep up} “The Italian critics love to expatiate in his praise 
at every moment the solemn tone wh ch Spain endured | aaah Ren keenly ible to his defrots, 
in the romances of the sixteenth century ; nor was this Gage Lacy GS Gen Remy SSRnow OS ms CrKee, 


or Che variety of style and of rhythm in Ariosto, it is re- 
consonant . 90 al - sal f a . 
mant to the gaiety of Aricsto.”—p. 42u. marked by Gravina, is convenient to that of his subject. 


After vindicating Ariosto for building on the found s-| His rhymes, the same wuthor observes, seem to spring 
tion of Boiardo—chiefly by the exainple of the Iliad,| from the thoughts, and not from the necessi ies of metre, 
which “ was ouly a fragment of the tale of Troy,” one | He dese. *hes mnutely, but wth much felcty, and 
episode and portion of the great Cycle of the war of Ves #clex ilea of every part; like the Farnesian Her- 


lium—Mr. Hallam thus proceeds— cules, which seems greater by the distinctness of every 
veinand muscle. Quacrio praises the correspondence 


“The inventions of Ariosto are less orig'nal than/of the sound to the sense. Yet ne.ther of these critics 
those of Bo ardo, but they are more pleasing and various.| s blindly partial. It is acknowledged indeed by hs 
The teles of old mythology and of modern romance fur-| warmest advocates, that he falls sometimes below his 
nished him with those delightful episodes we all admire, | subject, and that trifling and feeble lines intrude too 
with his Olimp a and Bireny, his Ar odante and Geneura, | frequently in the Orlando Furioso. [can hardly regret, 
hs Cloridan and Medoro, his Zerbino and Isabella. He is| however, that in the passages of flat ery towards the 
more conversant with the Latn poets, or has turned] house of Este, such as that long genealogy which he 
them to better account than his | re lecessor. For the | deduces in the th rd canto, hs genius has deserted him, 
sudden transitions in the middle of a canto or even aland he degenerates, as it were w.lfully, into prosaic 
stanza, with whch every reader of Arosto is familar, tediousness. In other allusions to contemporary history, 
he is indebted to Boiardo, who had himself imitated in/he is little better. I am hazard.ng a deviation from the 
them the metrical romancers of the preced ng age. | judgment of good critics when IL add, that in the open. 
From them also, that justice may be rendered to those /ing stanzas of each canto, where the poet appears in his 
nameless rhymers, Boiardo drew the individual ty of cha-|own person, | find generally a detic:ency of vigour and 
tacter, by which the.r heroes were distinguished, and| original ty, a poverty of thought and of emotion, which 
whieh Ariosto has not been so careful to preserve. H.s|is also very far from unusual in the speeches of his cha- 


Mr. Hallam appears by no means inclined to dis- 
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racters. But these introductions have been greatly ad- 
mired. 

“Many faults of language in Ariosto are observed by 
his countrymen. They justly blame also his inobser- 
vance of propriety, his hyperbolical extravagance, his 
harsh metaphors, his affected thoughts. These are 
sufficiently obvious to a reader of reflecting taste; but 
the enchantment of his pencil redeems every failing, and 
his rapidity, like that of Homer, leaves us little time to 
censure before we are hurried forward to admire. 
The Orlando Furioso, as a great single poem, has been 


very rarely surpassed in the living records of poetry. | 


He must yield to three, and only three, of his predeces- 
sors. He has not the force, simplicity, and truth to na- 
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in like manner maintains its independence of religious 
‘strife: and in our own country, Surrey and Wyatt 
‘seem to have taken advantage of a calm moment, 
‘before the gathering, or rather the bursting, of the 
storm, to infuse something of the grace and harmony 
of Petrareh into English verse. But in Germany 
theology laid its strong hand on literature, and almost 
bound it to its exclusive service. Poetry began t 
speak only in religious hymns. The curious poem 
of Theuerdank, we may observe, though published 
only in 1517, belongs to a somewhat earlier period. 
A recent editor of this work has re-opened the ques- 
tion of its authorship, and adduces some strong rea- 


ture of Homer, the exquisite style and sustained majesty 80S for believing that the groundwork, at least, oi 
of Virgil, nor the originality and boldness of Dante.|/the poem belongs to the emperor Maximilian ; and 
The most obvious parallel is Ovid, whose Metamor- that Pfinzing, the poetical burgher of Nuremburg, 
phoses, however, are far excelled by the Orlando Furi-|had only the honourable office of completing and pre- 
oso, not in fertility of invention, or variety of images | paring for the press the unfinished composition of his 
and sentiments, but in purity of taste, in grace of lan- imperial master. Classical learning was at first in- 
guage, and harmony of versification.”—pp. 425, 426. |clined to devote itself to the advancement of the 
; : _ |Reformation, till the Reformation, somewhat con- 
Italy had thus surrendered itself to the spell of this 'temptuously, spurned its alliance, and appealed to the 
new enchanter. The poetry of Ariosto was the oceu-|yyeultivated intellect, and, it must be + ramet He dar 
pation of its light and festive hours; in its graver| too frequently to the passions of the ignorant. But 
studies it soared to the heights of the Platonic philoso-| into this beaten field it is impossible for us to enter. 
phy with Ficinus, or sounded the depths of the Ca-| we pass with regret Mr. Hallam’s observations on 
bala with Picus of Mirandola, or plunged with Ponpo-| Erasmus and some other distinguished names of the 
natius into wilder and more dangerous speculations. | neriod ; we pause only to extract his character of 
Popes, cardinals, princes, the burgher sovereigns of |} yther. 
the few free cities that remained, in their serene and| 


undisturbed enjoyment of chivalrous poetry and pagan| “In the history of the Reformation Luther is incom- 


philosophy, might seem almost uncorscious of the parably the greatest name. We see him, in the skilful 


revolution which was passing beyond the Alps in 
literature, as well as in graver matters. 

A few of the more devout in the highest ranks of 
the church and the state (as Professor Ranke has 
shown in his History of the Popes) returned to 
severer studies, and at first closely approximated in 
some of their opinions to the reformers of the north; 
and, indeed, the spirit of inquiry once awakened in 
Italy, it advanced in speculative daring far beyond 


composition of Robertson, the chief figure of a group 
lof gownsmen, standing in contrast on the canvass with 
\the crowned rivals of France and Austria, and their 
attendant warriors, but blended in the unity of that 
‘historic picture. This amazing influence on the revolu- 
tions of his own age, and on the opinions of mankind, 
seems to have produced, as is not unnatural, an exag- 
gerated notion of his intellectual greatness. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides, that he wrote his own language 
with force and purity ;, and he is reckoned one of its 


the bounds which arrested the reformers of the north.!hest models. The hymns in use with the Lutheran 
But it was, in fact, a small lettered aristocracy which | church, many of which are his own, possess a simple 
embraced the anti-papal doctrines; these in Italy|dignity and devoutness, never, probably, excelled in 
never reached the body of the people. Mr. Hallam |that class of poetry, and alike distinguished from the 
has stated the curious discovery of Signor Panizzi, poetry of Sternhold or Brady, and from the meretrici- 
that Berni, the re-writer of the Orlando Innamorato,| ous ornament of later writers. 

had embraced such opinions. In general, however,| ‘‘ But, from the Latin works of Luther few readers, 
the literature of Italy stood entirely aloof from these ! believe, will rise without disappointment. Their in- 
questions, which began to absorb all the activity of temperance, their coarseness, their inelegance, their 
the public mind in Germany and France, and, at a/Scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that,menace the foun- 
somewhat later period, in England. Some of the | ations of religious morality, are not compensated, s 
best Latin poets of Italy, Sanazzaro and Vida, oeca- far at least as my slight acquaintance with them ex- 
sionally chose Christian, and even Catholic, subjects, |*©?4s, by much strength or acuteness, and still less b 
Sanazzaro’s De Partu Virginis bears strong indica-|“"Y ™Pressive ongrente. Some of his treatises, ot 
tions of the prevailing classical taste: and, at any |\\° ay ry ae ry wo sa re ne ys — 

te, these were exceptions to the general tone of against the falsely-named order of bishops,” can ! 

se Thel F . _ described as little else than bellowing in bad Latin 
Italian literature. The Latin poems of Fracastorius,' neither of these books display, as far as I can judge, 
the beautiful lyrics of Flaminius, the elegies of any striking ability. It is not to be imagined; that : 
Naugerins, the other didactic pieces of Vida, the! man of his vivid parts fails to perceive any advantage 
piscatory eclogues of Sanazzaro; the early Italian) in that close grappling, sentence by sentence, with an 
dramatic pieces, both the tragic and the comic; the adversary, which fils most of his controversial writings: 
prose works of the greatest master who had yet/and in scornful irony he had no superior. His epistle 
written in Jtalian, Machiavelli, give few indications to Erasmus, prefixed to the treatise De servo arbitrio, 
of the contest which absorbed almost all the produc- js bitterly insolent in terms as civil as he could use. 
tive energy of the intellect in some parts of urope.|But the clear and comprehensive line of argument 
The new Italian school of Boscan and Garcilasso in tens the reader’s understanding, and re 


|which enli 
Spair . en the commencement of her fertile comedy, solves his difficulties, is always wanting. An 
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ed dogmatism, resting on an absolute confidence in the | lowers, if they do not suppress, are prudently silent 
infallibility, practically speaking, of his own judgment, | about the published writings of our Whitefield. Luther 
pervades his writings; no indulgence is shown, no| wrote rudely to a rade age and a rude class of read- 
pause allowed, to the hesitating; whatever stands in/ers, It is in his moral courage, his inexhaustible 
the way of his decisions, the fathers of the church, the| activity, his indefatigable perseverance, not in his 
schoolmen and philosophers, the canons and councils, | mental accomplishments, not in the profound and 
are swept away in a current of impetuous declamation ;/ comprehensive philosophy which calmly investigates 
and as everything contained in Scripture, according to 4}. depth of a subject, that we must recognise the 
Luther, is easy to be understood, —— _ be Un-| great distinction of Luther. He wrote from his pas- 
derstood in his oe —— seedy Hoctrine| sions,—passions in general lofty and generous, but 
incurs the anathema of perdition. Jerome, he says, Hel he been & cole cnt qoves 


: : , ‘ still passions. 
poe ea rightly canonized, must, but for soe | thinker, a dispassionate and philosophical writer, he 


ave been damned for his interpretation| —— * Id hi ae oleh ae . 
of St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans. That the Zwing-|"®Ver Would have occupie what we may presume to 
consider ‘his designated place in the religious history 


lians, as well as the whole church of Rome, and the} é 
Anabaptists, were shut out by their tenets from salva- of mankind. The man was greater than the author. 


tion, is more than insinuated ‘in numerous passages of)!" most cases we study with interest the biography 
Luther’s writings. Yet he had passed himself through | of a distinguished writer for the light which it throws 
several changes of opinion. In 1518, he rejected|on the character and composition of his works :—here 
auricular confession ; in 1520, it was both useful and/the writings are chiefly read to illustrate the character 
necessary ; not long afterwards, it was again laid aside.|of the author. Luther may be considered as an active 
I have found it impossible to rgconcile, or to under- and uncommonly powerful religious pamphleteer— 
stand, his tenets concerning faith and works; and can|opposing dogmatic innovation to the dogmatism of 
only perceive, that if there be any reservation in favour| the established creed ; for it is dogmatism alone which 
of the latter, not merely sophistical, of which I am| moves or satisfies the mass of mankind. The indis- 
hardly well convinced, it consists in distinctions too tinct and indefinite in polemics is always ineffective. 
subtle for the people to apprehend. These are not the! Where Luther hesitated and fluctuated, or took a 
oscillations of the balance in a calm understanding, | middle ground, as in the sacramental question, there 
conscious of the difficulty which so often attends the| he was speedily supplanted by bolder and more de- 
estimate of opposite presumptions, but alternate gusts cided asserters. Both Robertson, then, and Mr. Hal- 
peli same y ap tere yf i a ——_ *S/lam, may be in the right. In the general history of 
enacious of his judgme i orm. . tm ‘ 
“It is not inpeuliie that some offence will be taken| mnfismation Lather uty Casart any he the oo 
at this character of his works by those who have |2°Mt the central figure of the design ; while the lite- 
thought only of the man ; extraordinary as he doubt-|"@"Y historian, calmly surveying his works, inquiring 
less was in himself, and far more so as the instrument | What pas what indestructible book he has de- 
of mighty changes on the earth. Many, of late years, livered as an inheritance to posterity, will be inclined 
especially in Germany, without holding a single one of '° call in question that overweening fame which is 
Luther’s more peculiar tenets, have thought it neces. | attached to his name; may express some natural 
sary to magnify his intellectual gifts. Frederic Schlegel| Wonder that he exercised such unparalleled power 
is among these ; but in his panegyric there seems a/0VeT his age and country. But has Mr. Hallam done 
little wish to insinuate that the reformer’s powerful un-/full justice even to the literary character of Luther? 
derstanding had a taint of insanity. This has not un-|His great literary work is unquestionably the transla- 
naturally occurre:! to others, from the strange tales of|tion of the Bible. It created, we may almost say, 
diabolical yisions Luther very seriously recounts, and|the German language. The older poems, the Nibe- 


from the inconsistencies as well as the extravagance of}tangee and the Lays of the Minnesingers, had not 


some passages. But the total absence of self-restraint, 
with the intoxicating effects of presumptuousness, is 
sufficient to account for aberrations, which men of 
regular minds construe into actual madness. Whether 
Luther were perfectly in earnest as to his personal 
interviews with the devil, may be doubtful; one of 
them he seems to represent as internal.””"—pp. 513-516. 


This is admirable; we admire the courage with 


eg the function exercised by the poets of 


taly, Spain, and England, and to a certain degree, of 
They had not formed a standard of lan- 
Even 
Theuerdank is in a dialect; and in essaying another 
of the old German poems recently issued from the 
/same press at Quedlinberg-Kutun, we found that we 


France. 
|guage intelligible throughout the country. 


‘had to learn a new language. In this respect Luther 


which it is said, as well as the vigorous discrimi-|was the Homer of Germany. The Bible consolidated 
nation which it displays. Yet we think that there is)/at least the north of Germany into one nation; it was 
something wanting to complete the truth of the pic-|the common bond of nationality ; and the Reforma- 
ture: in the first place, few of those who have exer-|tion—which seemed entirely to quench the spirit of 
cised a powerful religious influence over their age|invention throughout the whole Jand—which was suc- 
claim a high place in the history of mere literature.|ceeded by a long tract of total barrenness in the 


To confine ourselves to two instances :—the publish- 


ed remains of Savonarola only excite our wonder that) 


the Florentine preacher should ever have stirred the 
minds of his countrymen with such commanding awe. 
ln Florence, if any where, we should have expected 
that pure Athenian taste, diffused throughout society, 
which would have required the eloquence of a Demos- 
thenes,—that eloquence which speaks almost as 
vividly to posterity in written volumes, as of old to 
the ears of the listening people. Even his own fol- 


national literature—by this one gift more than com- 
pensated for the evil it had wrought. When the Ger- 
|man was to have its late revival—a revival which 
took place almost within our own days—when it was 
again to burst forth with all the burning vigour of long- 
suppressed, long-suspended life—when it was to 
swarm, as it were, with native philosophers, poets, 
historians—writers in every branch and in every de- 
partment of letters—the language of Luther's Bible 
was the great well of “ German undefiled,” which 
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not only afforded a powerful and copious vocabulary sophy. His own models were the oriental reveries of 
to the writer, but had prepared, as it were, the ear the Cabala, and the theosophy of the mystics. He 
and the understanding of the reader in every class of seized hold of a notion which easily seduces the ima- 
society for the prose of the Kants and the Jacobis, gination of those who do not ask for rational proof, 
and the poetry of the Schillers and the Goethes of that there is a constant analogy between the macro- 


the present age. 

We shou!d not do justice to Mr. Hallam, if we 
were not to give some example of the manner in which 
he treats subjects more abstruse and remote from po- 
pular knowledge. It might seem that the reforma- 
tion, instead of extinguishing, had merely pent up for 
a time the unextinguishable superstition of the human 
mind, which, however, found vent by other channels, 
In Germany particularly, thus suddenly and* forcibly 
dissevered from its usual associate, religion, it formed 
a strange and unnatural connexion with science. It 
has been observed by several writers, that the belief 
in witcheraft and other diabolical influences, seemed 
to take stronger root in Protestant countries, to lead 
to public acts of greater cruelty and absurdity, than 
betore the reformation. There remained a craving for 
the preternatural, which, deprived of its accustomed 
aliment, sought to corrupt everything sound and whole- 
some into its food. Germany was net so prolific as 
England in purely religious fanaticism. Her mere 
dreamy enthusiasm was mixed up with her medicine 
and her metaphy-ies, at least as much as with her 
theology. The combination between coherent reason- 
ing, aid at times extraordinary powers of intellect, 
with almost insane ex!travagance, is even more start- 
ling in these philosophical visionaries; it enforces 
the suspicion of knavery and imposture even more 


strongly than in the authors of wild religious sects. 
In them it is more impossible justly to discriminate 
the proportions of philosopher, of madman, and of 
charlatan, which are blended together in the strange 


and conflicting character. ‘The succession of these 
men in Germany has never been interrupted; it has 
sometimes, as in Jacob Behmen, mingled itself with 
religious dreamery, sometimes spoken a purely medi- 
eal language; but from Paracelsus to the Homoiopa- 


thists, it hes never been extinct, and has never wanted | 


Mr. Hallam thus' ; 
|sometimes, except the salamanders, bear children to 


|him; they know future events, and reveal them to us; 


believing and admiring votaries. 
describes one of the earliest and most remarkable pro- 
genitors of this race :— 


“ While Ramus was assaulting the stronghold of Aris-| 


totelian despotism, the syllogistic method of argumen- 
tation, another province of that extensive empire, its 
physical theory, was invaded by a still more audacious, 
and we must add, a much more unworthy innovator, 
Theophrastus Paracelsus. Though few of this extra- 
ordinary person’s writings were published before the 


cosm, as they call it, of external nature, and the micro- 
cosm of man. This harmony and parallelism of all 
things, he maintains, can only be made known to us by 
Divine revelation; and hence all heathen philosophy 
has been erroneous. The key to the knowledge of na. 
ture is in the Scriptures only, studied by means of the 
Sprit of God communicating an inter.or hght to the 
contemplative soul. So great an obscurity reigns over 
the writings of Paracelsus, which, in Latin at least, are 
not originally his own, for he had but a scanty acquaint- 
ance with that language, that it is difficult to pro- 
nounce upon his opinions, especially as he affects to 
use words in senses imposed by himself; the develop- 
ment of his physical system consisted in an accumula. 
tion of chemical theorems, none of which are conform- 
able to sound philosophy. 

**A mixture of fynaticism and imposture is very 
palpable in Paracelsus, as in what he calls his Caba- 
listic art, which produces by imagination and natural 
faith, ‘per fidem naturalem ingenitam,’ all magical ope- 
rations, and counterfeits by these means whatever we 
see in the external world. Man has a sidereal as well 
material body, an astral element, which all do not par- 
take in equal degrees; and therefore the power of ma- 
gic, which is in fact the power of astral properties, or 
of producing t rose eflects which the stars naturally pro- 
duce, is not equally attainable by all. This actual ele- 
ment of the body survives for a time after death and 
explains the appar.tion of dead persons; but in this 
state it is subject to those who possess the art of magic, 
which is then called necromancy. 

“ Paracelsus maintained the animation of everything; 
all minerals both feed and render their food. And 
besdes this life of every part of nature, it is peopled 
with spiritual beings, inhabitants of the four elements, 
subject to disease and death hke man. ‘hese are the 
silvains (sylphs,) undines, or nymphs, gnomes, and 
salamanders. It is thus observable that he first gave 
these names, which rendered afterwards the Rosicru- 
cian fables so celebrated. These live with man, and 


they are also guardians of hidden treasures, which may 
be obtained by their means. 1 may perhaps have said 


too much about paradoxes so absurd and mendacious; 


but literature is a garden of weeds as well as flowers; 


jand Paracelsus forms a link in the history of opinion, 


which should not be overlooked.” —pp. 541—543. 
From this cloudy and mystic twilight, it will be a 


middle of the century, yet as he died in 1541, and his|singular transition to the clear and piercing Jight in 
disciples began very early to promulgate his theories,)which Machiave'li has placed the secret springs of 
we may introduce his name more appropriately in this|human action, and laid open the worst realities of our 
than in any later period. The system, if so it may be|nature. Js not Machiavelli, in a few words, the ex- 
called, of Paracelsus had a primary regard to medicine, | pression of the Italian mind; not without fine and 
which he practised with the boldness of a wandering |nobje enthusiasm, but habituated to oppose craft to 
empiric. It was not unusual in Germany to carry ©” | power, the noble energies of intellectual acuteness to 
this profession; and Paracelsus employed his youth in| brute foree 2 Such, in feet, appears to be Mr. Hal- 
casting nativities, practising chiromancy, and exhibit-|j..0,’s view : it io impossible to be manre fair at once 
ing chemical tricks. He knew very little Latin, and his} +, the emeciien - th ine of Mechievelli’s cele 
writings are as unintelligible from their style as their sub- beesed teeatl "We ° ‘ell = . es oo - 
stance. Yet he was not without acuteness in his own pro-| - oe eeEee © quote omy Wwe a oy —e 
we are auXious to reserve some space for the observa- 


fession; and his knowledge of pharmaceutic chemistry | © ; : ~ 
was far beyond that of his age. Upon this real advantage | Wons on the Discorsi, Machiavelli's greater, but at 


he founded those extravagant theories, which attracted | ‘he same time, less known work. 
many ardent minds in the sixteenth century, and were! ‘* None of the explanations assigned for the motives 
afterwards woven into new schemes of fanciful philo-|of Machiavel in The Prince is more groundless than 
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one very early suggested, that by putting the house of|calm and judicious mind, which can separate that 
Medici on schemes of tyranny, he wis artfully luring | which is uviversa! and immutable, from that which is 
them to their ruin. Whether ths could be reckoned extraneous and temporary—which can frame and adapt 
an excuse, may be left to the reader; but we may con-/the great leading privciples to modern uses—they are 
fidently affirm that it contradicts the whole tenor of that not less worthy of study. But we break off, as well 
treatise. And, without palliating the worst passatces, | aware that we can add nothing to the authority cf Mr. 
it may be said that few books have been more miste-|f{ajjam on such subjects. 

presented, It is very far from true, that he advises a 
tyrannical admin'stration of government, or one likely| “ The discourses of Machiavel upon the first books 
to excite greneral resistance, even to those whom he |of Livy, though not more celebrated than The Prince, 
thought, or rather knew from experience, to be placed have been better esteemed. Far from being exempt 
inthe most difficult position for retaining power, by|from the same bias in favour of unscrupulous politics, 
having recently been exalted to it. The Prince, he| they abound with similar maxims, especially in the third 
repeatedly says, must avoid all that will render him| book, but they contain more sound and deep thinking 
despicable or odious, especially injury to the property /on the spirit of small republ.cs, than could be found in 
of citizens, or to their honour. This will leave nothing | any preceding writer that has descended to us ; more 
to guard against but the ambition of a few. Conspira-| probably, in a practical sense, than the Polit.cs of Aris- 
cies, which are of L.ttle importance while the people |totle, though they are not so comprehensive. In rea- 
are wel! affected, become unspeakably dangerous as|sonng upon the Roman government, he is naturally 
soon as they are hostile. Their love, therefore, or at|Sometimes misled by confidence in Livy; but his own 
least the absence of their hatred, is the basis of the |xcquaintance w.th modern Italy was in some measure 
governor's secur ty, and far better than any fortresses. |the corrective that secured him from the errors of uv- 


A wise prince will honour the nobility, at the same (inary antiquaries. 
time that he gives content to the people. If the ob- 
servance of these maxims is | kely tu subvert a ruler’s 
power, he may be presumed to have designed the 
ruin of the Medici. The first duke in the new dy- 
nasty of that house, Cosmo I., lived forty years in the 
practice of all Machiavel would have advised, for evil 
as well as good; and lis reign was not insecure.””—pp. 
558, 559. 


Mr. Hallam proceeds to describe that which is of 


darker taint in ‘I'he Prince. He concludes with this 


paragraph :— 

“The eighteenth chapter, on the manner in which 
princes should observe faith, might pass for a satire on 
their usual violations of it, if the author did not too se- 
riously manifest his approbation of them, The best 
palliation of this, and of what else has been justly cen- 
wred in Machiavel, is to be derived from his life and 
times. These led him to consider every petty govern- 
ment as in a continual state of self-defence against 
treachery and violence, from its ill-affected citizens, as 
well as from its ambitious neighbours. It is very diffi- 
cult to draw the straight Lne of natural right in such 


circumstances; and neither perhaps the cool reader of 


aremote age, nor the secure subject of a well-organ- 
ized community, is altogether a fair arbiter of what has 
been dorie or counselled in days of peril and necessity; 
relatively, I mean, to the persons, not to the objective 
character of actions. ‘There is certainly a steadiness 


of moral principle and Christian endurance, which tells) 


us that it is better not to exist at all, than to exist at 
the price of virtue; but few indeed of the countrymen 
and contemporaries of Macliavel had any claim to the 
practice, whatever they mght have to the profession, 
of such integrity. His crime, in the eyes of the world, 
and it was truly a crime, was to have cast away the veil 
of hypocrisy, the profession of a religious adherence 
to maxims which at the same moment were violated.” 
—p. 560. ° 


We transcribe without mutilation the remarks on 
the Discourses of Machiavelli. It is well for society, 
With its present manifest tendencies, to consider the 
influence.of democracy in all its bearings, 1: is true 
that great wisdom is required to apply the lessons of 
ancient history, or of political writers so far removed 
from our own times, and living in a social state so 
different from our own as Machiavelli. But to the 


| ** These discourses are-divided into three books, and 


lcontain 143 chapters with no great regard to arrange. 


ment; written probably as retlect.ons occasionally pre- 
sented themselves to the author’s mind. ‘They are 
built upon one predominant idea : that the pol.tical and 
military annals of early Rome having had their coun- 
terparts in a great variety of parallel instances whch 
the recent history of Italy furnished, it is safe to draw 
experimental principles from them, and to expect the 
recurrence of similar consequences in the same cir- 
cumstances. This reasoning, founded upon a single 
repetition of the event, though it may easily mislead 
us, from an imperfect estimate of the conditons, and 
does not give a igh probubil.ty to our ant.cipations, is 
such as those intrusted w.th the safety of common- 
wealths ought not to neglect. But Machiavel sprinkles 
| these discourses with thoughts of a more general cast, 
jand often applies a comprehensive knowledge of his- 
tory, and a long expericuce of mankind. 

** Permanence, according to Machiavel, is the great 
aim of government. In this very common sentiment 
umong writers accustomed to republ.can forms, al- 
jthough experience of the mischiefs generally attending 
upon change might lead to it, there 1s no doubt, a little 
jot Machiavel’s original taint, the reference of political 
}ends to the benefit of the rulers rather than that of the 
jcommunity. But the pol.ty which he seems for the 
jmost part to prefer, though he does not speak expli- 
citly, nor always perhaps consistently, is one wherein 
the people should at least have great weight. In one 
passage he recommends, Lke Cicero and ‘Tacitus, the 
triple form, which endeavours to conc.hate the power 
of a prince with that of a nobility and a popular assem- 
bly, as the best means of preventing that cycle of re- 
voluuons through which, as he supposes, tae simpler 
institutions would naturally, if not necessarily, pass ; 
from monarchy to aristocracy, from that to democracy, 
and finally to monarchy again; though, as he observes, 
it rarely happens that there is time given to complete 
this cycle, which requires a long course of ages—the 
community itself, as an independent state, be ng gene- 
rally desuroyed before thewlose of the period, ** But, 
with this predilection for a republican polity, he yet 
Saw its essential weakness in d.fficuit circumstances ; 
and hence observes that there is no surer way to ruin a 





‘democracy than to set it on bold undertakings, which 


it is sure to misconduct. He has made also the pro- 
found and important remark, that states are rarely either 
formed, or reformed, except by one man, 
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‘* Few political treatises can even now be read with|tears from my eyes. I had not long continued in this 
more advantage than the Discourses of Machiavel ;|/ pensive mood, ere 1 was diverted from it by the sight, 
and in proportion as the course of civil society tends as I imagined, of a small cylindrical trunk, about a foot 
farther towards democracy, and especially if it should|long, rolling along with the tide, just below where I 























lead to what seems the inevitable consequence of de- 
mocracy, a considerable subdivision of independent 
states, they may acquire an additional value. The ab-| 
sence of all passion, continual reference of every pub- 
lic measure to a distinct end, the disregard of vulgar 
associations with names or persons, render him, though 
too cold of heart for a very generous reader, a saga-| 
cious and useful monitor for any one who can employ 
the necessary methods of correcting his theorems. He} 
formed a school of subtile reasoners upon political his- 
tory, which, both in Italy and France, was in vogue for! 
two centuries; and, whatever might be its errors, has| 
hardly been superseced for the better by the loose de- 
clamation that some dignify with the name of philoso- 
phical politics, and in which we continually find a more 
flagitious and undisguised abandonment of moral rules) 
for the sake of some idol of a general principle, than 
can be imputed to The Prince of Machiavel.” 


With these remarks we close our, of necessity, 
imperfect and somewhat desultory notice of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s first volume—the most important single volume 
that it has for some years been our duty to comment 
upon. By this specimen Mr. Hallam will confirm 
the solid and substantial reputation which he had 


sat, with a key tied to the handle. I stepped into the 
water, to seize the supposed prize, which, upoa open- 
ing, I found to contain nothing but a kind of written 
journal, rolled up, belonging (as I then conjectured) 
to some shipwrecked mariner ; but, notwithstanding all 
the care that had been taken to keep it dry, a great part 
(of the beginning especially) seemed to be quite obli- 
terated with the salt water; the leaves would not bear 
opening, without being torn to pieces : so that, though 
my curiosity was sufficiently raised to know what was 
contained in a manuscript, which had fallen after so 
strange a manner into my hands, yet, I was forced, for 
that time, to return it into its former receptacle, and 
wait till a fitter opportunity offered.” 


Such is the simple introduction to the history of 
Automathes. The manuscript thus discovered he con- 


‘trives with some difficulty to decipher, and he learns 


from it, that it was written by a Benedictine monk, 
who, with others, was driven from the island of Ja- 
pan, in 1614. This monk having been wrecked off 
the coast of America, is fortunate enough to gain the 
shore of a country which is designated as Noteria, 
where he meets with the singular subject of these nie- 
moirs, from whose relation he has written them down. 


already gained with all the sound and mature judges |‘This yolume was written by John Kirkby, who acted 
of literary excellence. By his completion of the work |ag tutor to Gibbon for about eighteen months. This 
with the same care and in the same spirit, he will historian informs us, that “distress forced him to 
enable English literature to boast of the first full, im-|Jeaye the country,” and he adds, “his learning and 
partial, and general view of the simultaneous progress | virtue introduced him to my father, and at Putney he 
cf letters in every part of Europe. ‘might have found at least temporary shelter, had not 
jan act of indiscretion again driven him into the world. 
|One day, reading prayers in the parish church, he 
|most unluckily forgot the name of King George : his 
atron, a loyal subject, dismissed him with some re- 
luctance, and a decent reward ; and how the poor man 
‘ended his days I have never been able to learn. Mr. 
John Kirkby is author ~f two small volumes; The 
| Life of Automathes, (London, 1745,) and an English 
‘and Latin Grammar, (London, 1746,) which, as a 
testimony of gratitude, he dedicated (Nov. 5, 1745,) 
to my father. The books are before me: from them 
‘the pupil may judge the preceptor; and upon the 
whole, his judgment will not be unfavourable. The 
Grammar is executed with accuracy and skiil, and I 
know not whether any better existed at the time in 
‘our language; but the Life of Automathes aspires to 
«During my abode in my native county of Cumber-| the honours of a philosophical fiction.” The object 
land, in quality of an indigent curate, I used, now and|of the book is, as intimated in the title-page, to show 
then in summer, when the pleasantness of the season | the extent to which the human understanding can pro- 
invited, to take a solitary walk to the seashore, which ceed in the acquisition of knowledge and the enlarge- 
lies about two miles from the town where I lived.! ment of ideas unassisted by human intelligence, and 
itere I would amuse myself, one while in viewing, at| yncheered by human converse. Not, as the author 
large, the agreeable prospect, which surrounded me ;| gays, that he attributes those acquirements to the 
and another while (confining my sight to nearer ob-| effect of our own capacity alone, any more than if he 
jects) in admiring the vast variety of beautiful shells, |}54 had the most complete education which the world 
thrown upon the beach, some of the choicest of which ean effecd 
I always picked up, to divert my little ones upon my . 
return. One time, among the rest, taking such a jour-| “I have given you a brief history of my life, and the 
ney in my head, I sat downupon the declivity of the | manner of my attainment of knowledge from my infan- 
beach, with my face towards the sea, which was now cy, till the time of my entrance into human society ; 
come up within a few yards of my feet; when immedi-| which happened towards the end of my twenty-first 
ately the sad thoughts of the wretched condition of my year, after I had continued in the island about nineteen 
family, and the unsuccessfulness of all endeavours to| years and ten months; and it is now near eleven years 
amend it, came crowding into my mind; which drove|since. Through all which, I would have it well ob- 
me into a deep melancholy, and ever and anon forced| served, that I attribute those acquirements no more to 


From the Retrespective Review. 
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The Capacity and Extent of the Human Understanding ; 
exemplified in the extraordinary Case of Automathes, 
a young Nobleman, who was accidentally left in his In- 
fancy upon a desolate Island, and continued Nineteen 
Years in that solitary State, separate from all Human 
Society. .2 Narrative acing with many surpris- 
ing Occurrences, both useful and entertaining to the 
Reader. London: 1745. 


































the effect of my own capacity alone, than if I had the 
most complete education which the world could afford. 
For I have all the reason in the world to believe, that 
if I had been left entirely to myself, after my father’s 
departure from me, I should have been little better 
than my dumb companions. From whence I cannot 
but conclude, ‘ That man, by nature, depends as much 
after his birth upon the care and instruction of others, 
to bring him to act-agreeably to his rational character, 
as he before depended upon the action of others to 
give him his birth’ And, if so, I think it may easily be 
made appear, ‘that all nations of men, how distantly 
soever placed from each other, do actually derive their 
education from a supernatural original, and that ever 
since their first appearance in the world.’ ” 


This proposition he attempts to prove principally 
by showing that it is quite beyond the ability of hu- 
man nature in itself to make such advances in educa- 
tion by experience, and that it is to be deduced from the 
agreement in the education of all mankind. Amongst 
the examples of agreement there are two which will, 
probably, excite a smile in our reader: ** How comes 
it else,”’ asks the worthy author, * that no people have 
been discovered at any time, but what are trained to 
walk always in an erect posture only ;" he might as 
well have asked, ** How comes it then, that no people 
have been discovered at any time but what are with- 
out tails?’ a fact in which, we verily believe, al- 
— the real and bond fide existence of this quadru- 
pedal ornament has not wanted learned advocates. 
“ Again,” proceeds the speculative philosopher, - 


** What reason can be assigned for the universal con- 
currence of all mankind, in attempting to express their 
thoughts by no other means than that of speech, by ar- 
ticulate sounds of the voice, made by the motion of 
the lips and tongue ? By what meaas could it happen, 
that the tongue, at least, should have any share at all 
in this; when the same thing may be demonstrated to 
be capable of being as fully performed, and more easily 
taught, by the bare turning or modulating the voice ; 
which is said to be experimented in China ?” 


The father of Automathes, a nobleman of Soteria, 
being banished from the kingdom by the contrivance 
of his enemies, embarks aboard a ship, with his wife 
and son, then just born—the ship is wrecked—all the 
crew, except the father and mother of Automathes, 
and himself, endeavour to save themselves in a boat, 
and perish; the hero’s family stay with the wreck, 
and escape. They are carried to a desert island, 
where, in the course of seven months, the mother 
dies. After her death Automathes, having observed 
the manner in which the kid of a hind obtained nour- 
ishment from its mother, and the kid having luckily 
died when he wanted a nurse, takes the same course, 
and is fed by its milk. The father beginning to feel 
the extreme desolateness of his situation, strains his 
eyes over the sea in hope of discovering land, that he 
might again feel the pleasure of mixing in human so- 
ciety; he succeeds, and refits an old boat belonging 
to the wrecked ship; and whilst he is spreading his 
sails, intending to take his infant son with him, the 
wind rises, and he is wafted over the waves without 
the possibility of resistance [he must have been but 
an indifferent sailor;] leaving his son on the island. 
Automathes himself had no recollection of this early 
part of his life. Besides the milk of the hind, he be- 
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ing the fowls of the air eat them, and with roots, from 
remarking that his dog, the only living thing which 
escaped with them from the wreck, subsisted upon 
them. The first occasion of reflection to the young 
islander, arises from a natural incident, related in a 
striking and forcible manner. 


‘* The first time I remember myself to be brought to 
serious reflection, though, doubtless, I had reflected 
upon many things before, happened on this manner: 
one remarkably hot day, I had wandered something far- 
ther than common from my cottage; and, going toa lake 
to quench my thirst, I was surprised with the appear- 
ance of a creature, as [ thought, in the lake, of a shape 
very different from anything I ever yet had seen; 
which, when I stooped to the water, seemed to leap 
upwards at me, as if in a design to pull me down to it. 
Terrified at the supposed danger, I started backwards, 
and fled with all possible haste to a neighbouring wood 
for shelter, where I skulked for some time, before I 
durst look out again, to see whether or no I was pur- 
sued. At length, my thirst returning, and perceiving 
no farther appearance of harm, I took courage to visit 
another part of the lake, where I hoped to drink with 
less disturbance. But, no sooner did I stoop down to 
the water again, than I was scared back with a like 
spectacle, as before. And this second disappointment 
made the place become so dreadful to me, that [ thought 
my greatest safety was, in being at the farthest remove 
from it. 

“It may, perhaps, be thought strange, that I should 
all this while be so afraid of nothing but my own sha- 
dow. But this, I suppose, was the first time I ever 
had beheld it in the water, or, at least, had taken no- 
tice of it; all the other fountains and rivulets I had 
hitherto seen, though sufficiently clear and transparent, 
having been either too shallow, or too rapid, to cast a 
reflection deep enough to fall under my observation. 
But, not long after, I grew better acquainted with such 
appearances, 

“I cannot, though, forget the deep impression, which 
this affright left upon me; an impression so strong, 
that, for several weeks after, I durst hardly look out of 
my cottage, always imagining, that this terrible phan- 
tom was in search of me; and my sleep was, for some 
time afterwards, disturbed with fearful starts and 
dreams. But time wore this off, and the continual sight 
of no danger emboldened me to walk about, as usual: 
only the lake was a long while after frightful to me, 
whenever I came near it. 

“This accident seemed, as it were, to rouse me out 
of my hitherto stupid condition into a sense of myself; 
which first broke forth in such inward expostulations 
as these: What am 1? How came I here? Upon which 
I would every now-and-then run over in my mind all 
the transactions which occurred, of my past life, to the 
present time. And so intent was I on these contem- 
plations, that 1 became heedless of everything else ; 
and, as I walked along, would often stumble and fall 
over whatever came in my way. But my mind was 
taken off from this thoughtfulness concerning herself, 
as her curiosity prevailed towa rer things; which 
now began to drive me abroad r’ ~ ‘an usual, to ‘uke 
notice of every object falling in : ay. And this, I 
conjecture, might happen®alou e ninth or tenth 
year of my age.” 

He afterwards sees the image of tue dog, and again 
of himself in the water; and comes tu the couclusion 
that it is his shadow. This circumste oce first surprised 
him into the notion of the existence of other creatures 





came acquainted with the use of fruits, from observ-| 


of his own species; for he had observed, that all the 
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creatures in the island produced similar creatures: he! ‘ Affrighted at the accident, I ran, w:thout any re. 
concladed that the dog and himself, two solitary ani- gard to my own safety, and catching him up in my 
mals, had been produced in the same way. And,|arms carried him a little distance off, and laid him upon 
when he compared the structure of his cottage (which the grass. Here, examining what mischief he had re- 
his father had built) with the regular apartments of ceived, I could perceive no visible breach in his body, 
the beavers, he guessed it must have been built by|S*ve 4 little skin rubbed from one of his knees; but! 
his predecessors. He begins to reason upon the sea; guessed at the greatness of his hurt, by supposing the 
which he conceives to be a great lake surrounded | lke to have befallen myself. look 1 
with hills: he examines the instruments in his cote}. After I had continued some time his on — 
tage, different in shape and consistence from anything| Patient to ese a a sane se a dead 
in the island: he notices the fragment of a boat, and | ey oe emeediea “ae pa a. somembennen, of the 
; ; " ‘ 
finally concludes, that he and his dog had by its MeAaNS| smallest insect; and his motionless condition made me 
been conveyed to the island. ‘Thence sprung @ long-|a¢ first conclude him to be only asleep. But after I 
ing for the society of his own species, and he became | found all endeavours in vain *o bring him to himself, my 
inelancholy. confusion increased, and 1 began to suspect that the 
body was not only bereft of sense and motion for the 
|present, but was also rendered incapable of performing 
study of nature, which every where presented me with| the functions of life ever after : for I considered, from 
fresh scenes of wonder; and the more | observed, still) ™Y OW" €xperience, that every degree of violence im- 
the inore was my curiosity increased. The first thing pressed upon me was usually followed with a propor. 
which drew my attention was, how the ground brought | tionable degree of pain, which was an utter enemy of 
forth its fruits, by which all living creatures were nou-|S!eep- T reasoned moreover with myself, that a greater 
rished, and seemed to receive their whole essence. 1 | force with the same instrument, or the sume force with 
observed the manner how the trees, the grass, and the|* different instrument, might —_ been —_ to 
flowers grew; each yielding its proper seed for new | Separate every member of the body from its fellow, or, 
clothing to their mother earth on their decay. The|* least, to have reduced it into a state as unlike what 
beaut.ful contexture also, which appeared in each in-| it was, and as incapable of recovering its former — 
dividual, gave me no small delight. And, in time, j|tion, as I had Bren & flower, or blade of grass, 2 ter I 
learned how these successive renewals of nature ex-|ad bruised it between my fingers. And in the end I 
actly corresponded with the mutions of the sun, at| came thoroughly conv need that this must be the case 
whose annual approach the woods and meadows put on| of my companion, whom I was now to expect held his 
a smiling green, and the flowers shot forth their heads,|CONVeTsation with ; but in a short time must behold his 
and at his removal to the more southern climates, all| 00dy mingled with the earth, like what lt constantly saw 
things seemed to fade and droop, as if they only lived bappen to every thing which received its growth from 
in hopes of his return, which never failed at the fixed | thence. But when I came to apply these melancholy 
time. | marked the agreement between the moon and|"eflections to myself, it is not in my power to make you 
tide, and the revolutions of the lesscr heavenly lumi.| Sensible of the uncommon emotions which arose within 
naries were the subject of my nocturnal contempla-| ™Y breast; and when I suspected that my ceasing to 
tions. I also employed some time in considering the| live might be no other than a ceasing for ever to ex st, 
figure, situation, and beautiful variety of the colours in| “bch seemed to be the case of the dog now before me; 
the rainbow. 1 discovered the necessity of rain and this struck me with such a horror and amazement, that, 
the solar heat, to ripen the fruits of the earth; and the| for some time, I seemed as if driven into the very con- 
use of morning and evening dews, to supply the ab-| dition I so much dreaded. y 
sence of the former, was likewise known to me. Icon-| _‘* When I was partly recovered out of this conster- 
sidered the admirable structure of the bodies of every| "tion, the day drawing to an end, I left the carcass 
species of anmal within my observation; how appo- "Pon the grass, and retired to my cottage with a mond 
sitely they were framed to serve their several purposes sufficiently disordered, and the dreadful apprehensions 
and ways of living, and what surprising art and fore.|2!¥ays runn.ng in my head of what was to befal me 
sight they shewed for the preservation of themselves] hereafter, would suffer me to take no rest the greatest 
and their young. In fine, 1 beheld the marks of wis-|P4't of that night. 
dom wherever | cast my eyes. An universal harmony 


and alternate dependence appeared through all parts : 
of the creat on; the most neglected things, when duly|*¥°" before bestowed, the contents of his cott»ge, and 


examined, being not without their manifest use. In|!5 particularly engaged with an old chest. The cone 
short, I was every where surprised with an spparently|tents display cousiderable variety; a mirror, a fan 
wise design, where the least design of all was ex-| painted with human figures, mathematical instre- 
pected.” ments, and books; from the first, which he breaks, 
' he learns what causes the reflexion; he cannot read 
From nature he proceeded to nature’s Gold ; and he} ihe books, it is true, but one of them being a mathe- 
goes on somewhat too rapidly, except on the SUPPOSI~| watical one, with figures, he is enabled, with their 
Hou of supervatural communication, He studies the! a .istance, to learn the science. The most striking 
economy of the beavers—is dazzled with the flash of incident in the book, and the most naturally told, is 
lightuing, and asiounded with the roar of the thunder! ihe discovery of fire, which leads him to the discovery 
—he contemplates and meditates upon the luminaries! o¢ conscience. 
which sporkie in the heavens, and becomes a natural 
asironomer. The oceurrence which gave him the} «One evening, as I was cutting down the reliques of 
sirongest emotion, was the death of his dog. occa-|an old rotten tree within my inclosure, whose situation 
Sioned by the fall of a tree which had been gnawed |did not please me, accidentally missing my aim I struck 
by the beavers. The effect of this accident is thus/the hatchet against a stone, wh'ch occasioned s arks to 
Teiated. |fly forth in abundance. After I had removed this with- 


“ But I was effectually directed from these ungrate- 
ful thoughts, when I came to apply more closely to the 


He next examines, with more attention than he had 
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out my pales, in my return I beheld some of the chips 
lying close by the remaining stump to send up a vapour, 
something like what I had seen arise in the morning 
from the dewy savannahs, but far more gross and dense, 
as well as more quick in its ascent; and, as I approach- 
ed nigher, I perceived the flame, which immediately 
brought to mind the ignis fatuus and glow-worms here- 
tofore: but when I came to handle this, as I had done 
the worms, the pain it gave made me draw in my fin- 
gers with a great dea! more speed than I put them forth; 


spirit I fell all along upon the ground, and could bear up 
no longer; my resentments being all the same, as if I 
had occasioned the destruction of so many of my own 
specics. 

‘The fire continued burning that whole day, and 
the greatest part ot the night following; during all 
which time I could not keep my eyes from it, continu- 
ally showing the utmost tokens of rage and despair, for 
having been the author of so much mischief. At length, 
when it had destroyed all before it to the shore, for 


and by-and-by the fi: me, catching hold of the stump of|near a mile distance, it began to abate for want of pro- 


the tree, began to burn with some vehemence. I stood 
wondering how this strange thing came here, which I 
took at first to be a living animal from its creeping along 
the ground, and seeming to catch at and consume every 
thing in its way: and I was well nigh confirmed in this 
belief by the fall of some drops of rain, at every one 
of which, as at the receipt of so many blows, it ap- 

ared to recoil back, and send forth its complaints as 
if from a sense of the injury it received; but I changed 
this opinion when I beheld the sparks flying from it, 
and observed the sudden increase made from the small- 
est of these, wherever it met with proper materials, 
which brought to mind the sparks struck from the 
hatchet, from whence I immediately concluded all this 
to proceed. 

“I spent some time in making experiments upon 


this wonderful phenomenon : | observed its emission of 


light and heat, like the sun and stars; from which re- 


semblance of its effects I concluded the resemblance of 


their natures. I took notice also, how apt several sorts 
of matter were to be destroyed by it, while others it 
affected no otherwise than as it heated them for the 
present, or discoloured them with its smoke ; but water 
it seemed always to abhor: and I pleased myself one 
while with supplying it with fuel, and anon quenching 
it again with water from the brook ; till at last, by pour- 
ing on too much, I quite extinguished it. 

‘*My thoughts were mostly that night employed 
upon this new discovery ; and on the morrow I| took the 
hatchet and sword to try farther experience upon the 
tree now lying without the south-west side of my in- 
closure ; where, at the first trial with my instruments 
one against another, I got fire, which presently set the 
tree all ina blaze. I pleased myself awhile with the 
sight ; but this was soon over, and my heart began to 
quake, when I beheld it out of my power to extinguish 
it; and, catching hold of a large coppice of trees which 
stretched along to the sea at north-west, it in a moment 


per matter to supply it; and a great quantity of rain 
falling next morning quite extinguished it. 

“But though the fire was extinguished, so was not 
my trouble. This accident raised a tumult in my bo- 
som, as much beyond my own power to appease, as it 
was beyond my power to quench the flames which oc- 
casioned it: for it gave me the first sad experience of 
the severe lashes of a self-condemning conscience; a 
trouble to which all my other griefs were comparatively 
as nothing. I had hitherto experienced no afflictions 
but such only as proceeded from things without ; things 
upon which the sou! had no real, at least, no lasting de- 
pendence: so that whenever she obtained a better 
knowledge of her own state, it would not fail either to 
show her the vanity of them at present, or, however, 
give her the comfortable hopes (if not the assurance) of 
their removal hereafter. But this was a wound given 
to the soul herself, and, consequently, a more perfect 
knowledge of herself was the way to add to her misery, 
by making her more sensible of the great evil of the 
loss of innocence; a loss which could never be retriev- 
ed by any ability in herself, and which must needs pro- 
portionally deprive her of the favour of God. And 
whenever I reflected upon the wretched havoc which, 
by this fact, I had made in the workmanship of God’s 
hand, and considered the intolerable injuries I had 
done to so many of my fellow-creatures, I could not but 
tremble to think how justly I had provoked our common 
Creator.” 


There are several pretty little incidents in the book, 
in addition to those we have quoted :—the discovery 
of the light of the glow-worm; the intercourse be- 
tween Automathes and the beavers, which is of a 
very agreeable sort, and full of the autgor’s own kind 
disposition, besides many other pleasant touches of 


description and feeling. On the fan, which he had 








found in his cottage, Automathes first saw the sem- 


set up such huge pillars of fire and smoke, that it threat-) hlance of the human figure; it was this elegant toy 


ened to lay the whole island in as hes. And doubtless 


the mischief would have been vastly more, had not the! 


wind at that time chanced to blow from the land, and| 


|and his own observation of the animal kingdom, he 


by that means preserved my inclosure and cottage, 
which must otherwise have inevitably fallen with the| 
first in this dreadful ruin. 
“I was in the utmost consternation to see the devas-| 
tation I had caused, my ears being quite stunned with| 
incessant roaring of the flames, and crackling of 

the large trees, mixed with the loud yells of the beasts) 
and fowls, all endeavouring to escape as far as possi- 
ble from a sight so terrible : and so great was the com- 
bustion, that it was fairly visible to my father in the 
other island. But when I came to think of the injuries 
this indiscreet piece of curiosity must bring upon my 
fellow-creatures, and imagined I heard the cries of se- 
‘eral helpless animals perishing in the flames; O hea- 
vens ! with what horror was I seized! I ran round the 
flames in the most distracted manner, without the least 
tegard to my own safety ; still pouring forth the most 
bitter lamentations, till, at last, through very anguish of 





that awakened in his heart a longing for the society 
of his own species, a burning desire to see something 
like himself: by his minute examination of the fan, 


had already pictured on his mind a distinction of 
sexes. He was one day partially gratified by 
a vision of a female: it was his mother, whom he 
supposed had been the instrument employed by hea- 
veu in his education, and who was now come on the 
completion of the task, to afford a sensible manifesta- 
tion of herself, as if intending to take her final adieu 
of him in this life, when she had, as it were, executed 
her commission, and was about to return into the 
mansion of rest. Shortly afterwards a ship arrives off 
the island, and, to his great surprise and delight, 
a company lands from the vessel, the motions of 
whom are watched with intense interest by Automa- 
thes, who at last marches amongst them a naked sa- 
vage, and finds his father, who is revealed to him by 
that sort of mysterious sympathy which accompanies 
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the relation of parent and child, at least in novels and|upon the care-hating Irish peasant. Along the road- w 
romances. side, near the village, might be seen groups of the pe 
The father, it appears, had been driven on another| responsible folks of the parish—strong* farmers and h 
desert island, where he had remained until this very| their wives—the men with their loose great-coats un- pe 
time, when he was discovered by the crew of this|fastened at the throat, partly because of the heat of y 
ship who were countrymen and acquaintances, and|the weather, and partly to exhibit the clean linen shirt, | 
upon whom he had prevailed to accompany him to| which their careful spouses, vain of their own lace- be 
the island on which he had left his son. Gibbon says|edged caps and India silk neck-handkerchiefs, eyed M 
that our author has blended the History of Rodbinson| with complacent pride. There they sat in the shade b 
Crusoe with the Arabian Romance of Hai Eb’n| of a hawthorn hedge, talking of the crops, the tithes, : 
Yockdan. ‘This does not appear to us to be the case ;| Father Sweeny’s sermon touching his Easter dues, , 
it bears no resemblance to the former; the outline is|and the rale leathering that bould Daniel O’Connell . 
entirely borrowed from the Arabian work, which was| gave to the Bishop of London (and more power to him!) re 
translated into Latin by Pocock, and afterwards into} afore the king himself, in the house of parliament :— ™ 
English by George Ashwell. The history of Auto-| the never-failing black dhudeen regularly passing from bi 
mathes possesses considerable advantage, as a ro-| mouth to mouth in the brief intervals of the conversa- = 
mance, over that of Hai Eb’n Yockdan, which is|tion. In a neighbouring pasture field, a shoal of gos- bn 
filled with philosophical speculations on the subject|soons, active, wiry imps, with bare red shins, and - 
of the human mind, but unmixed with the pleasant )short yellow leather unmentionables, significantly h 
episodes and lively fancy of the History of Automathes.| named puckawns, were engaged ata game of hurley or I 
There is also this difference between the two fictions, | bat ; and on the sunny slope of a wild knock, the fa- = 
namely, that the progress of Hai Eb’n Yockdan, in| vourable trysting place of love-stricken village youths ari 
the attainment of knowledge, is accompanied with a\and damsels, the keen eye of the observer might dis- tee 
ferocious indifference to the sufferings of the animals | cover, almost hidden amongst the luxuriant golden — 
around him, whom he considers as his enemies in his| blossomed furz, many an enamoured couple, whisper- an 
pursuit of information. In his acquirements, too, he|ing those words that draw two stranger hearts together idl 
had nothing but his own unaided reason for his guide. | by bonds stronger and closer than the ties of blood. § , 
Automathes, on the contrary, at first imagines that all|'There, in the brief but bright moments of a life, too o¢ 
animals are endowed with the same feelings, and are| often wasted in misdirected energies and broken hopes, i 
influenced by the same resentments as himself: he|the youthful peasant—whose present possessions and livi 
never attempts to destroy life in the meanest of the|future prospects are generally limited to half an acre ‘abl 
animal tribes, and his sole food consisted of fruits and | of potato-garden, the grazing of a cow upon a barren h | 
vegetables. ‘The former is the most philosophical,|and over-stocked mountain, and the good-will of the ~~ 
but also the most wearisome; the latter is the most|* master’s” steward to obtain for him afew week's § "P® 
._ 3 ‘ ee . + ae toue 
entertaining, and the most amiable. Automathes, in- work as a labourer during the harvest—unmindful ot with 
deed, bears the marks of having been written by ajthe warning voice of prudence, madly rushes to his ~ 
mild and gentle spirit, who had some peculiar notions | ruin. His ardent temperament prompts him to love, aes 
about the superintending care of divine intelligences ;|and his generous nature rarely permits him to do so bri 
and who, if not a profound philosopher, was, at least,| but with honourable intentions. He marries—the con- a. 
an agreeable writer. Indeed, we have been indaced | sequences are obvious. Poverty crosses his threshold, oN 
to notice his work, not from its scientific but its ro-|and the fiend, Misery, haunts his hearth-stone. He hi x 
mantic character, which may be summed up in a few| becomes desponding or reckless; and a few short ioe | 
words.—-If it does not display either much genius or| years beholds him the tenant of an early grave, or @ M 
invention, it is full of amiable and humanizing feel- hardened outlaw, paying the dread penalty of the# — wd 
ing ; is, in the descriptive parts, frequently beautiful ;| violated laws of his country. Such, alas! is the sad i. , 
and, in the reflections, sensible and judicious. | picture—sadder, because it but too faithfully depicts ‘ ug 
\the condition of a people whose best dispositions andj} “°° 
|noblest qualities have become as poison in their cup — 
Brom oanler’s Segeeten, [> in pedal duhaplines with hd eutbenel ches oy 
aie Seidl , ‘ “ was in perfect keepin P , 
THE ROCKITE: AN IRISH TALE. ter, that, ~ tue day eg tate mentioned, Edmund =. 
All the world knows the parish and village of Ard-|Delany, a young good-looking fellow, who had little bse 
fianan. No demur, good reader! we can prove our|'? boast of beside his good looks, should be found in “ f 
assertion. In the first place, there is not a man, woman, | the most sequestered part of the knock, seated on the brigh 
or child in the county cf ‘Tipperary, that does not know | Smooth turf, with one arm lovingly circling Moynab proac 
the pleasant meadows and pretty girls of Ardfinnan,|Daly’s waist, and the other aiding, by its impressive pover 
Tipperary, in its turn, is celebrated throughout Ireland | action, the eloquent appeals his lips were making sayin, 
for light heels and heavy shillelaghs; and show us, if the blushing and delighted girl. As weare enabled te why s 
you can, the spot on the globe that has not heard of|£!ve @ great ota of their interesting oven Oe we o 
the Emerald Isle. Ergo, all the world knows the |our readers, from an “ authentic source,” we shall do too ye 
arish of Ardfinnan. Having digested this morsel of $0 Without alteration or curtailment. : - the w 
louie as you may, we proceed. “ Ah, then, Moynah, darling! whispered Edmund@ 
it was about one o’clock on a beautiful morning in |observing his companion’s eyes following the rapi4 
July, mass was over, and the men, women, and chil-| motions of one of those beautiful small blue butterflies 
dren of the aforesaid parish were abroad in the sun-|48 it fluttered from flower to flower—now poising © 
shine, like a swarm of bees, enjoying themselves, ac- 
cording to their several tastes, in that luxury of idle-| * Strong, in this sense, means, in Ireland, com 
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the feathery crown of the dandelion, and now burying 
its tiny body in the golden chalice of a buttereup— 
“Ah, then, Moynah, darling! a’n’t it a blessed life, 
that dawney crather’s, with nothing in life to trouble 
him, but to fly about all his days wherever he pleases. 
And whisht! sarra one but there’s another of them— 
come to help him in his divarsion—his sweetheart, I’|! 
be bound, for see how loving they fly off together. 
Moynah, asthore ghal, | wish we were them two 
butterflies.” 

“ What puts that thought in your head, Eamun? Is 
it for the sake of the wings that you’d wish to be a 
butterfly ? You know I daren’t trust you with them, for 
fear’d you'd take flight some morning, and never come 
back to your own Moynah again,” replied she, patting 
his cheek, with a smile that belied her suspicious 
words. Edmund folded her to his bosom, and for 
some moments spoke not. At length he said: 

“1 was thinking, Moynah, when I saw them two 
happy things sporting in the blessed sunshine, that, if 
we had our rights, it’s like them we'd be ourselves, 
wandering about among the sweet posies, ating and 
drinkin’ of what God sends alike to all, without being 
heart-scalded with the minister for his tides, or the 
agint for his rent.” 

* Eamon, an’ would not that be a life of sin and 
idleness? You know that we are all sent into the world 
to gain our bread by honest industry.” 

* Not all, Moynah,” interrupted Edmund, quickly 
—*not all. What does Squire Wilson do for his 
living ? Hasn't he the best of roast and biled at his 
table every day ? Don’t he ride about on his long-tailed 
horse, or drive in his elegant coach? Don’t he walk 
upon soft carpets, as if it would bemean his shoes to 
toueh the ground? Don’t he lie down in his warm bed 
with an easy mind, and get up with a light heart ?”’ 

“If Squire Wilson has an easy mind, Eamun, it is 
because he is a good man. It’s little happiness riches 
bring in this world or the next.” 

* And hasn’t he,” continued the young man, heedless 
of Moynah’s remark, but straining her still closer in 
his arms—“ hasn’t he the wife of his heart, to smile 
into his face, and to lay her head upon his buzzum. 
Moynah, darling, Jane your cheek nigher to my heart 
—there—there, avourneen. Hasn't he her, I say, to 
laugh with him in his joy, and to murn with him when 
sorrow darkens his door ?” 

Eamun could feel the warm tears dropping from 
Moynah’s eyes upon his bosom. 

“ Yes,” he added, * he has all this; while I, because 
Iam poor, must live alone in the world. Even you, 
Moynah, that I love better than life itself, you are 
afeard to face poverty with me.” 

“ Eamun,” replied the innocent girl, raising her 
bright blue eyes, rendered brighter by their tears, re- 
proachfully to her lover, **1 am not afeard to face 
poverty or hardship with you; and that was a hard 
saying of yours to one that loves you as I do, But 
why should we bring distress upon one another, when 
we can wait a little longer? We are both young— 
too young, Eamun, to know much about the ways of 
the world. Let us wait, asthore, an’ the blessed 
Saint Bridget that helps poor sinners like us in their 
trouble, will raise us out of ours. I went a pilgrim- 
age to her holy well last Lady-day; and they say if 
a girl does that, and says ten pather-an-aves,* fast- 


* Paternosters and ave-Marias. 
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ing, to the saint, that her prayer will be granted. So 
you see, Eamun, dear, we have only to wait quietly, 
and the time wil] come. 

* The time will come, and it is come,”’ exclaimed 
Edmund, vehemently, ** when the villains that have 
trampled upon us, and fattened upon our hearts’ blood, 
will be brought low.” 

** What do you mean, Eamun? Your looks frighten 
me—I never saw you so before.” 

“ Nothing, Moynah—nothing to signify. But mind 
I tell you there will be a change in the world afore 
long. Hasn’t Pastorni prophess’d it as plain as Mike 
Dooley the schoolmaster’s nose, that ould Ireland is 
to have her own again.” 

* Eamun, dear Kamun!” said Moyonah, earnestly, 
** tell me who has been putting these wild thoughts 
into your head? But I know it is sinee you and 
Shawn Gow have grown so thick together that you 
began to talk this way.” 

** Shawn Gow is an honest pathriot, Moynah—he 
knows how they have been ground to the arth, and 
racked, and harrashed for hundreds of years; and he 
has them to back him that will see us rightified, 
though, for rasons of their own, they're backward in 
coming forrard at this present.” 

* By all accounts, Eamua, Shawn Gow is a man 
that it’s best not to meddle or make with. They say 
he’s a captain among the Rockites.” 

** Well,” replied Edmund, laughing, “* where’s the 
harm in that? Many a decent boy—ay, and some 
that you don’t hate, Moynah—have stood up for their 
country amongst Captain Rock’s men.” 

** Mother of Heaven!” exclaimed the agitated girl, 
“can it be possible that yeu have joined the villains 
that’s going about murdering, and burning, and de- 
stroying %” 

** Whisht, Moynah!—you need not spake so loud,” 
and Edmund glanced cautiously around; “1 did not 
say that J was one of them; but still if I did—why 
—you persave * 

** Say no more, Eamun—lI see they have drawn you 
into their nets and have broken my heart. Can I ever 
again hold this hand of yours between mine, when 
may-be, it has been the means of bringing misery 
upon some unfortinet family? Can I hope for happi- 
ness with you, when the stain of blood shall lie upon 
your head? No, Eamun, if you love me, quit those 
terrible men, whose dark doings will end in public 
shame.” 

** Pooh, Moynah,” replied he, pettishly, “this is 
all the fine talk you have been picking up at Squire 
Wilson’s.” 

‘*‘] have never Jarned any thing there that was not 
for my own good; and it would be the black heart 
that could forget all the kindness that the squire and 
the young ladies showed to me, when I lay lonely 
and dessolet in the faver last summer.” 

* Yes; but he’s a hard landlord, Moynah.” 

** He’s a just one, Eamun, and never presses those 
that he sees willing to do their best; and (though I 
never told you afore, because he charged me not) he 
determined to give you Tom Connor's old hill farm 
at a low rent next Michaelmas, which he said would 
enable you to maintain a wife decently.” 

** Moynah, did Squire Wilson mean that?” 

“Indeed, Eamun, he did, and more; for he pro- 
mised me a heifer and a pig, to help our little stock 
when we began housekeeping.” 


” 
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«“ Diaoul !* muttered he, “* why did I not know this 
afore ?”’ 

“ Afore what, Eamun ?”’ 

* Nothing, nothing; but if I knew that, I'd be 

“Edmund Delany, there is something on your 
mind, and you refuse to tell itto me. Now, listen, 1 
have loved, and I still love, you next to my God. 1 
do not blush to tell you so, for until this minute you 
have deserved it, and there is no shame in innocent 
love. Take your choice, then, between Moynah 
Daly’s affection, and that secret which | know con- 
cerns the safety of the squire or his family.” 

** Moynzh,” he replied, surprised at the sudden 
energy of her manner, * would you have me break 
my oath— my solemn oath ?” 

* Better break it than bring deeper guilt on your 
head, Eamun.” 

“ Why, then, it’s a thousand pities you warn’t 
made a lawyer, Moynah; it’s you that would bother 
the best of them with your cute sayings. I know I 


” 
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were forgotten in the all-engrossing topie of public 
wrongs. Then would the salignens blacksmith, with 
poised hammer (reminding one of the picture Shaks- 
peare has drawn in “ King John” of another news- 
mongering son of Vulean,) harangue his gapin 
auditors, ull, in the heat of his argument, he suffered 
his iron to cool on the anvil; and while the unshod 
steed stood at the door with half-closed eyes—marvel- 
ling, perhaps, but not repining at the delay, which 
respited him from “ the lumber of the wheels,”—his 
master might be seen in angry disputation with a 
bodagh,* who had left hs plough in the furrow, until 
his return with a newly sharpened plough-share from 
the smithy. But, this being Sunday, a scene of a 
different description was passing in Shawn Gow’s 
forge: the clank of the sledge-hammer did not echo 
from its mud-walls, nor did the bright sparks chase 
each other as they descended through the sod-covered 
jroof; but the war of tongues was as loud as ever. 
|And as Edmund entered the hovel, he beheld it 





was foolish and wicked when I took on with them ;|crowded with men; some strangers, but the greater 
but they made me b’lieve it was all for the glory of number wild young fellows of his acquaintance— 
ould Ireland we war joined, and that there was no|rustie rowes and bloods, whose chief accomplish- 
harm in desthroying our innimies by fire or sword.|ments consisted in planting a shillelagh, with envi- 
But it never lay asy on my conscience; and it was|able dexterity, on an opponent's skull, or in being “a 
the Saver himself that put it in your heart to open|dead hand” at the game of five-and-forty. 


my eyes to my wicked coorses. So, Moynah, darl-| As many of our readers may be ignorant of the 


ing, in the name of God, I'll tell you all! and 1 hope | science of this game, we can inform them that it is 
He will forgive me if there’s sin in it. But mind,| played with cards; though it seems rather problema- 
Moynah, if this should ever be discovered, I’m a dead | Ue that Hoyle ever heard of it, as it is only known to 


man if | had a thousand lives.” 
Edmund then, placing his mouth close to his mis- 


tress’s ear, told her in a whisper the secret that she 
desired to become possessed of. 

“ The black villains !”’ she exclaimed, when he had 
concluded—* the black, bloody-minded villains!— 
To-night, you say, Eamun ?” 

«* To-night. But, whist!—what avise is that! Oh, 
"tis only a wran hopping through the bushes! How 
it made my heart jump, lest it might have been some 
of them hearkening to what I was saying.” 

“There is no time to be lost, Eamun,” said Moy- 
nah, rising; “I must leave you now: but this even- 
ing, at sunset, meet me at the chapei-gate.” 

“TI will, ma cailleen dhas—Ged be with you, 
asthore machree—give us another kiss, for luck. 
There, now—I fee! a dale happier than I did this 
many aday. Mind yourself, alsannah, down the hill 
—go asy, now. Saver! how she runs! She'll kill 
herself—she’ll be down! No, she’s off as light as 2 
deer. Whew! Isn’t she the darlint of a girl to love!” 

Thus saying, Edmund, having watched the grace- 
ful form of Moynah bounding down the knock until 
it was lost to his sight, turned his steps towards the 
village, and, revolving in his mind the critical situa- 
tion in which he was placed between Moynah Daly 
and his lawless associates, continued to walk on until 
he reached the forge, where Shawn Gow, whom we 
have already alluded to, exercised his public profes- 
sion of parish horse-shoer, and his less ostensible one 
of chief armourer and pike-head manufacturer to 
Captain Rock’s forees. On week days, the forge of 
Shawn Gow was the rendezvous of all the idlers of 
the village, who assembled to hear news and discuss 

olities ; and if by chance they could lay hold on 

ike Dooley, the schoolmaster, to read to them one 
of Dan O’Connell’s “ Letters to the People,” from 
the * Pilot,” time, business, and private concerns, 


|flourish in the un-Crockfordised districts of the sister 
jisle. Be that as it may, four well-matehed antago- 
juists were engaged, when Edmund entered, at this 
favourite game; and the prize for which they con- 
tested being nothing less than a subscription leg of 
mutton, temptingly suspended from the projecting 
handle of the forge bellows, the play excited a lively 
interest, not only in the minds of the players, but of 
the spectators. The door of the forge, taken from its 
hinges and laid upon the anvil, served for a table, 
around which a group of eager countenances watched 
the fluctuations of the game; and as the chances in- 
clined in favour of one or other of the contending par- 
ties, the exuljation of his backers vented itself in 
hamorous gibes against his opponents, and vociferous 
plaudits for the lucky favourite. 

“Well done, Mick, ma bouchal!” shouted a huge 
frieze-coated fellow, striking one of the players, who 
had just won a trick, a blow on the back that would 
fell an ox; “follow on that way, an’ ye’ll have the 
mate in your pot for supper!” 

* Let him put that in his pipe and smoke it!” re- 
joined another bystander, as the ace of heartst fell on 
Mick’s king of trumps. 

“ And there’s something to take the consate out of 
your ace!”’ added another, as the knave of tramps 
came down with his partner’s hand. *“ Bill, avick, 
I’m afeard if you don't taste mate till you win the 
mutton, that it’s a long Lent you'll be afther keep- 
ing. 

At this moment Shawn Gow himself stalked into 
ithe forge, and, unceremoniously elbowing his way 
through the circle, said in a gruff voice, 

* There’s news from Dublin, boys !” 





* A churl, in opposition to a gentleman. 
+ In this game the five of trumps, the knave of t.umps, 
and the ace of hearts, are the three best cards. 
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“Js it good news!” asked one of the party. | walked, with apparent unconcern, into the centre of 

* Go and ask,’’* was the short reply. the space before the door. Saluting the captain, he 

The cards in an instant were huddled together, and |coollv demanded what business he had with him. 
the gamblers rushed towards the door; the winning} “{ understand that itis you we are to thank for 
party grumbling at the interruption which had snatch-| the welcome we yot at Squire Wilson’s to-night. We 
ed the mutton, as it were, from between their teeth,|knew for a certainty that there was not a grain of 
while those who were likely to be losers inly con-|/ powder or shot in the house yesterday morning, and, 
gratulated themselves on getting out of the scrape so|to-night, when we called upon him to deliver up his 
easily. Edmund alone lingered beliind the others ;/arms to Captain Rock, we found that he wanted nei- 
which Shawn Gow observing, stopped short, and dart-|ther ammunition nor hands to use it; and, in conse- 
ing on him, from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, a sus-|quence, two of my men have been wounded. What 
picious glance, said, do you say to this ?” 

« What’s keeping you, Eamun Delany? Are you! ‘I have nothing to say to it,” replied Delany. 
not for going with us? Its a meeting of immirgency,| ‘Shoot the d—d informer!” cried the gang; and 
you know, and the captain and the boys will be out/more than one musket was levelled at him. 
on business to-night.” “ Knock the thraither’s brains out!’ growled Shawn 

“I don’t feel right in myself to-day, Shawn; and Gow, swinging the sledge-hammer round his heed. 
there’s an impression about my heart that 1 can’t get| ‘* Silence !"" said the captain sternly : * let no man 
shut of. I’m thinking it’s cowld that ails me, so I’ll\interrupt me. Shawn Gow put down that sledge. 
get drop of burnt sperrits and go to bed,” replied De- You, Martin Kavanagh and Tim Rooney, take the pri- 
lany. isoner Delany between you; bring him to our quar- 
“Go to the diaoul, if you like; the work can be|ters at the castle of Ballindunny ; to-morrow night, 
done without such a shingaunt as you.” And, hiteh-| at twelve o'clock, we will try him according to our 
ing his great-coat upon his shoulder, the blacksmith laws; if he be guilty, his life shall pay for his 
strode angrily away. jtreachery. Fall in there! Right shoulders forward— 

“There’s mischief in that fellow’s eye,” thought, march !”” ; ' 
Edmund, as he turned off to keep his appointment) _ Without a word of remonstrance, Edmund suffered 
with Moynah Daly at the chapel-gate. What passed | his hands to be bound behind his back; and, taking 
at that interview we are unable to record, but the re- his place between the two men appointed to guard 
sult was that Edmund, instead of going out with “ the him, marched on with the party, indulging the hope 
captain and the boys” that night, returned home to|that some fortunate chance would deliver him from 
dream of Moynah and a cabin-full of children and | the hands of the incensed outlaw s. When they had 
bonniveens.t From these delightful visions he was|nearly reached the castle of Ballindunny, the party 


unceremoniously disturbed, about two o’clock on the|Were again halted, at a lonely cabin in an unfrequent- 


following morning, by a loud knocking at the door.|¢d bohereen.* Here they resigned their arms to the 
Starting from his pallet, he recognised the harsh voice custody of an old woman, who deposited them in a 


of Shawn Gow demanding admittance in no very|recess, ingeniously contrived, behind the chimney; 
gentle terms. ~ |and then, having each received from her a large glass 


“ Eamun Delany, uiskil an dhurrus! open the door|of poteen, they separated until the following night, 
|when the whole band were summoned to attend at 


this minit, or I'l] drive it in smithreens about the flure ’ : : : 
|Delany’s trial. Edmund, with his two guards, alone 


to you !”” 
a " . 7 = . " 1 eal al 4 ‘ 
“ Who are you?” inquired Delany, as he hurried remained in the cottage with the old woman and her 
j\daughter, a laughing-eyed, fair-haired girl, of sixteen, 


on his clothes, hoping to gain a little time. 
“Open the door, and surrender, you thraitor! if you 


after the others had departed. Viewing him in the 


don’t want a dozen messengers to go for you from our|light of an informer—a character, of all others, the 


muskets.” 
Edmund knew the last speaker to be the Rockite 


most detested in Ireland—his companions rudely re- 
pulsed every attempt he made to enter into conversa- 
tion with them, and contented themselves with dog- 


captain, and, feeling that resistance would be hopeless, 
he, with beating heart, withdrew the spade which gedly watching him at a distance; but, in the eyes 
served as a bar to the door, and opened it to the rnde|! the young girl, which were constantly turned to- 
assailants. The moon, which had just risen, was| Wards him, Edmund thought he could discover some 
shining with unelouded splendour, and enabled Ed-|indieations of sympathy for his misfortunes. He was, 
mund to distinguish the entire Rockite band drawn up “however, unable to improve the favourable impression 
within twenty paces of the cabin; a few steps in ad-|he might have made upon her, as his guards were too 
vance stood the captain, accoutred with a long cavalry | Vigilant to permit any conversation | between the m. 
sword and belt, a field officer’s hat and feathers, a|Atter a hastily prepared meal, consisting of boiled 
green frock-coat and epaulettes, a white shoulder-sash, | Pot@toes, eggs, and milk, had been concluded, Ed- 


and a short carbine thrown carelessly across his arm, |mund was directed to an inner room on the earthen 


Nearer still, Shawn Gow, armed with a heavy sledge- 
hammer, seemed but waiting the signal to put his 
threat of smashing the door into execution. 

Edmund, mustering all the courage he possessed, 


* This was the secret mode of summoning the fol- 
lowers of Captain Rock to a meeting of emergency, 
which was always obeyed on the instant. 

{ A poor contemptible fellow. 

+ Little pigs. 


laid lightly on his chee 





floor, on which a truss of straw and a coarse counter- 
pane were assigned him as a bed. Without undress- 
ing, he threw himself on this humble couch; and, not- 
withstanding the perilous situation in which he was 
placed, and the agitation of his mind, Nature asserted 
her rights, and he soon fell into a profound sleep. He 
might have been — about an hour, when a hand, 

<, caused him to start, and he 


* A lane, or by-road. 
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beheld, by the gray light of morning, which was now |Shawn Gow acted as accuser on the occasion, and 
streaming through the smal! dim window of his apart-|Mike Dooley assumed the office of secretary to the 
ment, Kathleen, the young girl of the house, making|meeting. A few of the leading, or most desperate 
signs to him to be silent. characters of the band, were accommodated with seats 

** Whist, avick machree, or they’l| hear you,’’ said jon a couple of rade forms, placed on either side of the 
she, in an almost breathless whisper. * I’ve ventured table; and it required no great sxill in physiognomy 
my life to stale to you unknownst. It’s a quare thing |to divine, that, amongst such countenances, mercy or 
to do—for one that’s neither kith nor kin to me; but, |justice would weigh but little in favour of the accused. 
when I saw you come in to-night I felt my heart warm |The president of this mock tribunal, after the accusa- 
to you, and I made a vow to the Blessed Virgin that|tion, as already stated, had been read, addressed a 


I'd save you if I could.” 

** But I’m to get a fair thrial from the captain,” re- 
plied Edmund, * and if they can prove nothing agin 
me, I suppose they'll give me my liberty.” 

* Liberty!" repeated Kathleen, with a faint laugh; 
* ay, the liberty of the grave. It is not te show you 
justice that they are going to thry you, morowyah,* 
but that you may be made an example an’ a warnin’ 
to those who would desart the band. You're in the 
hands of them that never spares or pities.” 

** What shall I do, then?” asked Edmund anxious- 
ly. Can you help me to escape ?” 

** Escape! A cat couldn't escape without their hear- 
ing it’’ (pointing to the outer room;) ** but Pil be 
near you when you are on your trial to-morrow night, 
and | may be able to give you a hint that will save 
your life. Don’t notice or speak to me in the mean- 
tume. God bless you, asthore, and strengthen you to 
meet what’s afore you.” 

Thus saying, she pressed his hand to her lips, and 
glided noiselessly out of the chamber; and Edmund 
was once more left to the society of his own thoughts. 

The following day passed heavily on, the men still 
maintaining their gloomy silence—the old woman 
shuffling about the house, churming an old cronthawnt 
—and Kathleen sitting near the door, knitting dili- 
gently, without appearing to pay the least attention to 
any of the strangers. At length the evening began to 
close in, and the twilight gradually deepened around 
them, until ‘Edmund could scarcely distinguish the 
features of his companions amidst the gloom; and 


then his heart began to sink, and distracting pictures | 


of his beloved Moynah’s sorrow, and of his own im- 
pending fate, flitted before him, until, wound to des- 
peration by the nervous excitement of his mind, he 
almost wished that the bloody tragedy, of which he 
was to be the victim, was over, and that he was at 
rest in his cold grave. Weary, and exhausted by the 
very effort he made to confine his feelings to his own 
breast, Edmund welcomed the first knock at the door 
which announced the assembling of the Rockites as 
he would have done that of a deliverer, so ardently 
did he desire relief from the state of painful suspense 
he endured. Shawn Gow and the captain were the 


speech to the prisoner, in which he set forth the hei- 
‘nousness of the crime laid to his charge—the fact 
alone of his deserting the true cause, and showing 
mercy to heretics, whom he was bound to destroy, 
was alone sufficient to call down upon him the ven- 
geance of God and man? but when he added to that 
the treachery of betraying the plans of the society, and 
eausing the blood of his comrades to be spilt by the 
black prodistants, there could be no punishment too 
great for him. ‘“ And,” said he, striking the table 
violently with his clenched fist as he concluded his 
harangue, “if you can’t clear yourself of the villany 
that’s laid at your door, Edmund Delany, I'll make 
your death a warnin’ to all threacherous informers, 
and a terror to the whole world. So, spake up. Are 
you guilty—ay, or no?” 

“If,” replied the prisoner, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and looking steadily round on the 
fierce faces by which he was encompassed,—* if you 
mane, captain, that saving from destruction and death 
the innocent people that have never done me or mine 
wrong, then J am guilty. Ihave broken my oath, it 
is true; but I have saved my soul from the sin of 
blood. 1 warned Squire Wilson agin your visit; but 
I made him promise that he was only to defend his 
‘house, if you attacked it; though, if I plazed, I might 
‘as easily have you surrounded by a party of Peelers,* 
and every soul of you shot. But I did not seek that; 
all I wanted was to purtect them that was good to me. 
I have done it, and es ready to stand by the conse- 
/quences.”” 

A loud murmar of disapprobation ran through the 
crowd, and it was some minutes before the united 
efforts of the captain and Shawn Gow could restore 
the meeting to order. In that interval, Kathleen, 
availing herself of the confusion, glided close to the 
prisoner, and slipped into his hand a fragment ol 
slate, on which Edmund, watching his opportunity, 
contrived, unperceived, to decipher a few words which 
the courageous girl had traced on it. Whatever might 
have been their import, his brow brightened after he 
had perused them ; and when the captain rose to pro- 
nounce upon him sentence of death he stopped him. 

**] persave, captain,” said he, “ that 1 am to ex- 


earliest attendants on that night; but, in a few mi-|pect no mercy here: it’s a hard thing to be cut of 
nutes, the other members of the Rockite band began|suddently, and I so loth to die; but if it is to be, 
to pour in, until the apartment, which was one of con-| why there’s no use making a pillalieu about it. The 
siderable extent, was densely crowded. The captain, only comfort I have in my trouble is, that you'll all 
seating himself at the head of a long deal table, com- | be follying me shortly ; I’ve settled that, plaze God. 
inenced the mockeries of the night by ordering Delany| ‘ What have you settled, you thraither?” roared 
to be brought forward, and put on his trial, for break-| Shawn Gow, enraged at the taunting tone of Delany. 
ing his oath “ to be faithful to Captain Rock, to obey| “I’ve settled you, Shawn, and the captain there,— 
him willingly in all things for the advancement of|long life to him, and all of you. Do you think I'd 
Ireland, for the putting down of tithes, and for pre-|be the omadhawnt to come here without having 4 
venting land from being taken over any man’s head.” 


* The Irish police force, as established under Sir Kt 


* To make believe to do anything. 
t A song hummed drowsily. 


Peel’s act, are called Perens by the peasantry. 
+ A simpleton. 
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hoult upon you? No, no. The truth is, captain,|to Ireland during his life. All these conditions Ed- 
jewel, there’s a friend of mine, a particklar friend,| mund complied with, and bound himself by a solemn 
that has all onr names set down as reg’lar as Mike/ oath to observe them. It may seem singular that, 
Dooley has them there in his muster-roll ; and, you per-| with Edmund’s own admission of having broken his 
save, we settled betune us that, if any sudden misfor-|bond of fidelity to the Rockites, that they should 
ten happened me—God keep us from harm this night,| place any reliance on his oath, in future; but they 
—that is, if I should be missing, or the like—you und-| judged rightly, that the virtuous principle whieh 
herstand, why, then, my friend is to bring all your made him violate the compact he had entered into with 
names, in a week from this day, to Squire Wilson,| vice, was the best guarantee they could possess for 
which might be rayther unpleasant, in the regard that) his preserving his present vow with scrupulous inte- 
the country would be too hot to hould you after it.” | grity. The meeting separated soon after, and Ed- 

A general disposition to retreat towards the door|mund found himself once more under the surveillance 
began to manifest itself amongst the fellows who but|of his two former guards, who now more than ever 
afew minutes before were loudest in bravadoes and | watched his motions with jealous vigilance ; so close- 
threats of vengeance. The captain, however, by his||y, indeed, did they observe him, that it was with the 
authority, recalled the fugitives; and, directing that/utmost difficulty that Kathleen contrived to inter- 
Edmund should be removed into the adjoining room, change a few words with him, while she pretended to 
the meeting resolved itself into a private committee. | be rummaging the drawer of a dresser near which he 

In about a quarter of an hour, Edmund was recon-| sat for the stocking that she had been knitting. 
ducted before this self-constituted tribunal; but it was| * Sorra be with the stocking, where can it be at all? 
evident that his judges had become considerably soft-| Don’t look this way, aroon, but hearken to what I’m 
ened in that time, and that a lenient — had suddenly | saying. Wissha,—I’ve no more head nor a pin for 
sprung up amongst them towards the prisoner, who|mimory. Don’t thry to escape, or your life a’n’t 
awaited confidently the decision of the “coort.”| worth a rish. Och, then, here it is, an a purty way 
When he had reached the lower end of the table, the it’s in,—all pult to pieces with that faggot ofa kitten; 
captain addressed him, in a half conciliating tone. see how she’s tangled my wisted.* If you have any 

“ Edmund Delany,” said he, * you have admitted | thing to say to me write it on the bit of slate I gev 
that you are guilty of treachery to your captain and | you, and slip it under the door before you go to bed.” 
comrades ——” Edmund, by a slight movement of his head, gave 

“ Black treachery !"" growled Shawn Gow. _ _ his young deliverer to understand that he would obey 

“I deny that,” interrupted the prisoner. “If I|her directions; and, as soor as his guards had shut 
acted a traitor’s part, it’s in Clonmel gaol ye'd all be| him up for the night in his little chamber, he took the 
this minute.” |slate from his pocket, and with a splinter broken from 

“ Well,” resumed the captain; “ you can’t deny | it wrote :—* Tell Moynah Daly that it is not my hard 
but you broke your oath, and threw up your heels /fortune, but the thoughts of parting with her that is 
when we laste expected it x J ; i breaking my heart. Say I Joved her to the last.” He 

“Like Mulligan’s ass at the hayrick,” interposed then conveyed this novel billet under the door as 
the schoolmaster, by way or illustration. idirected, and betook himself to his bed. 

“ Yet, with all that, we have tinderness for your! At an early hour on the following morning, Ed- 
youth ; and, though by the laws of Captain Rock you|}mund’s companions aroused him, to prepare fer his 
are bound to suffer death, we'll let you off asy, and |journey. He obeyed without hesitation; but when 
only sintince you to quit Ireland for ever in four/he ventured to question them as to the route they 
days !”” j A were to take, he was stopped short by Martin Kava- 

“As to quitting the country,” replied Edmund, |nagh, the sternest of the two, with a caution not to 
“it’s what | had Jaid out to do; for I know I'd be a/ repeat his inquiries. 
marked man as long as I'd stay in it. ButhowamI! Qur ordhers,” said the fellow, “are to put you 
to lave it in four days, without money or manes ?”  laboard a ship that’s now ready to sail from Waterford 

“That need not trouble you,” said the captain; \to Amerikey. We are not to lose sight or hearing of 
your passage will be paid to New York ; but you must you for one minnit while you remain on Irish ground. 
neither see nor spake to a living sowl but the two/You shall be well treated; but if the vessel has 
men who will be sent with you to Waterford,—other- sailed before we get to Waterford, or if you make the 
wise, your blood be upon your own head _ laste offer to escape, we have these’’—and he pro- 

Although Edmund longed to inform Moynah Daly duced a case of pistols from his breast—* to settle 
of his situation, and to implore her to see him for the your business for you.” 
last time hefore he quitted his native land, he was) With this comfortable assurance, and these agreea- 
afraid to draw the suspicions of the revengetul ble companions, did Edmund undertake his journey. 
wretches upon her by expressing his wishes ; and,|Passing on his way out through the kitchen apart- 
trusting to the Providence that had hitherto rescued ment, he encountered Kathleen,—her eyes were red 
him from the imminent perils by which he was sur- with weeping; but, taking his hand with a smile, she 
rounded, he seemed to receive his mitigated sentence bestowed on him the kindly bannagthlagth ;+ and as 
with suitable gratitude. Before, however, his pardon |he stopped to thank her she whispered in his ear, 
was finally confirmed, he was required to take an oath | Moynah Daly shall be told all. Good bye—God 
that he would not attempt to escape from his con-|bless you ;”’ and rushing past him into the inner room, 
ductors ; that as soon as he was on board the vessel did not appear again. 
that was to convey him to America, he wasto write a} [t would be tedious were we to detail all the inci- 
letter to inform his friends of his safety, and impose up-| dents that occurred during the journey—incidents of 
on them the strictest secrecy respecting his late associ- | 
ates ; and, finally, that he would not attempt to return | * Worsted. ¢ God bless you. 
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no moment.in the eyes of a common traveller; but to 
one whose life hung on less than a thread—on the 
eaprice or fears of his companions—they were full of 
painful interest. ‘Ten times a-day did Edmund hear 
the quick, sharp click of the pistol at his ear, at the 
approach of suspected footsteps; so that, had the 
slightest obstruction to their progress arisen, he pos- 
sessed the singular satisfaction of knowing that his 
two kind friends would blow his brains out. The 
only relief he experienced during his perilous journey 
was in the company of a wild-looking, red-haired 
pedlar boy, who overtook them on the evening of the 
first day, at the village in which they passed the 
night. He had come, he said, from a distant part of 
the country, on one of Bianconi’s stage-cars ; but, his 
money running low, he purposed performing the re- 
maining part of his journey on foot to Waterford. As 
the Jad was a lively, humorous fellow, whose songs 
and drolleries might help to shorten the road, the 
Rockite guardians made no objection to his joining 
their party, particularly as they imagined that the ap- 
pearance of the young pedlar would be the means of 
making them less obnoxious to suspicion. Each day, 
the playful manners of the boy gained insensibly on 
the travellers: he sung the plaintive melodies of their 
native hills with a sweetness that brought the tears to 
Edmund’s eyes, and threw a shade of softened feel- 
ings over the iron visages of the half-savage Rockite 
conductors; then, suddenly shifting his ground, he 
would break forth into a merry ballad, or relate a 
humorous story, with such richness of point and ex- 
pression as made the sides of the guards ache with 
laughter, and dispelled for the time the cloud of sad- 
ness that overcast the exiled man’s brow. Thus they 
proceeded without interruption until the third morn- 
ing, When they gained the summit of the hill that 
overhangs the old city of Waterford, which boasts 
especially of three things,—tirst, the most beautiful 
wooden bridge in the kingdom,—secondly, the oldest 
stone building in Ireland,—a tower said to be built by 
Reginald the Dane,—and thirdly, the motto of the 
city, “ Urbs intacta manet Waterfordia,” of which 
latter, like many other ancient virgins, they vaunt 
considerably. For a moment they paused to survey 
the really beautiful seene beneath them,—the city, 
with its gray weather-slated houses, huddled to: ether 
like an old French town, contrasted strongly with the 
graceful wooden bridge already national stretching 
across a noble river, from which a forest of slender 
masts shot tapering upwards. Then the bright ver- 
dure of the further shore, studded with white cottages 
and fair mansions ; and, more distant still, a range of 
undulating hills, crowned with waving woods. After 
they had remained for several minutes silently gazing 
on this varied prospect, the travellers prepared to 
enter the city, but could no where discover the young 
pediar; the guards hallooed and whistled without 
effect; it was plain he had given them the slip, and 
this suspicious circumstance made the men doubly 
anxious to bestow their charge according to their in- 
structions. Fortunately for Edmund, they learned 
from the ship-agent in Waterford that the vessel they 
sought had that morning dropped down the river, but 
would lie off the harbour-mouth until evening, when 
some passengers who had been accidentally delayed 
were to go on board in boats. Calculating on being 
still in ttme, Edmund’s fare was paid by fis conduc- 
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tors to the agent and they received from him a receipt, 
which guaranteed him a passage in the event of his 
overtaking the vessel. On a hired vehicle, called a 
jaunting car, the party started for Dunmore, a packet 
station close to the entrance of the harbour; and on 
arriving there, they had the gratification to see the 
brig, with her foretop-sail backed to the mast, lying 
about two miles distant in the offing. They lost no 
time in procuring a boat, and in Jess than half an 
hour they ran aléng side the vessel, almost at the 
same instant with another boat that contained a single 
female. Edmund, however, was the first to reach 
the deck, and, turning to offer the assistance of his 
hand to the girl who was ascending, he staggered 
back in speechless wonder,—for beneath the deep 
hood of her blue cloak he discovered the features of 
Moynah Daly. 

“T think it’s the laste you mi 
day to a fellow-traveller, Eamun Delany,” said she, 
with a peculiarly roguish smile. “ Do you want to 
let on* that you don’t remember Thomausheen, the 
pediar boy ?” 

“Moynah, am I in my right senses? Thomav- 
sheen, the pedlar! No! it can’t be—it’s an impossi- 
bility!” 


“ 


Se bid the time of 


it would be a quare thing that would be impossi- 
ble to a woman, when she sets her mind on it; but 
may-be, Eamun, it was Dick Clancy’s wig that 
bothered your eyes,” she added, pulling from her 
pocket an old red wig; “ there—Dick sold it to me 
for four hogs.t Didn't it desave you nicely ?” 

In troth it’s it that did, Moynah. So, then, Kath- 
leen told you all that I desired her.” 

“ Ay, indeed, did she, poor girl! Och! Eamun, 
you have the deludhin ways with us poor wake wo- 
men. But sure you did’nt mane it; an’ if the crather’s 
heart was tindherly inclined to’ards you, it wasn't you 
was to blame.” 

“God sees,” replied Edmund, taking Moynah’s 
hand. “J never thought of mortal woman but your- 
self, Moynah. Bat tell me a cailleen oge,—what do 
you mane to do?” 

“To follow you all the world over, Eamun, if you'll 
let me.” 

** But, Moynah, I’m a banished man—a poor friend- 
less stranger on the wide world.” 

“Not while you have your own Moynah ;” ana 
the affectionate girl burst into tears. 

** Moynah, Moynah—darling, we will never part 
exclaimed Edmund, folding her to his breast. 

The sequel of the history may be shortly told. 
Edmund’s two Rockite guards returned to Ardfinnan 
with satisfactory proofs of Edmund’s safety and hap- 
piness ; while the lovers, who had so narrowly escaped 
the terrors of Rockite justice, looked back with no 
very strong feelings of regret to the “ first flower of 
the earth, and first gem of the sea.” Nor were they 
so poor in worldly goods as Edmund believed ; for 
the generosity of Squire Wilson, when he found that 
Moynah Daly was resolved to share her lover's exile, 
had supplied her with the means of purchasing a com- 
fortable farm on the banks of the Ohio, where this 
happy couple may still be found, with a numerous 
family springing up around them like the young pine- 
trees of the forest. 


* Pretend. + Shillings. 
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SNARLEYYOW: or, THE DOG FIEND. _ jhe supposed him dead, he would, to eseape from his 

‘own feelings, have resuscitated him. One chief idea 

now whirled in his brain, which was, that the lad 

must have a charmed life; he had floated out to the 

\Owers light and back again, and now he had had a 

CHAPTER XXVII. pistol-bullet passed through his scull without injury. 

: He felt too much fear to attempt any thing against 

In which Mr. Vanslyperken is taught a secret. him for the future, but his desire to do so was stronger 
‘than ever. 

WE are anxious to proceed with our narrative, but) Excitement and vexation brought on a slow fever, 
we must first explain the unexpected appearance of and Mr. Vanslyperken lay for three or four days in 
Smallbones. When Corporal Van Spitter was re-|bed; at the end of which period he received a mes- 
quested by Vanslyperken to bring a pistol and car-|sage from the admiral, directing him to come or send 
tridge, the corporal, who had not forgotten the hints|on shore (for his state had been made known) for his 
thrown out by Vanslyperken during their last consult-|despatches, and to sail as soon as possible. 
ation, immediately imagined that it was for Small) Upon receiving the message, Mr. Vanslyperken re- 
bones’s benefit. And he was strengthened in his opi-'collected his engagement at the house of the Jew La- 
nion, when he learnt that Smallbones was to go on/zarus, and weak as he was, felt too much afraid of the 
shore with his master after it was dusk. Now Cor-|results should he fail, not to get out of bed and go on 
poral Van Spitter had no notion of the poor lad’s shore. It was with difficulty he could walk so far. 
brains being blown out, and when Mr. Vanslyperken| When he arrived he found Ramsay ready to receive 
went on deck and left the pistol, he went into the him. 
cabin, searched for it, and drew the bullet, which; + 'To sail as soon as possible ;—tis well, sir. Have 
Vanslyperken, of course, was not aware of. It then| you your despatches !” 
occurred to the corporal, that if the pistol were aimed|  « ore to the admiral’s for them,” replied Vansly- 
at Smallbones, and he was uninjured, it would greatly | perken. 
add to the idea, already half entertained by the super-| « Well! then, be all ready to start at midnight. I 
stitious lieutenant, of there being something superna-! shall come on board about a quarter of an hour before; 
tural about Smallbones, if he were left to suppose|you may go, sir.” 
that he had been killed, and had re-appeared. He,| Vanslyperken quailed under the keen eye and stern 
therefore, communicated his suspicions to the lad,/look of Ramsay, and obeyed the uncourteous order in 
told him what he had done, and advised him, if the silence ; still he thought of revenge as he walked 
pistol were fired, to pretend to be killed, and when back to the boat and re-embarked in the cutter. 
left by his master, to come on board quietly in the! « What's this, Short ?” observed Coble: “here is 
night. Smallbones, who perceived the drift of alla new freak; we start at midnight, I hear.” 
this, promised to act accordingly, and in the last; + Yes,’’ replied Short. 
chapter it will be observed how he contrived tode-| «Something quite new, any how :—don’t under- 
ceive his master. As soon as the lieutenant was out stand it:—do you?” 
of hearing, Smallbones rose, and leaving the bag) + No,” replied Dick. 
where it Jay, hastened back to Portsmouth, and came) + Well, now Jemmy’s gone, I don’t care how soon 
on board about two hours before Vanslyperken rang | follow, Dick.” 
his bell. He narrated what had passed, but, of course,“ Nor I,”’ replied Short. 
could not exactly swear that itwas Vanslyperken who «I've a notion there’s some mystery in all this. 
fired the pistol, as it was fired from behind, but even For,’ continued Coble, “the admiral would never 
if he could have so sworn, at that time he would have have ordered us out til! to-morrow morning, if he did 
obtained but little redress. ‘not make us sail this evening. It’s not a man-of-war 

It was considered much more advisable that Small- fashion, is it Dick ?” 
bones should pretend to believe that he had been at-| * No,” replied Short. 
tacked by robbers, and that the ball had missed him,) « Well, we shall see,” replied Coble. **1 shall 
after he had frightened his master by his unexpected turn in now. You've heard all about Smallbones, 
appearance, for Vanslyperken would still be of the heh! Dick ?” 
opinion that the iad possessed a charmed life. | Short nodded his head. 

The state of Mr. Vanslyperken during the remain-| Well, we shall see; but I’ll back the boy ’gainst 
der of that night was pitiable, but we must leave the master and dog tno, in the long run. D—n his Dutch 
reader to suppose, rather than attempt te describe it. carcass, he seems to make but small count of English 

In the morning the corporal came in, and after ask- subjects, heh !”’ 
ing after his superior’s health, informed him that) Short leant over the gunwaie and whistled. Coble, 
Smallbones had come on board, that the lad said that finding it impossible to extract one monosyllable more 
the robbers had fired a pistol at him, and then knock- from him, walked forward, and went down below. 
ed him down with the butt end of it, and that he had| __ little before twelve o’clock a boat came alongside, 
escaped but with the loss of the bag. and Ramsay stepped ont of it into the cutter. Vansly- 

This was a great relief to the miud of Mr. Vansly-|perken had been walking the deck to receive him, and 
perken, who had imagined that he had been visited immediately showed him down into the cabin, where 
by the ghost of Smallbones during the night: he ex-\he left him to go on deck, and get the cutter under 
oe himself glad at his return, and a wish to be|weigh. There was a small stove in the cabin, for 
eft alone, upon which the corporal retired. As soon|the weather was still cold ; they were zdvanced into 
4% Vanslyperken found out that Smallbones was still|the month of March. Ramsay threw off his coat, 
alive, his desire to kill him returned, although, when|laid two pair of loaded pistols on the table, locked 
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the door of the cabin, and then proceeded to warm) 
himself, while Vanslyperken was employed on deck. | 

In an hour the cutter was outside and clear of all 
danger, and Vanslyperken had to knock to gain ad- 
mittance into his own cabin. Ramsay opened the 
door, and Vanslyperken, who thought he must say 
something, observed gloomily, 

“ We are all clear, sir.” 

“Very good,” replied Ramsay ; “and now, sir, I 
believe that you have despatches on board ?”’ 

* Yes,” replied Vanslyperken. 

* You will oblige me by letting me look at them.” 

** My despatches!” said Vanslyperken, with sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, sir, your despatches; immediately, if you 
please—no trifling.” 

“ You forget, sir,”’ replied Vanslyperken, angrily, 
“that I am not any longer in your power, but on 
board of my own vessel.” 

“ You appear not to know, sir, that you are in my 
pee even on board of your own vessel,” replied 

amsay, starting up, and laying his hand over the 
pistols, which he drew towards him, and replaced in 
his belt. “If you trust to your ship’s company yon 
are mistaken, as you will soon discover. I demand 
the despatches.” 

* Bat, sir, you will ruin me and ruin yourself,” re- 
plied Vanslyperken, alarmed. 

** Fear not,” replied Ramsay; “for my own sake, 
and that of the good cause, I shall not hurt you. No 
one will know that the despatches have ever been ex- 
amined, and al 

** And what?” replied Vanslyperken, gloomily. 

“ For the passage, and this service, you will receive 
one hundred guineas.” 

Vanslyperken no longer hesitated; he opened the 
drawer in which he had deposited the letters, and pro- 
duced them. 

** Now lock the door,” said Ramsay, taking his seat. 


, 
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‘1 will tell you what that is,” replied Ramsay. 
* You are thinking, if I left you these false seals, 
you could give me the contents of the despatches, 
provided you were well paid. Is it not so?” 

“It was,” replied Vanslyperken, who had imme- 
diately been struck with such a new source of wealth; 
|for he cared little what he did—all he cared for was 
idiscovery. 

“Had you not proposed it yourself, I] intended that 
you should have done it, sir,” replied Ramsay ; ** and 
that you should also be paid for it. I will arrange all 
that before I leave the vessel. But now I shall retire 
to my bed. Have you one ready ?” 

“IT have none but what you see,” observed Van- 
styperken. “It is my own, but at your service.” 

“TL shall accept it,” replied Ramsay, putting his 
pistols under his pillow, after having thrown himself 
on the outside of the bed-clothes, pulling his roque- 
laure over him. “ And now you will oblige me by 
turning that cur out of the cabin, for his smell is any 
thing but pleasant.” 

Vanslyperken had no idea of his passenger so 
coolly taking possession of his bed, but to turn out 
Snarleyyow as well as himself, appeared an unwar- 
rantable liberty. But he felt that he had but to sub- 
mit, for Ramsay was despotic, and he was afraid of 
him. 

Afier much resistance, Snarleyyow was kicked out 
by his master, who then went on deck notin the very 
best of humours, at finding he had so completely sold 
himself to those who might betray and hang him the 
very next day. “At all events,” thought Vansly- 
perken, * I’m well paid for it.” 

It was now daylight, and the cutter was running 
with a favourable breeze; the hands were turned up, 
and Corporal Van Spitter came on deck. Vanslyper- 
ken, who had been running over in his mind all the 
events which had latterly taken place, had considered 
that, as he had lost the Portemouth widow, he might 





He then examined the seals, pulled some out of his 
pocket, and compared them; sorted the letters ac-| 
cording to the seals, and laid one corresponding at! 
the heading of each file, for there were three different | 
government seals upon the despatches. He then took | 
a long Dutch earthen pipe which was hanging above, | 
broke off the bowl, and put one end of the stem into} 
the fire. When it was of a red heat he took it out, 
and applying his lips to the cool end, and the hot one| 
close to the sealing-wax, he blew through it, and the 
heated blast soon dissolved the wax, and the de- 
spatches were opened one after another without the 
slightest difficulty or injury to the paper. He then 
commenced reading, taking memorandums on his 
tablets as he proceeded. 

When he had finished, he again heated the pipe, 
melted the wax, which had become cold and hard 
again, and resealed all the letters with his counter- 
feit seals. 

During this occupation, which lasted upwards of 
an hour, Vanslyperken looked on with surprise, lean- 
ing against the bulkhead of thé cabin. 

“ There, sir, are your despatches,” said Ramsay, 
rising from his chair: “you may now put them 
away; and, as you may observe, you are not com- 
promised.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Vanslyperken, who was 
strack with the ingenuity of the method; “ but you 


as well pursue his suit with the widow Vandersloosh, 
especially as she had sent such a conciliating message 
by the corporal, and perceiving the corporal on deck, 
he beckoned to him to approach. Vanslyperken then 
observed, that he was angry the other day, and that 
the corporal need not give that message to the Fran 
Vandersloosh, as he intended to call upon her himself 
upon his arrival. Van Spitter, who did not know any 
thing about the Portsmouth widow, and could not 
imagine why the angry message had been given, of 
course assented, although he was fully determined 
that the widow should be informed of the insult. 
The question was now, how to be able to go on shore 
himself; and to compass that without suspicion, he 
remarked that the maid Babette was a very fine maid, 
and he should like to see her again. 

This little piece of confidence was not thrown away. 
Vanslyperken was too anxious to secure the corporal, 
and he replied, that the corporal should go on shore 
and see her, if he pleased ; upon which Corporal Van 
Spitter, made his best military salute, turned round 
on his heel, and walked away, laughing in his sleeve 
at having so easily gulled his superior. 

Un the third morning the cutter had arrived at her 
destined port. During the passage ee had taken 
possession of the eabin, ordering every t ing as he 
pleased, much to the surprise of the crew. r. Van- 
slyperken spoke of him asa king’s messenger, bat 





have given me an idea.” 


still Smallbones, who took care to hear what was 
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going on, reported the abject submission shown to|of the others, divided in the centre by a canal running 

Ramsay, by the lieutenant, and this was the oceasion| the whole length of it. The door was opened, and 

of great marvel; moreover, they doubted his being a|led into a large paved yard, the sides of which were 

king’s messenger, for, as Smallbones very shrewdly |lined with evergreens in large tubs, painted of the 
observed, * Why, if he was a king’s messenger, did|same bright green colour; adjoining to the yard was 
he not come with the despatches?” However, they/a small garden enclosed with high walls, which was 
could only surmise, and no more. But the dog being laid out with great precision, and in small beds full 
wrned out of the cabin in compliance with Ramsay’s of tulips, ranunculas, and other bulbs now just ap- 
wish, was the most important point of all. They) pearing above the ground. The sailors waited outside 
could have got over all the rest, but that was quite | while the old grey-headed servitor who had opened 

incomprehensible, and they all agreed with Coble, the gate, ushered Ramsay through the court to a 

when he observed, hitching up his trowsers, ** De-| second door which led into the house. ‘The hall into 

pend upon it, there’s a serew loose somewhere.” which he entered was paved with marble, and the 

As soon as the cutter was at anchor, Ramsay or- staircase bold and handsome which led to the first 
dered his portmanteau into the boat, and Vanslyper- floor, but on each side of the hall there were wooden 
ken having accompanied him on shore, they separated, partitions and half glass doors, through which Ram- 

Ramsay informing Vanslyperken that he would wish say could see that the rest of the basement was ap- 

to see him the next day, and giving him his ad- propriated to warehouses, and that in the warehouse 

dress. at the back of the building there were people busily 
Vanslyperken delivered his despatches, and then employed hoisting out merchandize from the vessels 
hastened to the widow Vanderstoosh, who received /in the canal, the water of which adjoined the very 
him with a well-assumed appearance of mingled plea- walls. Ramsay followed the man upstairs, who 
sure and reserve. showed him into a very splendidly-furnished apart- 
Vanslyperken led her to the sofa, poured forth a ment, and then went to summon his master, who, he 

multitudinous compound composed of regret, devotion, said, was below in the warehouse, Ramsay had but a 

and apologies, which at last appeared to have melted minute or two to examine the various objects which 

the heart of the widow, who once more gave him her decorated the room, particularly some very fine pic- 
hand to salute. tures, when Mynheer Von Krause, made his ap- 

Vanslyperken, was all rapture at so unexpected a pearance with some open tablets in his hand and his 
reconciliation ; the name of the cur was not mentioned,|pen across his mouth. He was a very short man, 
and Vanslyperken thought to himself, This wil! do with a respectable paunch, a very small head, quite 

—let me only once get you, my frau, and I'll teach bald, a keen blue eye, reddish but straight nose, and 

you to wish my dog dead at your porch.” a very florid complexion. ‘There was nothing vulgar 
On the other hand the widow thought, * And so about his appearance, although his figure was against 

this atomy really believes that I would look upon him. him. His countenance was one of extreme frankness, 

Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see how it mixed with considerable intelligence, and his whole 

ends. Your eur under my bed, indeed, so sure do manner gave you the idea of precision and calcula- 

you never . Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken.” tion. 
There is a great deal of humbug in this worid that; ‘* You would—tyfel—I forgot my pen,” said the 
is certain. syndic, catching it as it fell out of his mouth. “* You 
|would speak with me, mynheer? ‘To whom have I 
the pleasure of addressing myself?” 
CHAPTER XXVIII. «These letters, sir,” replied Ramsay, * will inform 
|you.” 

In which we have at last introduced a decent sort of hero-| Mynheer Van Krause laid his tablets on the table, 
ine, who, however, only plays a second in our history, putting his pen across to mark the leaf where he had 
Snarleyyow being first fiddle. ‘them open, and taking the letters, begged Ramsay to 

‘be seated. He then took a chair, pulled a pair of 

Bur we must leave Mr. Vans!yperken, and the|hand-glasses out of his pocket, laid them on his 
widow, and the Yung-frau, and all connected with knees, broke the seals, and falling back so as to re- 
her, for the present, and follow the steps of Ramsay, cline, commenced reading. As soon as he had finish- 
in doing which we shall have to introduce new per- ed the first letter, he put his glasses down from his 
sonages in our little drama. eyes, and made a bow to Ramsay, folded the open let- 
As soon as Ramsay had taken leave of Vanslyper- ter the length of the sheet, took out his pencil, and 
ken, being a stranger at Amsterdam, he inquired his/on the outside wrote the date of the letter, the day 
way to the Golden Street, in which resided Mynheer of the month, name, and the name of the writer. 

Van Krause, syndic of the town, and to whom he had | Having done this, he laid the first letter down on the 

obtained his principal letters of introduction. The table, took up the second, raised up his glasses, and 

syndic’s house was tvo well known not to be imme-' performed the same duty towards it, and thus he con- 
diately pointed out to him, and in ten minutes he tinued until he had read the whole six, always, as he 
lound himself, with the sailors at his heels who had concluded each letter, making the same low bow to 
been ordered to carry up his baggage, at a handsome-| Ramsay which he had after the perusal of the first. 
ly carved door painted in bright green, and with Ramsay, who was nota little tired of all this preci- 
knockers of massive brass which glittered in the|sion, at last fixed his eyes upon a Wouvermann 
sun, \which hung near him, and only took them off when 
Ramsey as he waited a few seconds, looked up at he guessed the time of bowing to be at hand. 

the house, which was large and with a noble front to! The last having been duly marked and numbered, 

the wide street in face of it, not, as usoal with most|Mynheer Van Krause turned to Ramsay, and said, 


” 
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**] am most happy, mynheer, to find under my roof a 


young gentleman so much recommended by many 


valuable friends; moreover, as these letters give me 
to understand, so warm a friend to our joint sovereign, 


and so inimical to the Jacobite party. 1 am informed 


by these letters that you intend to remain at Amster- 
If so, I trast that you will take up your quar- 


dam. 
ters in this house.”’ 
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as it would make the time pass away more agreeably; 
not that he expected much. Judging from the father, 
he made up his mind, as he took bis clothes out of his 
valise, that she was very short, very prim, and had a 
hooked nose. 

The old man now left the room to allow Ramsay 
to dress, and telling him that if he wanted any thing, 
he had only to call for Koops, which was his name, 





To this proposal Ramsay, who fully expected it, /but going out, he returned to say, that Ramsay must 
gave a willing consent, saying, at the same time, that call rather loud, as he was a little hard of hearing. 


he had proposed going to a hotel; But Mynheer Van} 


Krause insisted on sending for Ramsay’s luggage. 
He had not far to send, as it was at the door. 
* How did you come over ?”’ inquired the host. 
“In a king’s cutter,” replied Ramsay, ** which 
waited for me at Portsmouth.” 


« Well,” thought Ramsay, as he was busy with 
jhis toilet, “here [am safe lodged at last, and every 
ithing appears as if it would prosper. There is some- 
‘thing in my position which my mind revolts at, but 
stratagem is necessary in war. I am in the enemy’s 
‘camp to save my own life, and to serve the just cause. 


This intimation produced another very low bow It is no more than what they attempt to do with us. 
from Mynheer Van Krause, as it warranted the im-/]t is my duty to my lawful sovereign, but still—I do 
portance of his guest; but he then rose, and apolo- not like it. Then the more merit in performing a duty 
gising for his presence being necessary below, as so foreign to my inclinations.” 
they were unloading a cargo of considerable value,| Such were the thoughts of Ramsay, who, like other 
he ordered his old porter to show Mr. Ramsay into his |manly and daring dispositions, was dissatisfied with 
rooms, and to take up his luggage, informing his playing the part of a deceiver, although he had been 
guest that, it being now twelve o’clock, dinner would |selected for the service, and his selection had been 
be on the table at half-past one, during which interval approved of at the court of St. Germains. 
he begged Ramsay to amuse himself, by examining; Open warfare would have suited him better; but 
the pictures, books, &c., with which the room was he would not repine at what he considered he was 
well furnished. Then, resuming his tablets and pen, hound in fealty to perform, if required, although he 
and taking the letters with him, Mynheer Van instinctively shrunk from it. His toilet was com- 
Krause made a very low bow, and left Ramsay to | plete, and Ramsay descended into the reception-room : 
himself, little imagining that he had admitted an he had been longer than usual, but probably that was 
attainted traitor under his roof. because he wished to commune with himself, or it 


Ramsay could speak Dutch fluently, for he had might be, because he had been informed that there 
been quartered two years at Middleburg, when be was a young Jady in the house. 


was serving in the army. As soon as the sailorshad| The room was empty when Ramsay entered it, and 
taken up his portmanteau, and he had dismissed them he took the advice of his host, and amused himself 
with a gratuity, the extent of which made the old by examining the pictures, and other articles of verti, 
porter open his eyes with astonishment, and gave him |with which the room was filled. 
a favourable opinion of his master’s new guest, he, At last, having looked at every thing, Ramsay ex. 
entered into conversation with the old man, who, like amined a splendid clock on the mantelpiece, before 
Eve upon another occasion, was tempted, nothing the fine glass, which mounted to the very top of the 
loth, for the old man loved to talk ; and in a house so |Jofty room, when, accidentally casting his eyes to the 
busy as the syndic’s, there were few who had time to ||ooking-glass, he pereeived in it that the door of the 
chatter, and those who had, preferred other conversa-|room, to which his back was turned, was open, and 
tion to what, it must be confessed, was rather prosy. |that a female was standing there, apparently surprised 
** Mein Gott, mynheer, you must not expect to have |to find a stranger, and not exactly knowing whether 
company here all day. My master has the town busi- to advance or retreat. Ramsay remained in the same 


ness and his own business to attend to: he can’t well 
get through it all: besides, now is a busy time, the 
schuyts are bringing up the cargo of a vessel from a 
far voyage, and Mynheer Krause always goes to the 
warehouse from breakfast till dinner, and then again 
from three or four o’clock till six. After that he will 
stay above, and then he sees company, and hears our 
young lady sing.” 

* Young lady! has he a daughter then ?” 

** He has a daughter, mynheer—only one—only one 
child—no son, it is a pity; and so much money too, 
they say. I don’t know how many stivers and guil- 
ders she will have by-and-by.” 

Is not Madame Krause still alive?” 

**No, mynheer, she died when this maiden was 
born. She was a good lady, cured me once of the 
yellow jaundice.” 

Ramsay, like all young men, wondered what sort 


position, as if he did not perceive her, that he might 
look at her without her being aware of it. It was, as 
he presumed, the syndic’s daughter; but how differ- 
ent from the person he had conjured up in his mind’s 
eye, when at his toilet! Apparently about seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, she was rather above the 
height of woman, delicately formed, although not by 
jany means thin in her person: her figure possessing 
all that feminine luxoriance, which can only be ob- 
tained when the bones are small, but well covered. 
Her face was oval, and brilliantly fair. Her hair oi 
a dark chestnut, and her eyes of a deep blue. Her 
dress was simple to the extreme. She wore nothing 
but the white woollen petticoats of the time, so short, 
as to show above her ankles, and a sort of little jacke! 
of fine green cloth, with lappets, which descended 
from the waist, and opened in front. Altogether, 
Ramsay thought that he had never in his life seen a 


of a person this lady might be; but he was too dis-| young female so peculiarly attractive at first sight: 
creet to put the question. He was, however, pleased there was a freshness in her air and appearance 80 
to hear that there was a young female in the house, uncommon, so unlike the general crowd. As she 
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stood in a state of uncertainty, her mouth opened, and| Now when it is remembered that Ramsay had open- 
displayed small and beautifully white teeth. ed and read the whole of the despatches, it may at 
Gradually she receded, supposing that she had not once be supposed what a valuable acquaintance he 
been discovered, and closed the door quietly after her, would appear to Mynheer Kra se; but we must not 
leaving Ramsay for a few seconds at the glass, with anticipate. Ramsay’s reply was, “I feel it my 
his eyes fixed upon the point at which she had disap- bounden duty to impart all Lar. possessed of to my 
peared. very worthy host, but allow me to observe, Mynheer, 
Ramsay of course fell into a revery, as most men that prudence is necessary—we may be overheard.” 
do in a case of this kind; but he had not proceeded; ‘1 am pleased to find one of your age so circum- 
very far into it before he was interrupted by the ap- spect,” replied Krause ; * perhaps it would be better 
pearance of the syndic, who entered by another door. |to defer our conversation till after supper, but in the 
“Tam sorry to have been obliged to leave you to meantime, could you not just give me a little inkling 
your own company, Mynheer Ramsay, so soon after |of what is going on?” 
your arrival; but my arrangement of time is regular,, Ramsay had difficulty in stifling a smile at this 
and I cannot make any alteration. Before you have specimen of Mynheer Krause’s eagerness for intelli- 
been with us long, I trust that vou will find means of gence. He very gravely walked up to him, looked 
amusement. I shall have great pleasure in introduc-jall round the room as if he was afraid that the walls 
ing you to many friends whose time is not so occu-| would hear him, and then whispered for a few seconds 
pied as mine. Once again Jet me say how happy I am into the ear of his host. 
to receive so distinguished a young gentleman under| ‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Krause, looking up into 
my roof. Did the cutter bring despatches for the |Ramsay’s face. 
States General, may I inquire ? | Ramsay nodded his his head authoritatively. 
“ Yes,” replied Ramsay, “she did; and they are | “Gott in himmel !”’ exclaimed the syndic; but 
of some importance.” the bell for dinner rang a loud peal. * Dinner is on 
“Indeed 2” rejoined Mynheer inquisitively. the table, mynheer,” continued the syndic, “ allow 
“ My dear sir,” said Ramsay, blushing at his own|me to show you the way. We will talk this over 
falsehood, ** we are, 1 believe, both earnest in one|to-night. Gott in himmel! Is it possible?” 
point, which is to strengthen the good cause. Under; Mynheer Krause led the way to another saloon, 
such an impression, and having accepted your hospi-| where Ramsay found not only the table prepared, but, 
tality, I have no right to withhold what I know, but/as he had anticipated, the daughter of his host, to 
with which others are not acquainted.” whom he was introduced. “ Wilhelmina,” said 


‘“* My dear sir,” interrupted Krause, who was now |Mynheer Krause, * our young friend will stay with 
fully convinced of the importance of his guest, “ you jus, I trust, some time, and you must do all you can to 
do me justice; I am firm and steadfast in the good |make him comfortable. 


You know, my dear, that 
cause. I am known to be so, and I ain also, I trust,|business must be attended to. With me, time is 
discreet ; confiding to my tried friends, indeed, but it|money, so much so, that | can scarcely do justice to 
will be generally acknowledged that Mynheer Krause |the affairs of the state devolving upon me in virtue of 


has possessed, and safely guarded, the secrets of the 
state.” 

Now, in the latter part of this speech, Mynheer 
Krause committed a small mistake. He was known 
to be a babbler, one to whom a secret could not be 
imparted, without every risk of its being known; and 
it was from the knowledge of this failing in Mynheer 
Krause that Ramsay had received such very particu- 
lar recommendations to him. As syndic of the town, 
it was impossible to prevent his knowledge of govern- 
ment secrets, and when these occasionally escaped, 
they were always traced to his not being able to hold 
his tongue. 


my office. You must therefore join with me, and do 
your best to amuse our guest.” 

To this speech Wilhelmina made no reply, but by a 
gracious inclination of her head towards Ramsay, 
which was returned with all humility. The dinner 
was excellent, and Ramsay amused himself very well 
indeed until it was over. Mynheer Krause then led 
the way to the saloon, called for coffee, and, as soon 
as he had finished it, made an apology to his guest, 
and left him alone with his beautiful daughter. 

Wilhelmina Krause was a young person of strong 
mind irregularly cultivated ; she had never known 
ithe advantage of a mother’s care, and was indeed 





Nothing pleased Mynheer Krause so much as a se-|self-educated. She had a strong tinge of romance in 
cret, because nothing gave him so much pleasure as |her character, and, left so much alone, she loved to 
whispering it confidentially into the ear of a dozen indulge in it. 
confidential friends. ‘The consequence was, the go-| In other points she was clever, well read, and 
vernment was particularly careful that he should not accomplished, graceful in her manners, open in her 
know what was going on, and did all they could to disposition to a fault, for, like her father, she could 
prevent it; but there were many others who, although not keep a secret, not even the secrets of her own 
they could keep a secret, had no objection to part with heart; for whatever she thought she gave utterance 
it for a consideration, and in the enormous commercial] to, which is not exactly the custom in this world, and 
transactions of Mynheer Krause, it was not unfrequent often attended with unpleasant consequences. 
for a good bargain to be struck with him by one or) The seclusion in which she had been kept added to 
more of the public functionaries, the difference be-|the natural timidity of her disposition—but when once 
tween the sum proposed and accepted being settled | intimate, it also added to her confiding character. It 
against the interests of Mynheer Krause, by the party | was impossible to see without admiring her, to know 
putting him in possession of some government move-/|her without loving her ; for she was Nature herself, 
ment which had hitherto been kept im petfo. Every and at the same time it her person one of Nature's 
man has his hobby, and usually pays dear for it, so|master-pieces. 

did Myuheer Krause. As we observed, when they retired to the saloon, 
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Mynheer Krause very shortly quitted them, to attend/future arrangements; Moggy proceeding in rapid 
to his affairs below, desiring his daughter to exert! strides, and Jemmy trotting with his diminutive legs 
herself for the amusement of his guest; the contrary, behind her, something like a stout pony by the side 
however, was the case, for Ramsay exerted himself of a large horse. It was in pedestrianism that Jem- 
to amuse her, and very soon was successful, for he my most felt his inferiority, and the protecting fond 
could talk of courts and kings, of courtiers and of way in which Moggy would turn round every minute, 
people, and of a thousand things, all interesting to a and say, “ Come along, my duck,” would have been 
young girl who had lived secluded; and as his full-|irritating to any other but one of Jemmy’s excellent 
toned voice, in measured and low pitch, fell apon}temper. Many looked at Jemmy as he waddled along, 
Wilhelmina’s ear, she never perhaps was so much|smiled, and passed on; one unfortunate nymph, how- 
interested. She seldom ventured a remark, except it|ever, ventured to stop, and putting her arms a-kimbo, 
was to request him to proceed, and the eloquent lan-| looked down upon him, and exclaimed, * Vel, you are 
guage with which Ramsey clothed his ideas, added aja nice little man,” and then commenced singing the 
charm to the novelty of his conversation. In the/old refrain— 

course of two hours Ramsay had already acquired a 
moral influence over Wilhelmina, who looked up to 
him with respect, and another feeling, which we can 
only define by saying that it was certainly any thing| when Moggy, who had turned back, saluted her with 
but ill-will. such a box on the ear that she made the dram of it 


“T had a littte husband no bigger than my thumb, 
I put him in a pint pot, and there I bid him drum ;” 


The time passed so rapidly, that the two young ring again. The young lady was not one of those 


people could hardly believe it possible that it was past 
six o’clock, when they were interrupted by the appear- 





who would offer the other cheek to be smitten, and 
she immediately flew at Moggy and returned the blow; 


ance of Mynheer Krause, who-came from his counting- bat Jemmy, who liked quiet, caught her round the 
house, the labours of the day being over. In the legs, and, as if she had been a feather, threw her 
summer time it was his custom to take his daughter over his head, so that she fell down in the gutter be- 
out in the carriage at this hour, but the weather was|hind him with a violence which was any thing but 
too cold, and, moreover, it was nearly dark. A con-|agreeable. She gained her legs again, looked at her 
versation ensued on general topics, which lasted till | soiled garments, scraped the mud off her cheek—we 
supper time ; after this repast was over Wilhelmina) are sorry to add, made use of some very improper 
retired, leaving Ramsay and the syndic alone. language, and finding herself in the minority, walked 


It was then that Ramsay made known to his host! off, turning round and shaking her fist at every twenty 
the contents of the despatches, much to Mynheer paces. 
Moggy and her husband continued their course as 


Krause’s surprise and delight, who felt assured that) 
his guest must be strong in the confidence of the|if nothing had happened, and arrived at the house of 
English government, to be able to communicate such| Nancy Corbett, who had, as may be supposed, chang- 
intelligence. Ramsay, who was aware that the syndic | ed her lodgings, and kept out of sight of Vanslyper- 
would sooner or later know what had been written, of ken. Nancy was no stranger to Jemmy Ducks; so 
course was faithful in his detail: not 80, however, | far as his person went, he was too remarkable a cha- 
when they canvassed the attempts of the Jacobite) racter not to be known by her who knew almost every 
party ; then Mr. Krause was completely mystified. | body; and, moreover, she had made sufficient in- 

It was not till a late hour that they retired to bed. | quiries about his character. The trio at once pro- 
The next morning, the syndic, big with his intelli- | ceeded to business; Jemmy had promised his wife to 
gence, called upon his friends in person, and much to! join the smugglers, and it was now arranged, that both 
their surprise told them the contents of the despatches he and his wife should be regularly enlisted in the gang, 
which had been received—and, much to his delight, | she to remain at the cave with the women, unless her 
discovered that he had been correctly informed. He! services were required elsewhere, he to belong to the 
also communicated what Ramsay had told him rela-|boat. There was, however, one necessary prclimi- 
tive to the movements of the Court of St. Germains,| nary still to be taken, that of Jemmy and his wife 
and this unintentionally false intelligence was for-| both taking the oath of fidelity at the house of the 
warded to England as from good authority. It hardly| Jew Lazarus; but it was not advisable to go there 
weed be observed, that in a very short time Ramsay|before dusk; so they remained with Nancy till that 
had gained the entire confidence of his host, and we/time, during which she was fully satisfied that in 
wnay add also, of his host’s daughter; but we must both parties the band would have an acquisition, for 
leave him for the present to follow up his plans,) Nancy was very keen and penetrating, and had a 
whatever they may be, and return to the personages) great insight into human nature. 
more immediately connected with this narrative. At dusk, to the house of Lazarus they accordingly 
repaired, and were admitted by the cautious Jew. 
Nancy stated why they had come; and there being at 
\the time several of the confederates, as usval, in the 

-D t | house, they were summoned by the Jew to be wit- 
In which Jemmy I ucks proves the trath of Moggy 8 88-| nesses to the oath being administered. Half a dozen 

sertion, that there was no one like him before or since— . - . 

Nancy and Jemmy serenade the stars. dark-looking, bold men soon made there appearance, 

and recognised Nancy by nods of their heads. 

As soon as Moggy landed at the Point with her} “Who have we here, old father Abraham?” ex- 
dear darling duck of a husband, as she called him,|claimed a stout man, who was dressed in a buff jer- 
she put his chest and hammock on a barrow, and had/ken and a pair of boots which rose above his knees. 
them wheeled up to her own lodgings, and then they} “A good man and true,” replied Nancy, taking up 
went out to call upon Nancy Corbett to make their! the answer. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
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* Why, you don’t call that thinga man !” exclaim- 
ed the fierce-logking confederate with contempt. 

* As good a man as ever stood in your boots,” re- 
plied Moggy in wrath. 

* Indeed: well, perhaps so, if he could only see 
his way when once into them,” replied the man, with 
a loud laugh, in which he was joined by his compa- 
nions. 

“ What can you do, my little man?” said another 
of a slighter build than the first, coming forward and 
putting his hand upon Jemmy’s head. 

Now Jemmy was the best-tempered fellow in the 
world, but, at the same time, the very best-tempered 

eople have limits to their forbearance, and do not 
like to be taken liberties with by strangers: so felt 
Jemmy, who, seizing the young man firmly by the 
waistband of his trousers just below the hips, lifted 
him from the ground, and with a strength which as- 
tonished all present, threw him clean over the table, 
his body sweeping away both the candles, so they 
were all left in darkness. 

“IT can douse a glim anyhow,” cried Jemmy. 

« That’s my darling duck,”’ cried Moggy, delighted 
with this proof of her husband’s vigour. 

Some confusion was created by this mancuvre on 
the part of Jemmy, but candles were reproduced, and 
the first man who spoke, feeling asif this victory on the 
part of Jemmy was a rebuke to himself, again com- 
menced his interrogations. 

* Well, my little man, you are strong in the arms, 
but what will you do with your legs?” 

“ Not run away, as you have done a hundred times,” 
replied Jemmy, scornfully. 

“Now, by the god of war, you shall answer for 
this,” replied the man, catching hold of Jemmy by 
the collar; but in a moment he was tripped up by 
Jemmy, and fell down with great violence on his 
back. 

“ Bravo, bravo!’’ exclaimed the rest, who took 
part with Jemmy. 

“That's my own little duck,” cried Moggy; 
“ you’ve shown him what you can do, anyhow.” 

The man rose, and was apparently feeling for some 
arms secreted about his person, when Nancy Cor- 
bett stepped forward. 

* Do you dare ?”’ cried she; “ take what you have 
received, and be thankful, or—"’ and Nancy held up 
her little forefinger. 

The man slunk back upon the others in silence. 
The old Jew, who had uot interfered, being in presence 
of Nancy, who had superior commands, now read 
the oath, which was of a nature not to be communi- 
cated to the reader without creating disgust. It was 
however such an oath as was taken in those times, and 
has since been frequently taken in Ireland. It was sub- 
scribed to by Jemmy and his wife without hesitation, 
and they were immediately enrolled among the mem- 
bers of the association. As soon as this ceremony 
had been gone through, Nancy and her protegees 
quitted the house, and returned to her lodgings, when 
it was agreed that the next night they should go over 
to the island, as Jemmy’s services were required in 
the boat in lieu of Ramsay, whose place as steersman 
he was admirably qualified to occupy—much better, 
indeed, than that of a rower, as his legs were too 
rem to reach the stretcher where it was usually 
xed. 
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and when they embarked in the boat of the old fish- 
erman, with but a small portion of their effects, the 
surface of the water was anroffled, and the stars 
|twinkled brightly in the heavens; one article which 
\Jemmy never parted with was in his hand, his fiddle. 
They all took their seats, and the old fisherman shoved 
off his boat, and they were soon swept out of the har- 
‘bour by the strong ebb tide. 

* An’t this better than being on board with Vansly- 
perken, and your leave stopped ?’’ observed Moggy. 

“Yes,” replied the husband. 

“And I not permitted to go on board to see my 
duck of a husband—confound his snivelling carcass !” 
continued Moggy. 

“Yes,” replied Jemmy, thoughtfully. 

“And in company with that supernatural cur of 
|his ?”” 

Jemmy nodded his head, and then in his abstraction 
touched the strings of his violin. 

They say that you are clever with your instrument, 
Mr. Salisbury,” observed Nancy Corbett. 

«That he is,” replied Moggy; ‘and he sings like 
a darling duck. Don’t you, Jemmy, my dear?” 

** Quack, quack,” replied Jemmy. 

“ Well, Mr. Salisbury, there’s no boat that I can see 
near us, or even in sight; and if there was, it were 
little matter. I suppose you will let me hear you, 
for I shall have little opportunity after this?” 

“¢ With all my heart,” replied Jemmy; who, taking 
up his fiddle, and playing upon the strings like a 
guitar, after a little reflection sang as follows: 


Bless my eyes, how young Bill threw his shiners away, 
As he drank and he danced, when he first came on 
shore; 
It was clear that he fancied that with his year’s pry, 
Like the bank of old England, he’d never be poor. 
So when the next day, with a southerly wind in 
His pockets, he came up, my rhino to borrow; 
“ You’re welcome,” says I, “ Bill,” as I forked out the tin, 
“But when larking to-day—don’t forget there's to- 
morrow.” 


When our frigate came to from a cruise in the west, 

And her yards were al! squared, her sails neatly furl’d, 
Young Tom clasp’d his Nancy so loved to his breast, 

As if but themselves there was none in the world. 
Between two of the guns they were fondly at play, 

All billing and kissing, forgetting all sorrow ; 
“ Love, like cash,” says I, “ Nan, may all go in a day, 
While you hug him so close—don’t forget there's to- 

morrow.” 


When a hurricane swept us smack smooth fore and aft, 

When we dash’d on the rock, and we flounder’d on 
shore, 

As we sigh’d for the loss of our beautiful craft, 

Convinced that the like we should never see more ; 

Says I, “ My good fellows,” as huddled together, 

They shiver’d and shook, each phiz black with sorrow, 

“Remember, it’s not to be always foul weather, 

So with ill-luck to day, don’t forget there’s to-morrow !” 


“ And not a bad hint, neither, Mr. Salisbury,” said 
Nancy, when Jemmy ceased. ‘+ You sailors never 
think of to-morrow, more’s the pity. You're no bet- 
ter than overgrown babies.” . 
“I’m not much better, at all events,” replied Jem- 
my, laughing: ‘however, I’m as God made me, and 





The next evening the weather was calm and clear; 


so all’s right.” 
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“That’s my own darling Jemmy,” said Moggy; 
‘sand if you’re content, and I’m content, who is to 
say a word, I should like to know? You may bea 


rum one to look at, but I think them fellows found | 


you but a rum customer the other night.” 

* Don’t put so much rum in your discourse, Moggy ; 
you make me long for a glass of grog.” 

“Then your mouth will find the water,” rejoined | 
Nancy; * but, however, singing is dry work, and | 
am provided. Pass my basket aft, old gentleman, 
and we will find Mr. Salisbury something to wet his 
whistle.’’ the boatman handed the basket to Nancy, 
who pulled out a bottle and glass which she filled, 
and handed to Jemmy. 

** Now, Mr. Salisbury, I expect some more songs,” 
said Nancy. 

*And you shall have them, mistress; but I’ve 
heard say that you’ve a good pipe of your own; sup- 
pose that you give me one in return!—that will be 
but fair play.” 

**Not exactly, for you'll have the grog in the bar- 
gain,” replied Nancy. 

* Put my fiddle against the grog, and then all’s 
square.” 

“*] have not sung for many a day,” replied Nancy, 
musing, and looking up at the bright twinkling stars. 
“T once sang, when | was young—and happy—lI then 
sang all the day long; that was really singing, for it} 
came from the merriness of my heart;’’ and Nancy 
paused. ‘Yes, I have sung since, and often, for 
they made me sing; but "twas when my heart was 
heavy—or when its load had been for a time forgotten 
and drowned in wine. That was not singing, et least 
not the singing of by-gone days.” 

** Bat those times are by-gone, too, Mistress Nancy, 
said Moggy; “you have now your metriage lines, 
and are made an honest woman.” 

“Yes; and God keep me so, amen,” rpiied Nan- 
cy mournfully. 

Had not the night concealed it, a tear might have 
been seen by others in the boat to trickle down the 
cheek of Nancy Corbett, as she was reminded of her 
former life, as she again fixed her eyes upon the bril- 





liant heavens. Each particular star appeared to twin- 
kle brighter, as if they rejoiced to witness tears like| 
those. i 

“You must be licht o’ heart now, Mistress Nancy,” j 
observed Jommy soothingly. 

“1 am not unhappy,” replied she, resting her cheek! 
upon her hand. 

‘** Mistress Nancy,” said Moggy, “I should think 
a little of that stuff would do neither of us any harm; 
the night is rather bleak.” 

Moggy poured out a glass, and handed it to Nancy; 
she drank it, and it saved her from a flood of tears, 
which otherwise she would have been unable to re- 
press. In a minute or two, during which Moggy 
helped herself and the old boatman, Naacy’s spirits 
returned. 

* Do you know this air?’’ said Nancy to Jemmy, 
humming it. 

* Yes, yes, | know it wel!, Mistress Nancy. Will 
you sing to it?”’ 

Nancy Corbett, who had been célebrated once for 
her sweet singing as well as her beauty, immediately 
commenced in a soft and melodious tone, while Jemmy 
touched his fiddle. 





jagain,”’ replied Nancy. 
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Lost, stolen, or stray’d 

The heart of a young maid; 

Whoever the same sliall find, 

And prove so very kind, 

To yield it on desire, 

They shall rewarded be, 

And that most handsomely, 

With kisses one, two, three. 
Cupid is the crier. 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding, 
Cupid is the crier. 

O yes! O yes! O yes! 

Here is a pretty mess, 

A maiden’s heart is gone, 

And she is left forlorn, 

And panting with desire; 

Whoever shall bring it me, 

They shall rewarded be 

With kisses one, two, three. 
Cupid is the crier. 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding, 
Cupid is the erier. 

*T was lost on Sunday eve, 

Or taken without leave, 

A virgin’s heart so pure, 

She can’t the loss endure, 

And surely will expire ; 

Pity her misery. 

Rewarded you shall be, 
With kisses one, two, three. 
Cupid is the crier, 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding, 
Cupid is the crier. 

The maiden sought around, 

It was not to be found, 

She search’d each nook and dell, 

Haunts she loved so well, 

All anxious with desire ; 

The wind blew ope his vest, 

When, lo! the toy in quest, 

She found within the breast 
Of Cupid, the false crier. 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding-a-ding, 
Cupid the false crier. 


** Many thanks, Mistress Corbett, for a good song, 
sung in good tune, with a sweet voice,” said Jemmy. 
“1 owe you one for that, and am ready to pay you on 
demand. You've a pipe like a missel thrash.” 

“Well, I do believe that I shall begin to sing 
“I’m sure if Corbett was 
only once settled on shore in a nice little cottage, with 
a garden, and a black-bird in a wicker cage, I should 
try who could sing most, the bird or me.” 

He will be by-and-by, when his work is done.” 

‘* Yes, when itis; but open boats, stormy seas, aad 
the halter are heavy odds, Mr. Salisbury.” 

Don’t mention the halter, Mistress Nancy, you'll 
make me melancholy,” replied Jemmy, “ and I sha’n’t 
be able to sing any more. Well, if they want to hang 
me, they need not rig the yard-arm ; three handspikes 
as shears, and I shouldn’t find soundings, heh! 
Moggy ?” 

Nancy laughed at the ludicrous idea; but Moggy 
exclaimed with vehemence, * Hang my Jemmy! my 
darling duck! I should like to see them.” ; 

“ At all events, we'll have another song from him, 
Moggy, before they spoil his ae which, I must 
say, would be a great pity; but, Moggy, there have 
been better men hung than your hu ” 

















« Better men than my Jemmy, Mrs. Corbett! There 
never was one like him afore or since,” replied Moggy, 
with indignation. 

«TI only meant of longer pedigree, Moggy,” replied 
Nancy, soothingly. 

* | don’t know what that is,’ 
angry. 

« Longer legs to be sure,” replied Jemmy. ‘+ Never 
mind that, Moggy. Here goes, a song in two parts. 
It’s a pity, Mistress Nancy, that you eouldn’t take 


one.” 


’ 


replied Moggy, still 


“When will you give up this life of wild roving? 
When shall we be quiet and happy on shore ? 
When will you to church lead your Susan, so loving, 
And sail on the treacherous billows no more ?” 


“ My ship is my wife, Sue, no other I covet, 

Till I draw the firm splice that’s betwixt her and me 
I’']l roam on the ocean, for mach do I love it— 

To wed with another were rank bigamy.” 





“O William, what nonsense you talk, you are raving ; 
Pray how can a ship and a man become onc? 

You say so because you ho longer are craving, 
As once you were truly—and I am undone.” 


“ You wrong me, my dearest, as sure as I stand here, 
As sure as I'll sail again on the wide sea; 

Some day I will settle, and marry with you, dear, 
But now *twould be nothing but rank bigamy.” 


“ Then tell me the time, dear William, whenever 
Your Sue may expect this divorce to be made; 

When you'll surely be mine, when no object shall sever, 
But lock'd in your arms I’m no longer afraid.” 


“The time it will be when my pockets are lined, 
Ill then draw the splice "tween my vessel and me, 
And lead you to church, if you're still so inclined— 
But before, my dear Sue, *twere rank bigamy.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Salisbury. I like the moral of 
that song; a sailor never should marry till he can 
settle on shore.” 
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Fond Mary sat on Henry’s knee, 
“TI must be home exact,” said he, 
And sce, the hour is come.” 
“No, Henry, you shall never go 
| Until me how to count you show, 
That task must first be done.” 





| 
Then Harry said, “ As time is short, 
Addition you must first be taught ;— 
Sum up these kisses sweet ; 
Now prove your sum by kissing me :— 
Yes, that is right, "twas three times three ;— 
Arithmetic’s a treat. 


“ And now there is another term, 

Subtraction you have yet to learn: 
Take four away from these. 

Yes, that is right, you’ve made it out, 

Says Mary, with a pretty pout, 
“Subtraction don’t me please.” 


Division’s next upon the list ; 

Young Henry taught while Mary kiss’d, 
And much admired the rule ; 

“ Now, Henry, don’t you think me quick ?” 

“Why, yes, indeed, you've learn’d the trick ; 
At kissing you're no fool.” 


To multiply was next the game, 
Which Henry, by the method same, 
To Mary tain would show ; 
But here her patience was worn out, 
She multiplied too fast, I doubt ; 
He could no farther go. 


“And now we must leave off, my dear, 
The other rules are not as clear, 
We'll try at them to-night.” 
“Tl come at eve, my Henry sweet, 
Behind the hawthorn hedge we'll meet, 
For learning’s my delight.” 


“* That's a very pretty song, Mistress Corbett, and 
you've a nice collection, I’ve nodoubt. If you’ve no 
objection, I'll exchange another with you.” 

**T should be most willing, Mr. Salisbury; but we 
are now getting well over, and we may as well be 
quiet, as I do not wish people to ask where we are 





** What’s the meaning of big-a-me ?”’ said Moggy. 

“* Marrying two husbands or two wives, Mrs. Sa- 
lisbury. Perhaps you might get off on the plea that) 
you had only one and a half,” continued Nancy, | 
laughing. 

* Well, perhaps she might.”’ replied Jemmy, “if 
he were a judge of understanding.” 

“IT should think, Mistress Nancy, you might as 
well leave my husband’s legs alone,” observed Moggy, | 
affronted. 

“Lord bless you, Moggy, if he’s not angry, you 
surely should not be; I give a joke, and I can take 
one. You surely are not jealous?” 

“Indeed I am though, and always shall be of any 
one who plays with my Jemmy.” 

“Or if he plays with any thing else?” 

* Ves, indeed.” 

“ Yes, indeed ! then you must be downright jealous 
of his fiddle, Moggy,”’ replied Nancy; * but never 
mind, you sha’n’t be jealous now about nothing. I'll 
sing you a , and then you'll forget all this.” 
Naney Corbett then sang as follows :— 
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going.” 

** You're right, ma’am,”’ observed the old fisher- 
man, who pulled the boat. ‘Put up your fiddle, 
master; there be plenty on the Jook-out, without our 
giving them notice.” 

* Very true,” replied Jemmy, ‘so we break up our 
concert.” 

The whole party were now silent. In a quarter of 
an hour the boat was run into a cut, which concealed 
it from view; and, as soon as the fisorman had look- 
ed around to see the coast clear, they landed, and 
made haste to pass by the cottages; after that Nancy 
slackened her pace, and they walked during the night 
over to the other side of the island, and arrived at the 
cottages above the cave. 

Here they left a portion of their burdens, and then 
proceeded to the path down the cliff which led to the 
cave. On Nancy giving the signal, the ladder was 
lowered, and they were admitted. As soon as they 
were upon the flat, Moggy embraced her husband, 
erying, “* Here I have you, my own dear Jemmy, all 
to myself, and safe for ever.” 











CHAPTER XXX. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken treats the ladies. 


On the second day after his arrival, Vanslyperken, as ‘considered, with small risk. 
‘tracted a share of his reminiscences; the old woman 


agreed, went up to the syndic’s house tu call upon 
Ramsay. ‘The latter paid him down one hundred 
pounds for his passage and services, and Vansly- 
perken was so pleased, that he thought seriously, as} 
soon as he had amassed sufficient money, to withdraw} 
himself from the service, and retire with his ill-gotien| 
gains; but when would a miser like Vanslyperken| 
have amassed sufficient money? Alas! never, even| 
if the halter were half round his neck. Ramsay then 
gave his instructions to Vanslyperken, advising him 
19 call for letters previously to his sailing, and telling 
him that he must open the government despatches in 
the way to which he had been witness, take full me- 
morandums of the contents, and bring them to him, 
for which service he would each time receive fifty 
pounds as a remuneration. Vanslyperken bowed to 
his haughty new acquaintance, and quitted the house. 

“ Yes,” thought Ramsay, “ that fellow is a low, 
contemptible traitor, and how infamous does treason 
appear in that wretch! but—I—I am no traitor—I 
have forfeited my property and risked my life in fide- 
lity to my king, and in attempting to rid the world of 
an usurper and a tyrant. Here, indeed, | am playing 
a traitor’s part to my host, but still I am doing my 
duty. An army without spies would be incomplete, 
and one may descend to that office for the good of 
one’s country without tarnish or disgrace. But this 
sweet girl! Am I nota traitor to her already ? Have 
not I formed visions in my imagination already of ob- 
taining her hand, and her heart, and her fortune? Is 
not this treachery? Shall I not attempt to win her 
affections under disguise as her father’s friend and 
partisan ? But what have women to do with politics! 
Or if they have, do not they set so light a value upon 
them, that they will exchange them for a feather? 
Yes, surely when they love, their politics are the po- 
litics of those they cling to. At present, she is on her 
father’s side; but if she leave her father and cleave to 
me, her politics will be transferred with her affections. 
But then her religion. She thinks me a Protestant. 
Well, love is all in all with women; not only politics 
but religion must yield to it; ‘thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God shall be my God,’ as Ruth says 
in the Scriptures. She is wrong in politics, I will 
put her right. She is wrong in religion, I will re- 
store her to the bosom of the church. Her wealth 
would be sacrificed to some heretic; it were far better 
that it belonged to one who supports the true religion 
and the good cause. In what way, therefore, shall 
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lieutenant. It is true that he bad lost the chance of 
thousands by the barking of Snarleyyow, and he had 
lost the fair Portsmouth widow; but then he was 
again on good terms with the Frau Vandersloosh, and 
was in a fair way of making his fortune, and, as he 
His mother, too, at- 


would soon die, and then he would have all that she 
had saved. Smallbones occasionally intruded himself, 
bat that was but for a moment. And Mr. Vansly- 
perken walked away very well satisfied, upon the 
whole, with his esse and posse. He wound up by flat- 
tering himself that he should wind up with the sav- 
ings of his mother, his half-pay, the widow’s guilders, 
and his own property ;—altogether, it would be pretty 
comfortable. But we leave him, and return to Cor- 
poral Van Spitter. 

Corporal Van Spitter had had wisdom enough to 
dupe Vanslyperken, and persuade him that he was 
very much in love with Babette; and Vanslyperken, 
who was not at all averse to this amour, permitted the 
corporal to go on shore and make love. As Vansly- 
perken did not like the cutter and Snarleyyow to be 
left without the corporal or himself, he always re- 
mained on board when the corporal went, so that the 
widow had enough on hand—pretending love all the 
morning with the lieutenant, and indemnifying herself 
by real love with the corporal after dusk. Her fat 
hand was kissed and slobbered from morning to 
night, but it was half for love and ha'f for revenge. 

But we must leave the corporal, and return to Jem- 
my Ducks. Jemmy was two days in the cave before 
the arrival of the boat, during which he made himself 
a great favourite, particularly with Lilly, who sat 
down and listened to his fiddle and his singing. It 
was a novelty in the cave, any thing like amusement. 
On the third night, however, Sir Robert Barclay came 
back from Cherbourg, and as he only remained one 
hour, Jemmy was hastened on board, taking leave of 
his wife, but not parting with his fiddle. He took 
his birth as steersman, in lieu of Ramsay, and gave 
perfect satisfaction. The intelligence brought over 
by Sir Robert rendered an immediate messenger to 
Portsmouth necessary; and, as it would create less 
suspicion, Moggy was the party now intrusted in lieu 
of Nancy, who had been lately seen too often, and, it 
was supposed, had been watched. Moggy was not 
sorry to receive her instructions, which were to re- 
main at Portsmouth until Lazarus the Jew should 
give her further orders; for there was one point 
which Moggy was most anxious to accomplish, now 
that she could do it without risking a retaliation upon 
her husband, which was, to use her own expression, 
to pay off that snivelling old raseal, Vanslyperken. 

But we must leave Moggy and the movements of 





I injure her? On the contrary.” Aod Ramsay walked 
down stairs to find Wilhelmina. Such were the ar- 
= used by the young cavalier, and with which 
ve fully satisfied himself that he was doing rightly ;| 
uad he argued the other side of the question, he would | 
have been equally convinced, as most people are, 
when they argue without any opponent; but we must) 
leave him to follow Vanslyperken. 


individuals, and return to our general history. The 
Yungfrau was detained a fortnight at Amsterdam, 
and then received the despatches of the states-general 
and those of Ramsay, with which Vanslyperken re- 
turned to Portsmouth. On his arrival, he went 
throngh the usual routive at the admiral’s and the 
Jew’s, received his douceur and hastened to his mo- 
ther’s house, when he found the old woman, as she 


Mr. Vanslyperken walked away from the syndic’s constantly prophesied, not dead yet. 


house with the comfortable idea that one side of him 
was heavier than the other by one hundred guineas. 


“ Well, child, what have you a gold?” 
“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, laying down the 


He also ruminated; he had already obtained three|one hundred and fifty guineas which he had received. 


hundred pounds, no small sum, in those days, fora 





‘* Bless thee, my son—bless thee!” said the old 
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woman, laying her palsied hand upon Vanslyperken’s|a letter, and a parcel to deliver up into your own 
head. “Itis not often I bless—I never did bless as|hands. as the parcel is of value. The bearer of this 

















































—_ Tecan recollect—I like cursing better. My blessing | will bring you to iny house. 
and must be worth something, if it’s only for its scarcity ; Your very obedient, 
bbe and do you know why I bless thee, my Cornelius ?| ' 
> Because—ha, ha, ha! because you are a murderer “Jane WittiaMs. 
_ and a traitor, and you love gold.’ |  T'wo o'clock.” 

she Even Vanslyperken shuddered at the hag’s address. 
self, “ What do you ever gain by doing good in this) ‘* Where does your mistress live, little girl?” in- 
sly- world ? nothing but laughter and contempt. I began quired Vanslyperken, who immediately anticipated 
the the world like a fool, but [ shall go out of it like «| the portrait of the fair widow set in daimonds. 
flat- wise woman, hating, despising every thiog but gold.| “She lives in one of the publics on the hard, sir, 
— And ' have had my revenge ia my time—yes—yes— on the first floor, while she is furnishing her lodg- 
ers, the world, my son, is divided into only two parts, ings.” 
ety those who cheat, and those who are cheated—those,| ‘* One of the publics on the hard; well, my little 
Cor- who master, and those who are mastered—those who girl, I will go with you.” 

are shackled by superstitions and priests, and those, ‘I have been looking for you every where, sir,” 

h to who, like me, fear neither God nor devil. We must said the little girl, walking, or rather trotting by the 
hea all die; yes, but I sha’n’t die yet—no, no.” side of Vanslyperken, who strided along. 
ken, And Vanslyperken almost wished that he could, ‘ Did your mistress know the iady who lived in 
the gain the unbelief of the decrepit woman whom he| Castle street!” 
sly- called mother, and who, on the verge of eternity, held| ‘O yes, sir, my mistress then lived next door to 
0 be fast to such a creed. |her in Castle street, but her lease was out, and now 
ae * Well, mother, perhaps it may be you are right— she has a much larger house in William street; but 
the I never gained any thing by a good action yet.” |she is painting and furnishing al! so handsome, sir, 
the Query. Had he ever done a good action? 'and so now she has taken the first floor of the Wheat- 
self * You’re my own child, I see, after all; you have sheaf till she can get in it again.” 

fat my blessing, Cornelius, my son—go and prosper. Get) And Mr. Vanslyperken thought it would be worth 
; * gold—get gold,” replied the old hag, taking up thé his while to reconnoitre this widow before he closed 
re. money, and locking it up in the oak chest. with the Fraa Vandersloosh. How selfish men are! 
> Vanslyperken then narrated to his mother the un- In a quarter of an hour Mr. Vanslyperken and the 
fore expected interview with Smallbones, and his surmise little girl had arrived at the public-house in question. 
self that the lad was supernaturally gifted. ‘Ah, well,’”’ Mr. Vanslyperken did not much admire the exterior 
= replied she, ** those who are born to be hung will die of the building, but it was too dark to enable him to 

It by no other death; but still it does not follow that take an aceurate survey. It was, however, evident, 
amt. they will not die. You shall have your revenge, my that it was a pot-house, and nothing more, and Mr. 
“ne child. The lad shali die. Try again; water, you Vanslyperken thought that lodgings must be very 
eer say, rejects him? Fire will not harm him. ‘There|searce in Portsmouth. He entered the first and inner 
o of is that which is of the earth and of the air left. Try | door, and the little girl said she would go up-stairs 
ook again, ny son; revenge is sweet, next to gold.” jand let her mistress know that he was come. She 
ave After two hours’ conversation, it grew dark, and|ran up, leaving Mr. Vanslyperken alone in the dark 
wet Vanslyperken departed, revolving in his mind, as he passage. He waited for some time, when his natu- 
rt walked away, the sublime principles of religion and rally suspicious temper made him think he had been 
less piety in the excellent advice given by his aged mother. deceived, and he determined to wait outside of the 
lien “I wish I could only think as she does,” mattered house, which appeared very disreputable. He there- 
i, it Vanslyperken, at last; and as he concluded this de-| fore retreated to the inner door to open it, but found 
not vout wish, his arm was touched by a neatly-dressed it fast. He tried it again and again, but in vain, and 
- little girl, who courtesied, and asked if he was not| he became alarmed and indignant. Perceiving a light 
wuld Lieutenant Vanslyperken, belonging to the cutter. through another keyhole, he tried the door, and it was 
dint Vanslyperken replied in the affirmative, and the little open; a screen was close to the door as he entered, 
sted girl then said that a lady, her mistress, wished to! and he could notsee its occupants. Mr. Vanslyperken 
pon speak to him. ,walked round, and as he did so, he heard the door 
_ “Your mistress, my little girl?’ said Vansly-|closed and locked. He looked on the other side of 
» perken, suspiciously; “and pray who is your mis- the screen, and, to his horror, found himself in com- 
sof tress ?”” pany with Moggy Salisbury, and about twenty other 
The ** She is a lady, sir,” replied the latter. **She was females. Vansiyperken made a precipitate retreat to 
am, married to Major Williams, but he is dead.” the door, but he was met by three or four women, 
eral “ Hah! a widow; well, what does she want? 1 who held him fast by the arms. Vanslyperken would 
al don’t know her.” |have disgraced himself by drawing his cutlass, but 
jens «No, sir, and she don’t know you; but she told they were prepared for this, and while two of them 
the me, if you did not come at once, to give you this) pinioned his arms, one of them drew his cutlass from 
a paper to read.” its sheath, and walked away with it. ‘Two of the 





anslyperken took the paper, and walking to the women contrived to hold his arms. while another 
window of a shop, in which there was a light, con- pushed him in the rear, until he was brought from 










a” trived to decipher as follows :— behind the screen into the middle of the room, facing 
the /his incarnate enemy, Moggy Salisbury. 

— “Sirn,— ** Good evening to you, Mr. Vanslyperken,”’ said 
ol “The lady who lived in Castle street has sent me| Moggy, not rising from her chair. * It’s very kind 
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of you to come and see me in this friendly way— 
come, take a chair, and give us all the news.” 

* Mistress Salisbury, you had better mind what you 
are about with the king's officer,” cried Vanslyper-| 
ken, turning more pale at this mockery, than if he had 
been met with abuse. “ There are constables, and 
stocks, and jails, and whipping-posts on shore, as 
well as the cat on board.” 

“I know all that, Mr. Vanslyperken,”’ replied 
Moggy, calmly; * but that has nothing to do with 
the present affair: you have come of your own ac- 
cord to this house to see somebody, that is plain, and | 
you have found me. So now do as you're bid, like a 
polite man; sit down and treat the ladies. Ladies, 
Mr. Vanslyperken stands treat, and please the pigs, 
we'll make a night of it. What shall it be? I mean 
to take my share of a bottle of Oporto. What will 
you have, Mrs. Slamkoe ?” 

** 1"ll take a bow! of burnt brandy, with your leave, 
Mrs. Salisbury, not being very well in my inside.” 

“And you, my dear?” 

“© punch for me—ponch to the mast,” cried ano-| 
ther. “1°ll drink enough to float a jolly boat. It’s 
very kind of Mr. Vanslyperken.” 

All the ladies expressed their several wishes, and | 
Vanslyperken knew not what to do; he thought he 
might as well make an effort, for the demand on his 
purse he perceived would be excessive, and he loved | 
his money. 

* You may all call for what you please,” said Van- 
slyperken, ** but you'll pay for what you ca!l for. If 
you think that Iam to be swindled this way out of 


my money, you’re mistaken. Every soul of you shall 
be whipped at the cart’s tail to-morow.” 


* Do you mean to insinuate that f am not a respect-| 
able person, sir ?”’ said a fierce-looking virago, rubbing 
her fist against Vanslyperken’s nose. Smell that.” 

It was not a nosegay at all tothe fancy of Mr. Van- 
slyperken; he threw himself back, and his chair fell 
with him. The ladies laughed, and Vanslyperken 
rose in great wrath. 

“ By all the devils in hell,” he exclaimed, whirl- 
ing the chair round his head, ** but I'll do you a mis- 
chief.” 

But he was soon pinioned from behind. 

* This 1s very unpolite conduct,” said one; * you 
cal] yourself a gentleman ?” 

*¢ What shall we do, ladies ?” 

* Do,” replied another; “Jlet’s strip him, and 
pawn his clothes, and then turn him adrift.” 

“ Well, that’s not a bad notion,” replied the others, 
and they forthwith proceeded to take off Mr. Vansly- 
perken’s coat and waistcoat. How much further they 
would have gone it is impossible to say, for Mr. Van- 
slyperken had made up his mind to buy himself off 
as cheap as he could. 

Be it observed, that Moggy never interfered, nor 
took any part in this violence; on the congrary, she| 
continued sitting in her chair, and said, * Indeed, la-| 
dies, I request you will not be so violent; Mr. Van- 
slyperken is my friend. 1 am sorry that he will not 
treat you, but if he will not, I beg you will allow him 
to go away.” 

** There, you hear,” cried Mr. Vanslyperken ; * Mrs. 
Salisbury, am J at liberty to depart !”” 

«Most certainly, Mr. Vanslyperken ; you have! 





| 
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“No, by the living jingo, not till he treats us,” 
eried one of the women; “why did he come into 
this shop, but for nothing else? I’ll have my punch 
afore he starts.’’ 

* And I my burnt brandy.”’ So cried they all, and 
Mr. Vanslyperken, whose coat and waistcoat were 
already off, and fingers very busy about the rest of 
his person, perceived that Moggy’s neutrality was ai 
a sham; so he begged to be heard. 

* Ladies, I'll do any thing in reason. 
five shillings rr 

“ Five shillings!’ exclaimed the woman ; no, no— 
why a foremast man would come down with more 
than that. And you a lieutenant! Five guineas, now, 
would be saying something.” 

‘Five guineas! why, Il have not so much money. 
Upon my soul, I hav’n’t.” 

** Let us see,” said one of the party, diving like an 
adept into Vanslyperken’s trousers’ pocket, and _pull- 
ing out his purse. ‘The money was poured out on the 
table, and twelve guineas counted out. 

“Then whose money is this?’ cried the woman; 
“not yours on your soul; have you been taking a 
purse to-night? I vote we sends for a constable.” 

“IT quite forgot that I had put more money in my 
purse,” muttered Vanslyperken, who never expected 
to see itagain, ‘III treat you, ladies—treat you al! 
to whatever you please.” 

** Bravo! that’s spoken like a man,” cried the vi- 
rago, giving Vanslyperken a slap on the back which 
knocked the breath out of his body. 

*“ Bravo!’ exclaimed another, “that’s what I cal! 
handsome; let’s all kiss him, ladies.” 

Vanslyperken was forced to go through this ordeal, 
and then the door was unlocked, but carefully guard- 
ed, while the several orders were given. 

** Who is to pay for all this ?”’ exclaimed the land- 
ady. 

© This gentleman treats us all,” replied the wo- 
man. 

“Oh! very well—is it all right, sir?” 

Vanslyperken dared not say no; he was in their 
power, and every eye watched him as he gave his an- 
swer; so he stammered out “ yes,” as, in a fit of de- 
spair at the loss of his money, he threw himself into 
his chair, and meditated revenge. 

“Give Mr. Vanslyperken his purse, Susan,” said 
the pradent Moggy to the young woman who had 
taken it out of his pocket. 

The purse was returned, and in a few minutes, the 
various liquors and mixtures demanded made their ap- 
pearance, and the jollification commenced. Every one 
was soon quite happy, with the exception of Mr. Van- 
slyperken, who, like Pistol, ate his leek, swearing in 
his own mind he would be horribly revenged. 

“Mr. Vanslyperken, you must drink my health in 
some of this punch.” Vanslyperken compressed his 
lips, and shook his head. “I say yes, Mr. Vansly- 
perken,” cried the virago, looking daggers ; “if you 
don’t, we quarrel—that’s all.” 

But Vanslyperken argued in his mind that his 
grounds of complaint would be weakened, if he par- 
took of the refreshment which he had been forced to 
pay for, so he resolutely denied. 

* Von’t you listen to my harguments, Mr. Vansly- 
perken 2’? continued the woman. * Vell, then, I must 


As far as 


my full permission. Ladies, | beg that you will let | resort to the last, which I never knew fail yet.” The 
him go.” (woman went to the fire and pulled out the poker, 
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which was red hot, from between the bars. “ Now|There was, however, a desperate attempt to avoid the 
then, my beauty, you must kiss this, or drink some | last stanza. 
puoch ;” and she advanced it towards his nose, while 
three or four others held him fast on his chair behind ; “T'll give you a bit of my mind, old boy, 
the poker, throwing out a glowing heat, was within Port Admiral, you be d——d.” 
an inch of the poor lieutenant’s nose: he could stand 
it no more, his face and eyes were scorched. Nothing but the tip of his nose actually burnt 
«“ Yes, yes,” cried he at last, “if I must drink, then would have produced these last words; but fear over- 
I will. We will settle this matter by-und-by,” cried came him, and at Jast they were repeated. Upon 
Vanslyperken, pouring down with indignation the which all the women shouted and shrieked with 
proffered glass. laughter, except Moggy, who continued sipping her 
“ Now, Susan, don’t ill-treat Mr. Vanslyperken ; I’ port wine. 
artest against all ill-treatment.” “* Your good health, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Mog- 
“Tlil-treat, Mrs. Salisbury! I am only giving hima gy, drinking to him. 
lesson in purliteness.” Vanslyperken wiped the perspiration off his fore- 
“ Now Mr. What-the-devil’s your name, you must head, and made no reply. 
drink off a glass of my burnt brandy, or I shall be = * You call yourself a gentleman, and not drink the 
jealous,” cried another; “and when I am jealous I health of the lady of the house!” cried virago Mrs. 
always takes to red-hot pokers.” Resistance was in Slamkoe. “]’ll hargue this point with you again,” 
vain, the poker was again taken from between the The same never-failing argument was used, and 
bars, and the burnt brandy went down. Mr. Vanslyperken drank Mrs. Salisbury’s health in a 
Again and again was Mr. Vanslyperken forced to glass of the port wine which he was to have the 
pour down his threat all that was offered to him, or pleasure of paying for. 
take the chance of having his nose burnt off. “I must say, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy, “it 
“Ts it not wrong to mix your liquors in this way, was very hard for to wish to flog my poor Jemmy for 
Mr. Vanslyperken ?”” said Moggy, in bitter mockery. | singing a song which you have just now been singing 
The first allowance brought in was now despatched, | yourself.”’ 
and the bell rung, and double as much more ordered, * Did he want to flog your Jemmy for that ?”’ 
to Vanslyperken’s great annoyance; buthewasinthe,| “ Yes, he did, indeed, ladies.” 
hands of the Philistines. What made the matter! “Then, as sure as I stand here, and may this punch 
worse was, that the company grew every moment be my poison, if he sha’n’t beg your pardon on ‘his 
more uproarious, and there was no saying when they knees, Sha’n’t he, girls ?” cried Mrs. Slamkoe. 
would stop. : | “Yes, yes, that he shall, or we'll poke him with 
“A song—a song—a song from Mr. Vanslyper- the poker.” rn) ae 
ken,” cried out one of the party. This was a dreadful threat, but the indignity, was 
“ Hurrah! yes, a song from the jolly lieutenant.” (so great, that Vanslyperken attempted to resist. It 
“1 can’t sing,” replied Vans!yperken. was, however, in vain; he was forced to go on his 
* You shall sing, by the piper who played before knees, and ask Mrs. Salisbury’s pardon. 
Moses,” said the virago; “if not, you shall sing out) “ Indeed, ladies, I do not wish it,’’ said Moggy ; 
to some purpose ;” and the red-hot poker was again “‘no, pray don’t. Well Mr. Vanslyperken, pardon 
brandished in her masculine fist, and she advanced granted; so now kiss and make friends.” 
to him, saying, “ Suppose we hargue that point ?” Mr. Vanslyperken, surrounded now by furies rather 
“Would you murder me, woman ?” than Baechanalians, kissed Mrs. Salisbury. 
“ No; singing is no murder, but we ax a song, and); “ W hat in the world would you have me do, you 
a song we must have.” 'she-devils ?” cried he at last, driven to desperation, 
*] don’t know one,—upon my honour I don’t,”| “This is language for a gentleman,” said Mrs. 
cried Vanslyperken. Slamkoe. ee 
“Then we'll larn you. And now you repeat after “They shall make you do nothing more,” replied 
me. ‘Poll put her arms a-kimbo.” Sing—come, Moggy. “I must retire, ladies, your freak’s up. 
out with it.” And the poker was again advanced. | You know I never keep late hours. Ladies, I wish 
Oh God!” cried Vanslyperken. _ [you alla very good night.” 
“ Sing, or by heavens I'l! shorten yournose. Sing,’ “ Perhaps, Mr. Vanslyperken, you would wish to 
I say,” repeated the woman, advancing the poker so go. I’}! send for the woman of the house, that you 
as actually to singe the skin. . may settle the bill; I think you offered to treat the 
“Take it away, and I will,” cried Vanslyperken company.” _ 
| Vanslyperken grinned ghastly. The bell was rung, 


breathless. E : “ 
«“ Well then, * Poll put her arms a-kimbo.’ ” ‘and while Vanslyperken was pulling out the sum 
Poll put her arms a-kimbo,” repeated Vanslyper- demanded by the landlady, the ladies al] disappeared. 
Vanslyperken put up his deminished parse. * T’here 


ken. : ; 

““That’s saying, not singing,” cried the woman, is your sword, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy; who, 

“Now again. ““ At the admiral’s house looked during the whole of the scene, had kept up a retenue 
|very different from her usual manners. 


999 
"t At the admiral’s house looked she,” replied Van-| Vanslyperken took his sword, and appeared to feel 


slyperken, in a whining tone. | his courage return—why not? he was armed, and in 
Thus with the poker staring him in the face, was company with only one woman, and he sought re- 


Vans) ken made to repeat the very song for sing- venge. 
ing which he would have flogged Jemmy Ducks.| He rang the bell, and the landlady appeared. 
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“ Landlady,” cried Vanslyperken, “ you’l! send for 
a constable directly. Obey me, or I'll put you down 
as a party to the robbery which has been committed. 
I say, a constable immediately. Refuse on your 
peril, woman; a king’s officer has been robbed and 
ill-treated,”” 

* Lauk-a-mercy, a constable, sir. 
had a very pleasant jollification.” 

** Silence, woman! send for a constable imme- 
diately.” 

*Do you hear, Mrs. Wilcox?” said Moggy, very 
quietly, ** Mr. Vanslyperken wants a constable. Send | 
for one by all means.” 

“O! certainly, ma’am, if you wish it,” said the| 
landlady, quitting the room. | 

* Yes, you infamous woman, I'll teach you to rob | 
and ill-treat people in this way.” 

* Mercy on me, Mr. Vanslyperken, why | never in- 
terfered.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, that’s all very well; but you'll all tell| 
another story when you’re all before the authorities.” 

“Perhaps I stall!,’’ replied Moggy, carelessly. 
“ But I shall now wish you a gocd evening, Mr. Van- 
slyperken.”’ 

Phcsenpes Mr. Vanslyperken very valorously drew 
his sword, and flourished it over his head. 

* You don't pass here, Mrs. Salisbury. No—no 
—it’s my turn now.” 

*“ Your turn now, you beast!” retorted Moggy. 
“ Why, if 1 wished to pass, this poker would soon 
eléar the way; but I can pass without that, and I will 
give you the countersign. Hark! a word in your| 
ear, you wretch. You are in my power. You have! 
sent for a constable, and | swear by my own Jemmy’s| 
little finger, which is worth your old shrivelled car-| 
—— I shall give you iu charge of the consta-| 
ble. 

“Me!” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

“ Yes, you—you wretch—you scum. Now I am 
going, stop me if you dare. Walls have ears, so I'l! 
whisper. If you wish to send a constable after me, 
you'll find me at the house of the Jew Lazarus. Do 
you understand ?”” | 

Vanslyperken started back as if an adder had come! 
before him, his sword dropped out of his hand, and he 
stood transfixed. 

**May I go now, Mr. Vanslyperken, or ain I to} 
wait for the constable? Silence gives consent,”’ con- 
tinued Moggy, making a mock courtesy, and walking 
out of the room. 

For a minute, Vanslyperken remained in the same 
position. At last, bursting with his feelings, he 
snatched up his sword, put it into the sheath, and was 
about to quit the room, when in came the landlady 
with the constable. 

* You vants me, sir?’’ said the man. 

“I did,” stammered Vanslyperken, * but she is| 
gone.” 

* I must be paid for my trouble, sir, if you please.’ 

Vanslyperken had again to pull out his purse; but 
this time he hardly felt the annoyance, for in his 
mind's eye his neck was already in the halter. He 
put the money into the man’s hand without speaking, 
and then left the room, the landlady courtesying very 
low, and hoping that she should soon again have the 
pleasure of his company at the Wheatsheaf. 


I’m sure you've 
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THE DOG FIEND. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


In which Snarleyyow again triumphs over his enemies. 


Bur we must return to the cabin, and state what 
took place during this long absence of the commander, 
who had gone on shore about three o’clock, and had 
given direction for his boat to be at the Point at sun- 
set. There had been a council of war held on the 
forecastle, in which Corporal Van Spitter and Small- 
bones were the most prominent; and the meeting was 
held to debate, whether they should or should not 
make one more attempt to destroy the dog: singular 
that the arguments and observations very nearly co- 
incided with those made use of by Vanslyperken and 
his mother, when they debated how to get rid of 
Smallibones. 


«* Water won't touch him, 1 sees that,” 


observed 


| Smallbones. 


**No. Mein Gott, dat was to trow time and de 
trouble away,” replied the corporal. 

“Hanging’s just as natural a death for a cur,” 
observed Spurey. 

* Yes,”’ observed Short. 

“I’m afeard that the rope’s not laid that’s to hang 
that animal,” observed Coble, shaking his head. * If 
water won't do, I’m persuaded nothing will, for did 
not they use, in former days, to lay all spirits in the 
Red Sea?” 

« Yes,”’ quoth Short. 

*«« But he ban’t a spirit yet,” replied Smallbones; 
“he be flesh and blood o’ some sort. If I gets fairly 
rid of his body, d—n his soul, I say, he may keep 
that and weicome.” 

** But then, you know, he’ll haunt us just as much 
as ever—we shall see him here just the same.” 

“ A spirit is only a spirit,” observed Smal!bones ; 
«he may live in the cabin all day and night afore | 
care; but, d’ye see, there’s a great difference between 
the ghost of a dog, and the dog himself.” 

« Why, if the beast ar’n’t natural, I can’t see much 
odds,” observed Spurey. 

‘** But I can feel ’em,” replied Smallbones. * 'I'his 
here dog has a-bitten me all to bits, but a ghost of a 
dog can’t bite anyhow.” 

** No,” replied Short. 

* And now, d’ye see, as Obadiah Coble has said as 
how spirits must be laid, I think if we were to come 
for to go to lay this here hanimal in the cold hearth, 
he may perhaps not be able to get up again.” 

«That's only a perhaps,” observed Coble. 

“ Well, a perhaps is better than nothing at all,” 
said the lad. 

* Yes,” observed Short. 

“That depends upon circumstances,” observed 
Spurey. ‘* What sort of a breakfast would you make 
upon a perhaps ?”’ 

“A good one, perhaps,” replied Smallbones, grin- 
ning at the jingling of the words. 

** Twenty tozen tyfels, Smallbones is in de right,” 
observed Jansen, who had taken no part in the pre- 
vious conversation. ‘* Suppose you bury de dog, de 
dog body not get up again. Suppose he will come, 
his soul come, leave him body behind him.” 

“'That’s exactly my notion of the thing,” observed 
Smallbones. 
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* Do you mean for to bury him alive?” inquired “Mein Gott! I wish it was over,” continned he, 
Spurey. wiping the perspiration from his bull-forehead. 
“Alive! Gott in himmel—no. I knock de brains) How shall we kill him, corporal?” inquired 
out first, perry afterwards.” Smallbones. 
* There’s some sense in that, corporal.” ** Mein Gott! knock him head against de tree, I 
“And the dog can’t have much left anyhow, dog suppose.” 
or devil, when his brains are all out.” * Yes, and bury him in the ditch. Here, dog— 
* No,” quoth Short. Snarleyyow—here, dog,”’ said Smallbones; “come, 
* But who is to do it?” |a poor doggy—come here.” 
“Corporal and I,” replied Smallbones; “*we be, But Snarleyyow was not to be coaxed by Smail- 
agreed, ban’t we, corporal ?” |bones; he suspected treachery. 
* Mein Gott, yes !” | * He wont a-come to me, corporal, or I’d soon set- 
«And now I votes that we tries it off-hand ; what's | tle his hash,’ observed Smallbones. 
the use of shilly-shally? [I made a mortal vow that) The corporal had now got over a little panic which 
that ere dog and I won’t live together—there ban’t had seized him. He called Snarleyyow, who came 
room enough for us two.” \immediately. O! had he imagined what the corpo- 
« It’s a wide world, nevertheless,”’ observed Coble, ral was about to do, he might have*died like Caesar, 
hitching up his trousers; *“howsomever, I have no- exclaiming, * Et tu brate,”’ which, in plain English, 
thing to say, but I wish you luck; but if you kill means, “and you—you brute.” 
that dog, I’m a bishop—that’s all.” The corporal, with a sort of desperation, laid hold 
“And if I don’t try for to do so, I am an harch- of the dog by the tail, drawing him back till he could 
bishop, that’s all,’’ replied the gallant Smallbones. swing him round. Ina second or two Snarleyyow 
“ Come along, corporal.” |was whirling round the corporal, who turned with 
And here was to be beheld a novel scene. Small-| him, gradually approaching the trank of the elm tree, 
bones followed in obedience by his former persecutor | till at last his head came in contact with it with a re- 
and his superior officer; a bag of bones—a reed—a| sounding blow, and the dog fell senseless. “ Try it 
lath—a searecrow ; like a pilot cutter ahead of an In-| again, corporal, let’s finish him.”’ ‘The corporal again 
diaman, followed in his wake by Corporal Van Spit-' swung round the inanimate body of the dog; again, 
ter, weighing twenty stone. How could this be? It and again, and again, did the head come in contact 
was human nature. Smallbones took the lead, be-| with the hard wood; and then the corporal, quite out 
cause he was the most courageous of the two, and of breath with the exertion, dropped the body on the 
the corporal following, proved he tacitly admitted it. |grass. Neither of them spoke a word for some time, 
“ He be a real bit of stuff, that ere Phil Small- but watched the body, as it lay motionless, doubled 
bones,”’ said one of the men. up, with the fore and hind feet meeting each other, 
“TI thinks he be a supernatural himself, for my and the one eye closed. 
part,” rejoined Spurey. | Well, I’ve a notion that he is done for, anyhow,” 
* At all events, he ar’n’t afeard of him,” said an-| said Smallbones, * at last.” 
other. | Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. * He 
“We shall see,”’ replied Coble, squirting out his never get on he legs again, be he tog or be he tyfel.” 
tobacco-juice under the gun. | ** Now for to come for to go for to bury him,” said 
“ Come, men, we must go to work now. Shall we, Smallbones, swinging the dog by the tail, and drag- 
Mr. Short ?”” | ging him towards the ditch, ‘I wonder if we could 
“Yes,” replied the commanding officer, and the get a spade any where, corporal.” 
conference broke up. | “Mein Gott! if we ask for a spade they will ask 
In the meantime the consultation was continued be-| what for, and Vanslyperken may find it all out.” 
tween Smallbones and the corporal. The latter had) “ Then I'll bury him and cover him up, anyhow ; 
received instruction to take on shore Mr. Vanslyper-|he’ll not come to life again; if he does, may I be 
ken’s dirty linen to the washerwoman, and of course,| knocked on the head like him, that’s all.’ Small- 
as a corporal, he was not obliged to carry it, and would bones dragged the body into the ditch, and collecting 
take Smallbones for that purpose. ‘hen he could out of the other parts of the ditch a great quantity of 
easily excuse taking the dog on shore, upon the plea, wet leaves, covered the body a foot deep. ‘ There, 
of taking care of it. It was therefore so arranged ;|they won't find him now, because they won’t know 
the dog would follow the corporal in the absence of where to look for him. I say, corporal, I’ve a notion 
his master, but no one else. In a few minutes the we had better not be seen here too long.” 
corporal, Smallbones, Snarleyyow, and a very small; ‘ No,” said the corporal, wiping his forehead, put- 
bundle of linen, were in the boat, and shoved off with | ting his handkerchief in his cap, and his cap on his 
as many good wishes and as much anxiety for their head; * we must go now.” 
suecess, as probably Jason and his followers received; ‘They went to the washerwoman’s, delivered the 
when they departed in search of the Golden Fleece. | bundle, and then retarned on board, when the whole 
The three parties kept in company, and passed crew were informed of the success of the expedition, 
throngh the town of Portsmouth. The washerwo- and appeared quite satisfied that there was an end of 
man lived outside the Lines, and there they proceed- the detested cur; ail but Coble, who shook his 
ed; Snarleyyow very much in spirits at being able to) head. 
eat the grass, which his health very much required.) ‘ We shall see,” says he ; “but I’m blessed if I 
They walked on until they arrived at a large elm don’t expect the cur back to-morrow morning.” 
tree, on the side of the road, which lay between two| We must now return to Vanslyperken, who left the 
hedges and ditches. public house in a state of consternation. ‘ How 
“This will do,’ observed the corporal solemnly.|could she possibly know any thing about it?” ex- 
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claimed he, ‘My life in the power of that she- 
devil!’ And Vanslyperken walked on, turning over 
the affair in his mind. ‘I have gone too far to re- 
treat now. I must either go on, or fly the country. 
Fly, where? What a fool have I been!’’ but then 
Vanslyperken thought of the money. ‘No, no, not 
a fool, but I am very unfortunate.” Vanslyperken 
continued his route, until it at last occurred to him 
that he would go to the Jew Lazarus, and speak with 
him; “for,” thought Vanslyperken. “if all is dis- 
covered, they may think that I have informed, and 
then my life will be sought by both parties.” Van- 
slyperken arrived at the Jew’s abode, knocked softly, 
but received no answer; he knocked again, louder; 
a bustle and confusion was heard inside, and at last 
the door, with the chain fixed, was opened a couple 
of inches, and the Jew stammered out, * Wot vash 
there at this late hour ef the night?” 

“It is me, the lieutenant of the cutter,” replied 
Vanslyperken. “I must speak with you directly.” 

‘The door was opened, several figures and the clat- 
ter of arms were heard in the dark passage, and as 
soon as Vanslyperken had entered, it was relocked, 
and he was left in the dark. 

In a minute the Jew, in a woollen wrapper, made 
his appearance with a light, and led Vanslyperken 
into the room where he had been shown before. 
**Now then, Mishter Leeftenant, vat vash de mat- 
ter?” 

** We are discovered, I’m afraid,” exclaimed Van- 
slyperker. 

“Holy father Abraham!" exclaimed the Jew, 
starting back. * But tell me vy you shay sho ?” 

* A woman told me this night that she knew why 
I came to your house—that I was in her power.” _ 

*“ Vat voman ?” 

**A hell-cat who hates me as she does the devil.” 

** A hell-cat vould not hate de divil,”’ slowly ob- 
served the Jew. = 

* Well, perhaps not; but she will ruinme ifshecan.” 

** Vat vosh her name?” 

** Moggy Salisbury.” 

* Paah! is dat all? vy, my good friend, she is one 
of us. Dere, you may go vay—you may go to bed, 
Mr. Vanslyperken.”’ 

* What do you mean?” 

“T mean dat she laughed at you, and frighten you 
—dat she is one of us, and so is her husband, who 
vas in your chip. Ven you hang, she and I vill all 
hang together; now you comprehend ?” 

* Yes,’ replied Vanslyperken, “I do now; but 
how could you trust such people ?” 

“Trast such people, Mr. Vanslyperken! If you 
prove as true as those peoples, vy all de bitter; now 
go avay—go to bed—you have vaked up all the peo- 
ples here. Good night, Mr. Leeftenant;’’ and the 
Jew led the way to the door, and let Vanslyperken 
out. 

“So then,” thougnt Vanslyperken, as he pursued 
his way down to the point, **that woman and her 
husband are—damnation, but I’ve a great mind to dis- 
cover all, if it’s only to hang them.” But on second 
thoughts, Vanslyperken thought that it was not worth 
while to be hanged himself, just for the pleasure of 
hanging others. It was a great relief to his mind to 
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know that there was no fear of discovery. The tip 
of his nose itched, and he rubbed it mechanically: 
the rubbing brought away all the skin. He remem- 
bered the hot poker—the money he had been forced 
to pay—his being made to sing and beg pardon on 
his knees; and he cursed Moggy in his heart, the 
more so as he felt that he dared not take any steps 
against her. 

When he came to the Point, he stood on the shingle, 
looking for his boat; but the men had waited till 
twelve o’clock, and then presuming that their com- 
mander did not intend to come at all that night, had 
pulled on board again. He was looking round for a 
waterman to pull him off, when something cold touch- 
ed his hand. Vanslyperken started, and almost 
screamed with fear. He looked, and it was the cold 
nose of Snarleyyow, who now leaped upon his 
master. 

“Snarlevyow, my poor dog! how came you on 
shore ?” 

But the dog, not being able to speak, made no an- 
swer. 

While Vanslyperken was wondering how the dog 
could possibly have come on shore, and what Cor- 
poral Van Spitter could have been about to have al- 
lowed it, the small easement of a garret window near 
him was opened, and a head was thrust out. 

* Do you want to go on board, sir?” said a tremu- 
lous voice. 

«“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“1 will be down directly, sir,” replied the old 
boatman, who in a minute or two appeared with his 
sculls on his shoulder. 

** Not easy to find a boat at this time of the morn- 
ing, sir,” said the man; * but I heard you speaking, 
for I’ve had such a toothache these two nights, that | 
can’t shut my eyes.” 

The old man unlocked the chain which fastened his 
wherry, and in a few minutes Vanslyperken was on 
the deck of the cutter, but he found there was no one 
to receive him,—no watch kept. 

* Very well,” thought he, “ we'll talk about this 
to-morrow morning. Short or Coble, I wonder which 
of the two—pretty neglect of duty, indeed—report to 
the admiral, by heavens.” 

So saying, Mr. Vanslyperken, with Snarleyyow at 
his heels, went down into the cabin—undressed in the 
dark, for he would not let any one know that he was 
on board. It being about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and Mr. Vanslyperken being well tired with the 
events of the day, he was soon in a sound sleep. 
There will be no difficulty in accounting for the re- 
turn of the dog, which had a skull much thicker than 
even the corporal’s. He had been stunned with the 
heavy blows, but not killed. After a certain time he 
came to himself in his bed of leaves, first scratched 
with one paw, and then with another, till his senses 
returned ; he rose, worked his way out, and lay down 
to sleep. After he had taken a long nap, he rose re- 
covered, shook himself, and trotted down to the beach ; 
bat the boat had shoved off, and the cur had remained 
there waiting for an opportunity to get on board, when 
his master came down with the same object in view. 

Bot as every soul is fast asleep, we shall now finish 
the chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Listeners never hear any good of themselves. 


VANSLYPERKEN was awoke three hours after he had 
fallen asleep by the noise of the buckets washing the 
decks. He heard the men talking on deck, and aware 
that no one knew that he was on board, he rose from 
his bed, and opened one of the sliding sashes of the 
skylight, that he might overhear the conversation. 
The first words he heard were from Bill Spurey. 

“I say, Coble, I wonder what the skipper will say 
— he comes on board, and finds that the dog is 

ne?” 

“Hoh! hoh !”? thought Vanslyperken. 

“I ar’nt convinced that he is gone yet,” replied 
Coble. 

“ Smallbones swears that he’s settled this time,” 
replied Spurey. 

** So he did before,” replied Coble. 

“ Smallbones again,” thought Vanslyperken. “I'll 
—Smallbones him, if I hang for it.” 

* Why, he says he buried him two feet deep.” 

“ Ay, ay; but what’s the use of burying an animal 
who’s not a human creature? For my part, I say this, 
that the imp belongs to his master, and is bound to 
serve him as long as his masterlives. When he dies, 
the dog may be killed, and then—” 

“Then what?’ 

“Why, with the blessing of God, they'll both go 
to hell together, and I don’t care how soon.” 

“ Kill me, you old villain!’ muttered Vanslyper- 
ken, grinding his teeth. 


* Well, anyhow, if the dog be not made away with, 


no more be Smallbunes. He ar’n’t afeard of the devil 
himself.”* 

“No, not he; I’m of opinion Smallbones wa'n’t 
sent here for nothing.” 

“ He’s escaped him twice, at all events.” 

“Then they knew it,” thought Vanslyperken, turn- 
ing pale. 

“Ay, and I will take you any bet you please, that 
the skipper never takes that boy’s life. He’s charm- 
ed, or | am a gudgeon.” 

Vanslyperken felt that it was his own suspicion, 
and he trembled at the idea of the lad being superna- 
tural. 

“Out of the way, Coble, or I'll fill your shoes,” 
cried out one of the men, slashing a bucket of water. 

“That's not quite so easy, ‘cause I’ve got boots 
on,” replied Coble. ** However, I’ll take up another 
berth.”* 

The men walked away, and Vanslyperken could 
hear no more ; but he had heard quite enough. The 
life of the dog had been attempted by Smallbones, it 
was evident. Mr. Vanslyperken, after a little agita- 
tion, rang the bell. 

* By all that’s blue, the skipper’s on board!” ex- 
claimed the men on deck. 

“ When the devil did he come ?” 

“Not in my watch, at all events,” replied Coble. 
“Did he come in yours, Short ?” 

“No,” replied Short. 

“Then it must have been in the corporal’s.” 

“The corporal never called me, nor was he on 
deck,” replied Coble. * I’ve a notion he never kept 
his watch.” 

The ring at the bell particularly concerned two peo- 
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'ple, the two culprits, Smallbones and Corporal Van 
Spitter. 
| The latter made his appearance; but previous to 
his answering the bell, Mr. Vanslyperken had time 
to reflect. ‘So they think my dog is supernatural,” 
said he; “so much the better. I'll make them be- 
lieve it still more.” Mr. Vanslyperken called the 
dog, and pointed to his bed. ‘The dog, who was fond 
of a warm berth, and but seldom allowed to get on 
the bed, immediately jumped up into it when invited, 
and Mr. Vanslyperken patted him, and covered him 
up with the bed-clothes. He then drew the curtains 
of the bed, and waited to see, who would answer the 
bell. Corporal Van Spitter made his appearance. 

* Corporal, I came on board very late. Where 
have you put the dog? Bring him into the cabin.” 

Here the corporal, who was prepared, shook his 
head, smoothed down the hair of his forehead, and 
made a very melancholy face. 

“It was all my fault, Mynheer Vanslyperken; yet 





I do for the best, but te tog be lost.”” 

** How is that, corporal ?”’ 

The corporal then stated that he had taken the pre- 
caution to take the dog on shore, as he was afraid to 
leave it on board when he went to the washerwo- 
man’s; and that he was not long there, but while he 
was, the dog disappeared. He had looked every 
where, but could not find it. 

* You took Smallbones with you?” said Vansly- 
perken. 

*“ Yes, mynheer, to carry de linen.” 

«* And where was he when you were at the washer- 
woman’s ?”’ 

“He was here and dere‘.” 

«1 know that it was he who killed and buried the 
dog, corporal.” 

Corporal Van Spitter started ; he thought he was 
discovered. 

** Kilt and perryed, mein Gott 
obliged to say something. 

“Yes, I overheard the men say so on deck, cor- 
poral. He must have taken the opportuni:y when 
you were in the house counting the linen.” 

Now the corporal had time to recover himself, and 
he argued that any thing was better than that he 
should be suspected. Smallbones was already known 
to have attempted the life of the dog, so he would 
leave the lieutenant in his error. 

“ Mein Gott! he is von d—n kill-dog feller,” ob- 
served the corporal. ‘I look every where, I no find 
de tog. Den de tog is dead ?” 

«“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, “ but I'll punish the 
scoundrel, depend upon it. That will do, corporal ; 
you may go.” ; gpa 

As Snarleyyow remained perfectly quiet during this 
conversation, we must give Vanslyperken great credit 
for his maneuvre. ‘The corporal went to Smallbones, 
and repeated what had passed. Smallbones snapped 
his fingers. 

«He may keelhaul, or hang me, for all I care. The 
dog is dead. Never fear, corporal, I won’t peach 
upon you. I’m game, and I'll die so—if so be I 
must.” 

Vanslyperken sent for Smallbones. Smallbones, 
who was worked up to the highest state of excite- 
ment, came in boldly. : 

** So, you villain, you've killed my dog, and buried 
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said the corporal, 





it.” 
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“No, I ar’a’t,” replied Smallbones. “I knows 
nothing about your dog, sir.” 

* Why, the men on deck said so, you scoundrel. I 
heard them.” 

**] don’t care what the men say; I never killed 
your dog, sir.” 

** You rascal, I'l! have your life 
slyperken. 

Smallbones grinned diabolically, and Vanslyperken, 
who remembered all that the men had said in eonfirm- 
ation of his own opinion relative to Smallbones, turn- 
ed pale. Smallbones, on his part, aware from Cor- 
poral Van Spitter that the lieutenant had such an idea, 
immediately took advantage of the signs in the lieu- 
tenant’s countenance, and drawled out, * That’s—not 
—so—easy !” 

Vanslyyerken turned away. ‘ You may go now, 
sir, but depend upon it, you shall feel my vengeance ;” 
and Smallbones quitted the cabin. 

Vanslyperken finished his toilet, and then turned 
the dog out of the bed. 

He went on deck, and after he had walked a little 
while, sent for Corporal Van Spitter to consult as to 
the best method of ascertaining what had become of 
Snarleyyow. Having entered apparently very earnest- 
ly into the corporal’s arrangements, who was to go 
on shore immediately, he desired the corporal to see 
his breakfast got ready in the cabin. 

It so happened that the corporal went into the cabin, 
followed by Smal|bones; the first object that met his | 
view was Snarleyyow, sitting on the chest, scratch- 
ing his ragged ear as if nothing had happened. 

“Gott in himmel!” roared the corporal, turning 
back and running out of the cabin, upsetting Small- 
bones, whom he met in the passage, and trotting like| 
an elephant right over him. Nor was Smallbones| 
the only one who suffered; two marines and three| 


ad 


exclaimed Van- 
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you will eat one half; I don’t see why I'm to wait 
upon the devil or his imps.” 4 

Then Smallbones stopped, and thought alittle. “| 
wonder whether he be’d dead, as I thought. Master 
came on board last night without no one knowing 
about it, and he might have brought the dog with him, 
if so be, he came to again. I won't believe that he’s 
haltogether not to be made away with, for how come 
his eye out? Well I don’t care, I’m a good Chris- 
tian, and may I be swamped, if 1 don’t try what he’s 
made of yet. First time we cuts up beef I’ll try and 
chop your tail, any how; that I will, if Lam hung 
for it.” 

Smallbones regained his determination. He set 
about laying the things for breakfast, and when they 
were ready he went up to the quarter-deck, reporting 
the same to Mr. Vanslyperken, who had expected to 
see him frightened out of his wits, and concluding 
his speech by saying, “If you please, sir, the dog be 
in the cabin, all right; I said as how I never kilt your 
dog, nor buried him neither.” 

* The dog in the cabin!” exclaimed Mr. Vansly- 
perken, with apparent astonishment. ‘* Why, how 
the devil could he have come there ?” 

* He cummed off, I suppose, sir, same way as you 
did, without nobody knowing nothing about it,” 
drawled out Smallbones, who then walked away. 

In the meantime the corporal had been picked up, 
and the men were attempting to recover him. Small- 
bones went forward to see what had become of him, 
and learnt how it was that he was insensible. 

* Well then,” thought Smallbones, “it may have 
been all the same with the dog, and I believe there’s 
humbug in it, for if the dog had made his appearance, 
as master pretends he did, all of a sudden, he’d a been 
more frightened than me.” 

So reasoned Smallbones, and he reasoned well. 


seamen were successively floored by the corporal,|In the mean time the corporal opened his eyes, and 
who, blinded with fear, never stopped till he ran his gradually retnrned to his senses, and then, for the first 
head butt against the lining in the fore peak of the time, the ship’s company who were all down at their 


cutter, which, with the timbers of the vessel, brought | 
him up, not all standing, in one sense of the word, | 
for in his mad career, his head was dashed so violent- 
ly against them, that the poor corporal fell down, 
stunned to insensibility. 


| 


In the mean time Smallbones had gained his feet, | 
and was rubbing his ribs, to ascertain if they were all 


whole. ‘ Well I’m sure,” said he, “if I ar’n’t flat- 
tened for all the world like a pancake, with that ere} 
corporal’s weight. One may as well have a broad-| 
wheel wagon at once go over one’s body; but what! 
could make him come for to go to run away belowing, 
in that ere manner? He must have seen the devil; 
or, peghaps,” thought Smailbones, * that imp of the 
devil, Snarleyyow. I'll go and see what it was, any 
how.” , 

Smallbones, rubbing his abdomen, where the cor- 
ey had trod hardest. walked into the cabin, where 

e beheld the dog. He stood with his mouth wide 
open. 

‘I defy the devil and all his works,” exclaimed he, 
at last, “and you be one of his, that’s sartain. I fear 
God, and I honour the king, and the parish taught me 
to read the Bible. ‘There you be—resurrectioned up 
again. Well, it’s no use, 1 suppose. Satan, I defy 
you, any how; but it’s very hard that a good Chris- 
tian should have to get the breakfast ready, of which 





breakfast, demanded of Smallbones the reason of the 
corporal’s conduct. 

* Why,” replied Smallbones, * because that ere 
beast Snarleyyow, be come back again, all alive, a’ter 
being dead and buried—he’s in the cabin now—that’s 
all.” 

“That's all!’’ exclaimed one. 
other. * The devil!’ said a third. 

I said as how it would be,” said Obadiah Coble. 
** That dog is no dog, as sure as I sit here.” 

The return of the dog certainly had a strong effect 
upon the whole of the ship’s company. ‘The corporal 
swore that he was not in the cabin, and that Mr. Van- 
slyperken had arranged for his going on shore to look 
for him, when all of a sudden the dog made his ap- 
pearance, no one knew how. Smallbones found him- 
self so much in the minority, that he said nothing. It 
was perfect heresy not to believe that the dog was 
sent from the lower regions; and as for any further 
attempts to destroy it, it was considered as perfect 
insanity. 

But this renewed attempt on the part of Smallbones, 
for Vanslyperken was convinced that an attempt had 
been made, although it had not been successful, again 
excited the feelings of Mr. Vanslyperken against the 
lad, and he resolved somehow or another to retaliate. 
His anger overcame his awe, and he was reckless In 


* All!’ cried an- 
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his desire of vengeance. There was not the least, 
suspicion of treachery on the part of Corporal Van) 
Spitter in the heart of Mr. Vanslyperken, and the cor-' 
poral played his double part so well, that if possible| 
he was now higher in favour than ever. 

After a day or two, during which Mr. Vanslyperken 
remained on board, he sent for the corporal, determin- 
ing to sound him as to whether he would make any 
attempts upon Smallbones; for to such a height had 
Vanslyperken’s enmity arrived, that he now resolved 
to part with some of his darling money, to tempt the 
corporal, rather than not get rid of the lad. After 
many hints thrown out, but not taken by the wily cor- 
poral, who was resolved that Vanslyperken should 
speak plainly, the deed and the reward of ten guineas 
were openly proclaimed, and Vanslyperken waited 
for the corporal’s reply. 

“ Mein Gott, Mynheer Vanslyperken! suppose it 
vas possible, I not take your money, I do it with plea- 
sure; but, sir, it not possible. 

* Not possible!’ exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

“No, mynheer,” replied the corporal, **I not tell 
you all, tousand tyfel, I not tell you all; and here 
the corporal put his hand to his forehead and was 
silent, much to Vanslyperken’s amazement. But the 
fact was, that Corporal Van Spitter was thinking what 
he possibly could say. At last a brilliant thought 
struck him—he narrated to the lieutenant how he had 
seen the ghost of Smallbones, as he thought, when 
he was floating about adrift on the Zuyder Zee—de- 
scribed with great force his horror at the time of the 
appearance of the supernatural object, and tailed on 
to what he believed to be true, that which he knew 
to be false, to wit, that the apparition had cried out 
to him, that, **he was not to be hurt by mortal man,” 
“Gott in himmel,” finished the corporal, “1 never 
was so frightened in my life. I see him now, as 
plain as I] see you, mynheer. ‘Twenty tousand tyfels, 
but the voice was like de tuuder—and his eye like de 
lightning—I fell back in one swoon. Ah, mein Gott, 
mein Gott!” 

So well did the corporal play his part, that Vansly- 
perken became quite terrified; the candle appeared 
to burn dim, and he dared not move to snuff it. He 
could not but credit the corporal, for there was an 
earnestness of description, and a vividness of colour- 
ing, which could not have been invented; besides, 
was not the corporal his earnest and only friend? 
“ Corporal,” said Vanslyperken, * perhaps you'll 
like a glass of scheedam: there’s some in the cup- 
board.” 

This was very kind of Mr. Vanslyperken, but he 
wanted one himself, much more than the corporal. 
The corporal produced the bottle and the glass, poured 
it out, made his military salute, and tossed it off. 

“Give me another glass, corporal,” said Vansly- 
perken, in a tremulous tone. he lieutenant took 
one, two, three glasses, one after another, to recover 
himself. 

The corporal had really frightened him. He was 
convinced that Smallbones had a charmed life. Did 
he not float to the Ower light and back again t—did 
not a pistol ball pass through him without injury? 
Vanslyperken shuddered ; he took a fresh glass, and 
then handed the bottle to the corporal, who helped 
himself, saluted, and the liquor again disappeared in 
a moment. 





Dutch courage is proverbial, although a libel upon 
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one of the bravest of nations. Vanslyperken now 
felt it, and again he commenced with the corporal. 
** What were the words?” inquired he. 

“ Dat he was not to be hurt by mortal man, myn- 
heer. JT can take mine piple oath of it,” replied the 
corporal. 

** Damnation !” cried Vanslyperken; “ but stop— 
mortal man—perhaps he may be hurt by woman.’ 

** Dat is quite anoder ting, mynheer.” 

** He shan’t escape if I can help it,” retorted Van- 
slyperken. “1 must think about it.” Vanslyperken 
poured out another glass of scheedam, and pushed 
the stone bottle to the corporal, who helped himself 
without ceremony. Mr. Vanslyperken was now 
about two-thirds drunk, for he was not used to such 
a quantity of spirits. 

“Now, if I had only been friends with that—that 
—hell-fire Moggy Salisbury,” thought Vanslyperken, 
speaking aloud to himself. 

** Mein Gott, yes, nynheer,” replied the corporal. 

Vanslyperken took another glass—spilling a great 
deal on the table as he poured it out; he then covered 
his eyes with his hand, as if in thought. Thereupon 
the corpora! filled without being asked; and as he 
perceived that his superior remained in the same 
position, and did not observe him, he helped himself 
to a second glass, and then waited till Vanslyperken 
should speak again ; but the liquor had overpowered 
him, and he spoke no more. 

The corporal after a few minutes, went up to his 
superior; he touched him on the shoulder, saying, 
“* Mynheer,” but he obtained no reply. On the con- 
trary, the slight touch made Mr. Vanslyperken fall 
forward on the table. He was quite insensible. 

So the corporal tock him up in his arms, laid him 
in his bed, then taking possession of the lieutenant’s 
chair, for he was tired of standing so long, he set to 
work to empty the bottle, which, being large and full 
at the time that it was produced from the cupboard, 
took some time, and before it was accomplished, the 
Corporal Van Spitter had fallen fast asleep in the 
chair. Shortly afterwards the candle burnt out, and 
the cabin was in darkness. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning when 
Mr. Vanslyperken began to recover his senses, and 
as his recollection returned, so were his ears met 
with a stupendous roaring and unusual noise, It was 
to his imagination unearthly, for he had been troubled 
with wild dreams about Smallbones, and his appear- 
ance to the corporal. It sounded like thunder, and 
Mr. Vanslyperken thought that he could plainly make 
out, “* Mortal man! mortal man !”’ and, at times, the 
other words of the supernatural intimation to the cor- 
poral. ‘The mortal man was drawn out in lengthened 
cadence, and in a manner traly horrible. Vanslyper- 
ken called out.  Mor—tal—man,” was the reply. 

Again Vanslyperken almost shrieked in a perspira- 
tian of fear. The sound now ceased ; but it was fol- 
lowed up by a noise like the rattling of glasses, tum- 
bling about of the chairs and tables, and Vanslyperken 
buried his face under the clothes. Then the door, 
which had been shut, was heard by him to slam like 
thunder; and then Snarleyyow barked loud and deep. 
* Oh! God, forgive me!” cried the terrified lieuten- 
ant. ‘ Our Father—which art in heaven—save me— 
save me !”” 

Shortly afterwards the corporal made his appear- 
ance with a light, and inquired if Mr. Vanslyperken 
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had called. He found him reeking with perspiration, | What are now termed chaises dongues were drawn to 
and half dead with fear. In broken words he stated |the sides of the table, or leaning against the walls of 
how he had been visited, aud how the same intima-|the room, which were without ornament, and neatly 
tion that no mortal man could hurt Smai'!bones had|coloured with yellow ochre. 
been rung in his ears. The company assembled might have been about 
«It was only one dream, Mynheer Vanslyperken,” thirty in number, of which half a dozen, perhaps, 
observed the corporal. were in the ecclesiastical dress of the time; while 
** No—it was no dream,” replied Vanslyperken.|the others wore the habiliments then appropriated to 
** Stay in the cabin, good corporal.” cavaliers or gentlemen, with very little difference from 
“Yes, mynheer,”’ replied the corporal, drawing those worn in the times of the Charleses in England, 
the curtains of the bed; and then quietly picking up except that the cloak had been discarded, and the 
the various articles on the floor, the table and chairs,’ more substantial roquelaure substituted in its place. 
which had been overturned. | Most of the party were men who had not yet arrived 
Alas! fear is the mate of guilt. All this horrid to middle age, if we except the clericals, who were 
visitation was simply that Mr. Vanslyperken had much more advanced in life; and any one, who had 
heard the corporal’s tremendous snoring, as he slept ever fallen in with the smuggling lugger and its crew, 
in the chair, and which his imagination had turned) would have had no difficulty in recognising many of 
into the words, “mortal man.”’ The first exclama-| them, in the well-attired and evidently high-born and 
tion of Mr. Vanslyperken had woke the corporal, well educated young men who were seated or stand- 
who, aware of the impropriety of his situation, had ing in the room. Among them Sir Robert Barclay 
attempted to retreat; in so doing he had overturned was eminently conspicuous ; he was standing by the 
the table and chairs, with the bottles and glasses upon) fire conversing with two of the ecclesiastics. 
them. | Gentlemen,” said he at last, * our worthy father 
Fearful of discovery upon this unexpected noise, Lovell has just arrived at St. Germain; and, as the 
he had hastened out of the cabin, slammed the door,| most rapid communication is now necessary, he is 
and waked up Snarleyyow; but he knew, from the| empowered to open here and before us, every despatch 
exclamations of Vanslyperken, that the lieutenant was; which we bring over, before it is transmitted to head- 
frightened out of his wits; so he very boldly returned | quarters, with permission to act as may seem best by 
with a candle to ascertain the result of the disturb-! the friends of his majesty here assembled.” 
ance, and was delighted to find that the lieutenant’ The fact was, that King James had lately com- 
was still under the delusion. pletely given himself up to religious exercises and 
So soon as he had replaced every thing, the corpo-| mortification, and any communication to him was at- 
ral took a chair, and finding that he had fortunately | tended with so much delay, that it had been con- 
put the cork in the stone-bottle before he fell asleep, | sidered advisable to act without consulting him ; and 
and that there were still one or two glasses in it, he| to avoid the delay consequent on the transmission of 
drank them off, and waited patiently for daylight.| communications to Paris, the most active parties had 
By this time Vanslyperken was again asleep and determined that they would for the present, take up 
snoring; so the corporal took away all the broken their residence at Cherbourg, and merely transmit to 
fragments, put the things in order, and left the their friends at St. Germain an account of their pro- 
|ceedings, gaining, at least, a week by this arrange- 
When Vanslyperken awoke and rang his bell,)ment. The party assembled had many names of 
Smallbones entered. Vanslyperken got up, and find- some note. Among the ecclesiastics were Lovell, 
ing the cabin as it was left the night before, was Collier, Snatt, and Cooke; among the cavaliers were 





cabin. 


more than ever persuaded that he had been super- 
naturally visited. Fear made him quite civil to the! 
lad whose life he now considered, as the ship’s com- 
pany did that of the dog, it was quite useless for him, 
at least, to attempt, and thus ends this chapter of 
horrors. 


CHAPTER XXXIll. 


In which there is nothing very particular or very 
P interesting. 


We must now change the scene for a short time, 
and introduce to our readers a company assembled in 
the best inn which, at that time, was to be found in 
the town of Cherbourg. The room in which they 
were assembled was large in dimensions, but with a 
low ceiling, the windows were diminutive, and gave 
but a subdued light, on account of the vicinity of the 





houses opposite. The window-frames were small, 
and cut diamond-wise; and in the centre of each of, 
the panes was a round of coarsely-painted glass. A 
narrow table ran nearly the length of the room, 
and, at each end of it, there was a large chimney, in 
both of which logs of wood were burning cheerfully. 


those of Musgrave, Friend, and Perkins, whose rela- 
tives had suffered in the cause ; Smith, Clancey, Her- 
bert, Cunningham, Leslie, and many others. 

When Sir Robert Barclay approached the table, the 
others took their seats in silence. 

“Gentlemen,” said Sir Robert, laying down the 
despatches, which had been opened, “you must be 
aware that our affairs now wear a very prosperous 
appearance. Supported as we are by many in the 
government of England, and by more in the House 
of Commons, with so many adherents here to our 
cause, we have every rational prospect of success. 
During the first three months of this year, much has 
been done; and, at the same time, it must be con- 
feased that the usurper and the heretics have taken 
every step in their power to assail and tocrushus. By 
this despatch, now in my hand, it appears that a bill 
has passed the Commons, by which it is enacted, 
‘that no person born after the 25th March next, being 
a papist, shall be capable of inheriting any title of 
honour or estate, within the kingdom of England, 
dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-on-the- 
Tweed.’ ” 

Here some of the ecclesiastics lifted up their eyes, 
others struck their clenched hands on the table, and 
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the cavaliers, as if simultaneously, made the room king. I have, further, great expectations from Ire- 
ring, by seizing hold of the handles of their swords. land, and many promises from other quarters, in sup- 

** And further, gentlemen, ‘that no papist shall be port of the cause which, with the blessing of God, I 
capable of purchasing any lands, tenements, or here-|trust will yet triumph.” 
ditaments, either in his own name, or in the name of| As soon as Lovell sat down, Collier, the ecclesias- 
any other person in trust for him.’ ” \tie, rose. 

The reader must be reminded, that in those days,; ‘That we shall find plenty of willing swords, and 
there was no “Times” or * Morning Herald” laid|/a sufficient supply of money for our purposes, there 
upon the breakfast table with the debates of the House |can be no doubt; but I wish to propose one question 
—that communication was any thing but rapid, there|to the company here assembled. It is an undoubted 
being no regular post—so that what had taken place article of the true faith, that we are bound to uphold 
two months back was very often news. it by any and by every means. All human attempts 

“It appears then, gentlemen, that our only chance are justifiable in the service of God. Many have 
is to win our properties with our own good swords.”’| already been made to get rid of the usurper, but they 

** We will!” was the unanimous reply of the laity have not been crowned with success, as we too well 
present. know; and the blood of our friends, many of whom 

“In Scotland, our adherents inerease daily; the were not accessories to the act, has been lavishly spilt 
interests of so many have been betrayed by the by the insatiate heretic. But they have, before this, 
usurper,*that thousands of swords will start from their| received immortal crowns, in suffering as martyrs in 
scabbards so soon as we can support the cause with the cause of religion and justice. I still hold that 
the promised assistance of the court of Versailles; our attempts to cut off the usurper should be conti- 
and we have intelligence that the parliament are in a nued ; some hand more fortunate may succeed. But 
state of actual hostility to the usurper, and that the na-| not only’is his life to be taken, if possible, but the 
tional ferment is so great as to be almost on the verge succession must be cut off root and branch. You all 
of rebellion. I have also gained from a private com- know that, of the many children born to the heretic 
munication from our friend Ramsay, who is now at William, all but one have been taken away from him 
Amsterdam, and in a position to be most useful to us, in judgment for his manifold crimes. One only re- 
that the usurper has intimated to his own countrymen, mains, the present Duke of Gloucester, and I do con- 
although it is not yet known in England, that he will sider that this branch of heresy should be removed, 
return to the Hague in July. Such, gentlemen, is the|even in preference to his parent, whose conduct is 
intelligence I have to impart as respects our own pro-|such as to assist our cause, and whose death may 
spects in our own country ; to which I have to add, weaken the animosity of his Catholic majesty, whose 
that the secret partition treaty, which is inimical to hostility is well known to be personal. I have neither 
the interest of the French king, has been signed both men nor money to offer you, but I have means, I trust, 
in London and the Hague, as well as by the French soon to accomplish this point, and I dedicate my use- 
envoy there. A more favourable occurrence for us, less life to the attempt.” 
perhaps, never occurred, as it will only increase the It would occupy too much of our pages, if we were 
already well known ill-will of his Catholic majesty |to narrate all that was said and done at this confer- 
against the usurper of his own father-in-law’s crown.| ence, which we have been obliged to report, as inti- 
I have now, gentlemen, laid before you our present mately connected with our history. Many others ad- 
position and future prospects; and, as we are met to dressed the meeting, proposals were made, rejected, 
consult upon the propriety of further measures, I shall and acceded to. Lists of adherents were produced, 
be most happy to hear the suggestions of others.”” and of those who might be gained over. Resolutions 

Sir Robert Barclay then sat down. |were entered into and recorded, and questions de- 

Lovell, the Jesuit, then rose. ‘1 have,” said he,|bated. Before the breaking up, the accounts of the 
no opinion to offer relative to warlike arrangements, | sums expended, and the moneys still on hand, were 
those not being suitable to my profession. I leave) brought forward; and in the former items, the name 
them to men, like Sir Robert, whose swords are al-/of Vanslyperken appeared rather prominent. As soon 
ways ready, and whose talents are so well able to as the accounts were audited, the conference broke 
direct their swords; still, it is well known, that the! up. 
sources of war must be obtained, if war is to be car-| We have said that, among those who were at the 
ried on; and I have great pleasure in announcing to|conference, might be observed some persons who 
those assembled, that from our friends in England I might be recognised as a part of the crew of the lug- 
have received advice of the two several sums of ger. Such was the case; Sir Robert Barclay and 
ninety-three thousand pounds, and twenty-nine thou- many others were men of good family, and stout Ja- 
sand pounds, sterling money, having been actually cobites. These young men served in the boat with 
collected, and now held in trust for the support of the| the other men, who were no more than common sea- 
good cause ; and further, that the collections are still | men ; but this was considered necessary in those 
going on with rapidity and success. From his most/times of treachery. The lugger pulled eighteen oars, 
Catholic majesty we have received an order upon the| was clinker built, and very swift, even with a full 
minister for the sum of four thousand Louis, which|cargo. The after oars were puiled by those adhe- 
has been duly honoured ; and from our blessed father, | rents of Sir Robert’s, and the arm-chest was stowed 
the pope, an order for five hundred thousand paolis,|in the stern-sheets: these young men being always 
amounting to about thirteen thousand pounds in ster-| armed, no attempt to betray them or to rise against 
ling money, together with entire absolution for all them, on the part of the smugglers, had they been so 
sins already committed, and about to be committed, inclined, could have succeeded. Ramsay’s trust as 
and a secure promise of paradise to those who fall in| steersman had been appropriated to Jemmy Salisbury, 
the maintenance of the true faith and the legitimate|but no other alteration had taken place. We have 
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entered into thie detail to prove the activity of the 
Jacobite party. About an hour after the conference, 
Sir Robert and his cavaliers had resumed their sea- 
men’s attire, for they were to go over thatnight; and 
two hours before dusk, those who had been at a con- 
ference, in which the fate of kingdoms and crowned 
heads was at stake, were to be seen labouring at the 
oar, in company with common seamen, and urging 


the fast boat through the yielding waters, towards| 


her haven at the cove. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Besides other matter, containing an argument. 


We left Ramsay domiciliated in the house of the 
syndic Van Krause, on excellent terms with his host, 
who looked upon him as the mirror of information, 
and not alittle in the good graces of the syndic’s 
daughter, Wilhelmina. There could not be a more 
favourable opportunity, perhaps, for a handsome and 
well-informed young man to prosecute his addresses 
and to gain the affections of the latter, were he so in- 
clined. Wilhelmina had been breught up in every 
luxury, but isolated from the world. She was now 
just at the age at which it was her father’s intention 
to introduce her; but romantic in her disposition, she 
cared little for the formal introduction which it was 
intended should take place. Neither had she seen, 


in any of the young Dutch aristocracy, the most of 


whom were well known to her by sight, as pointed 


out to her by her father when riding with him, that 
form and personal appearance which her mind’s eye 


had embodied in her visions of her future lover. Her 
mind was naturally refined, and she looked for that 
elegance and grace of deportment which she sought 
for in vain among her countrymen, but which had 
suddenly been presented to her in the person of Ed- 
ward Ramsay. 

In the few meetings of her father’s friends at their 
house, the conversation was uninteresting, if not dis- 
gusting; for it was about goods and merchandise, 
money and speculation, occasionally interrupted by 
politics, which were to her of as little interest. How 
different was the demeanour, the address, and the con- 
versation of the young Englishman, who had been 
bred in courts, and, at the same time, had travelled 
much! There was an interest in all he said, so much 
information blended with novelty and amusement, so 
mech wit and pleasantry crowning all, that Wilhel- 
mina was fascinated without her being aware of it; 
and, before the terms of intimacy had warranted her 
receiving his hand on meeting, she had already un- 
consciously given her heart. The opportunities aris- 
ing from her father’s close attention to his commer- 
cial affairs, and the mutual attraction which brought 
them together during the major part of the day, she 
anxious to be amused, and he attracted by her youth 
and beauty, were taken advantage of by them both, 
and the consequence was that, before ten days, they 
were inseparable. 

The syndic either did not perceive the danger to 
which his child was exposed, provided that there 
was any objection to the intimacy, or else, equally 
pleased with Ramsay, he had no objection to matters 
taking their course. 

As for Ramsay, that he had at first cultivated the 
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istimacy with Wilhelmina more perhaps from dis 
traction than with any definite purpose, is certain ; 
but he soon found that her attractions were too great 
to permit him to continue it, if he had no serious in- 
tentions. When he had entered his own room, be- 
fore he had been a week in the house, he had taxed 
himself severely as to the nature of his feelings, and 
he was then convinced that he must avoid her compa- 
ny, which was impossible if he remained in the 
house, or, as a man of honour, make a timely retreat; 
for Ramsay was too honourable to trifle with the feel- 
ings of an innocent girl. Having well weighed this 
point, he then calculated the probability of his being 
discovered, and the propriety of his continuing his 
attentions to the daughter of one whom he was de- 
ceiving, and whose political opinions were at such 
variance with his own ; but this wasa point on which 
|he could come to no decision. His duty to the cause 
|he supported would not allow him to quit the house— 
to remain in the house without falling in love was im- 
possible. 

Why should his political opinions ever be known ? 
}and why should not Wilhelmina be of the same opi- 
~ as he was t—and why Ramsay fell asleep, 

putting these questions to himself, and the next 
morning he resolved that things should take their 
chance. 

It was about a fortnight that the cutter had left for 
England. Ramsay was rather impatient for intelli- 
gence, but the cutter had not yet returned. Break- 
fast had been over some time, Mynheer Van Krause 
had descended to his warehouses, and Ramsay and 
Wilhelmina were sitting together upon one of the 
sofas in the saloon, both reclining, and free from that 
restraint which nothing but extreme intimacy will di- 
vest you of. 

**And so, my Wilhelmina,” said Ramsay, taking 
up her hand, which lay listless at her side, and play- 
ing with her taper fingers, ** you really think William 
of Nassau is a good man.” 

* And do not you, Ramsay?” replied Wilhelmina, 
surprised. 

‘* However I may rejoice at his being on the throne 
of England, 1 doubt whether I can justify his con- 
duct to the unfortunate King James; in leaguing 
against his own father-in-law, and dispossessing him 
of his kingdom. Suppose now, Wilhelmina, that 
any fortunate man should become one day your hus- 
band; what a cruel—what a diabolical conduct it 
would be on his part—at least, so it appears to me— 
if, in return for your father putting him in possession 
of perhaps his greatest treasure on earth, he were to 
seize upon all your father’s property, and leave hima 
beggar, because other people were to invite him so 
to do.” 

“* T never heard it placed in that light before, Ram- 
say ; that the alliance between King William and his 
father-in-law should have made him very scrupulous, 
I grant; but when the happiness of a nation depend- 
ed upon it, ought not a person in William’s situation 
to wave all minor considerations ?”’ 

** The happiness of a nation, Wilhelmina? In what 
way would you prove that so much was at stake ?” 

** Was not the Protestant religion at stake? Is not 
King James a bigoted Catholic ?” 

“T grant that, and therefore ought not to reign over 
a Protestant nation ; but if you imagine that the hap- 
piness of any nation depends upon its religion, I am 
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afraid you are deceived. Religion has been made the| 
excuse for interfering with the happiness of a nation’ 
whenever no better excuse could be brought forward ; | 
but depend upon it, the mass of the people will never 
quarrel about religion if they are left alone, and their 
interests not interfered with. Had King James not) 
committed himself in other points, he might have 
worshipped his Creator in any form he thought pro-| 
per. That a Protestant king was all that was neces- 
sary to a quiet nation, is fully disproved by the present 
state of the country, now that the sceptre has been, 
for some years, swayed by King William, it being, 
at this moment, in a state very nearly approaching to 
rebeliion.” 

* But is not that occasioned by the machinations 
of the Jaeobite party, who are promoting dissension 
in every quarter ?’’ replied Wilhelmina. 

“| grant they are not idle,” replied Ramsay ; * but 
observe the state of bitter variance between William 
and the House of Commons, which represents the 
people of England. What can religion have to do 
with that? No, Wilhelmina; although in this country, 
there are few who do not rejoice at their king being call- 
ed to the throne of England, there are many, and those 
the most wise, in that country, who lament it quite 
as much.” 

« But why so?” 

** Because mankind are governed by interest, and 
patriotism is little more than a cloak. The benefits 
to this country, by the alliance with England, are 
very great, especially in a commercial point of view, 
and therefore you will find no want of patriots; but 
to England the case is different; it is not her interest 
to be involved and mixed up in continual wars and 
dissensions, which must now inevitably be the case. 
Depend upon it, that posterity will find that England 
will have paid very dear for a Protestant king; reli- 
gion is what every one is willing to admit the propriety 
and necessity of, until they are taxed to pay for it, 
and then it is astonishing how very indifferent, if not 
disgusted, they become to it.’’ 

“* Why, Ramsay, one would never imagine you to 
be such a warin partisan of the present government, 
as I believe you really are, to hear you talk this morn- 
ing,”’ replied Wilhelmina. 

My public conduct, as belonging to a party, does 
not prevent my having my private opinions. To my 
party | am, and ever will be, steadfast; but knowing 
the world, and the secret springs of most people’s 
actions, as I do, you must not be surprised at my 
being so candid with you, Wilhelmina. Our conver- 
sation, I believe, commenced upon the character of 
King William; and I will confess to you, that 
estimating the two characters in moral worth, I 
would infinitely prefer being the exiled and Catho- 
~ James than the unnatural and crowned King Wil- 
iam |” 

* You will say next, that you would just as soon 
be a Catholic as a Protestant.” 

* Aud if I had been brought up in the tenets of the 
one instead of the other, what difference would it have 
made, except that I should have adhered to the creed 
of my forefathers, and * ave worshipped the Almighty 
afier their fashion, form, and ceremonies? Are not 
all religions good if they be sincere !—do not they 
all tend to the same object, and have the same goal 
in view—that of gaining heaven? Would you not 
prefer a good, honest, conscientious man, were he a 





Catholic, to a mean, intriguing, and unworthy person, 
who professed himself a Protestant ?”’ 

** Most certainly ; but I should prefer, to the just 
Catholic, a man who was a just Protestant.” 

* That is but natural; but recollect, Wilhelmina, 
you have seen and heard, as yet, but one side of the 
question; and if I speak freely to you, it is only to 
give you the advantage of my experience from having 
mixed with the world. I am true to my party, and, 
as a man, 1 must belong to a party, orl become a 
nonentity. But were I in a condition so unshackled 
that I might take up or lay down my opinions as I 
pleased, without loss or character—as a woman may, 
for instance—so little do I care for party—so well 
balanced do 1 know the right and the wrong to be on 
both sides—that I would, to please one I loved, at 
once yield up my opinions, to agree with her, if she 
would not yield up hers to agree with mine.” 

“Then you think a woman might do so: that is no 
compliment to the sex, Ramsay ; for it is as much as 
to assert that we have not only no weight or influence 
in the world, but also that we have no character or 
stability.” 

‘*Far from it; IT only mean to say that women do 
not generally enter sufficiently into politics to care 
much for them ; they generally imbibe the polities of 
those they live with, without further examination, 
and that it is no disgrace to them if they change 
them. Besides, there is one feeling in women so 
powerful as to conquer all others, and when once that 
enters the breast, the remainder are absorbed or be- 
come obedient to it.” 

* And that feeling is—”’ 

«Love, Wilhelmina; and if a woman happens to 
have been brought up in one way of thinking by her 
parents, when she transfers her affections to her hus- 
band, should his polities be adverse, she will soon 
come round to his opinion, if she really loves him.” 

**T am not quite so sure of that, Ramsay.” 

“1 am quite sure she ought. Politics and party are 
ever a subject of dispute, and therefore should be 
avoided by a wife; besides, if a woman selects one 
as her husband, her guide, and counsellor through 
life, one whom she swears to love, honour, cherish, 
and obey, she gives but a poor proof of it, if she does 
not yield up her judgment in all matters more pecu- 
liarly his province.”’ 

* You really put things in such a new light, Ram- 
say, that I hardly know how to answer you, even 
when I am not convinced.” 

** Because you have not had sufficient time for re- 
flection, Wilhelmina; but weigh well, and dwell 
upon what I have said, and then you will either ac- 
knowledge that I am right, or find arguments to prove 
that lam wrong. But you promised me some sing- 
ing. Let me lead you into the music room.” 

We have introduced this conversation between Wil- 
helmina and Ramsay, to show, not only what influ- 
ence he had already gained over the artless, yet intel- 
ligent girl, but also the way by which he consider- 
ately prepared for the acknowledgment which he re- 
solved to make to her on some future opportunity ; 
for, although Ramsay cared little for deceiving the 
father, he would not have married the daughter with- 
out her being fully aware of who he was. These 
conversations were constantly renewed, as if accident- 
ally, by Ramsay; and long before he had talked in 
direct terms of Jove, lie had fully prepared her for it, 
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so that he felt she would not receive a very severe| why should Mynheer Krause, who was not trusted by 
shock when he threw off the mask, even when she/the government there, notwithstanding his high civil 
discovered that he was a Catholic, and opposed to her| office, because he was known to be unsafe, be in- 
father in religion as well as in politics. The fact|trusted by some one at home, unless it were for 
was, that Ramsay, at first, was as much attracted by|treacherous purposes? So argued Mr. Krause’s 


her wealth as by her personal charms; but, like 
many other men, as his love increased, so did he gra- 
dually become indifferent to her wealth, and he was 


inost particular friend, who thought it proper to make 
known his opinions on the subject, and to submit to 
the other authorities whether this was not a fair sub- 


determined to win her for his wife in spite of all|ject for representation in their next despatches to 


obstacles, and even if he were obliged to secure her 
hand by carrying her off without the paternal con- 
sent. 


England ; and in consequence of his suggestion, the 
representation was duly made. Mynheer Krause 
was not the first person whose tongue had got him into 


Had it been requisite, it is not certain whether|difficulties. So soon as Vanslyperken had delivered 
Ramsay might not have been persuaded to have) his despatches to Ramsay, he proceeded to the widow 
abandoned his party, so infatuated had he at last be-| Vandersloosh, when, as usual, he was received with 
come with the really fascinating Wilhelmina. jevery apparent mark of cordial weleome, was again 

But Ramsay was interrupted in the middle of one installed on the little sofa, and again drank the beer 
of his most favourite songs by old Koops, who in- of the widow’s own brewing, and was permitted to 
formed him that the lieutenant of the cutter was wait- take her fat hand. Babette inquired after the corporal, 
ing for him in his room. Apologising for the neces-|and when rallied by the lieutenant, appeared to blush, 
sary absence, Ramsay quitted the music room, and|and turned her head away. The widow also insisted 
hastened to meet Vanslyperken. jin the play, and declared that it should be a match, 

Mr. Vanslyperken had received his orders to return and that Babette should be married on the same day 
to the Hague a few days after the fright he had re-|that she was. As the evening drew nigh, Vansly- 
ceived from the nasal organ of the corporal. In pur- perken took his leave, and went on board, giving per- 
suance of his instractions from Ramsay, he had not mission to the corporal to go on shore, and very soon 
failed to open all the government despatches, and ex-/the corporal was installed in his place. 
tract their contents. He had also brought over let-| This is a sad world of treachery and deceit. 
ters from Ramsay’s adherents. 

** You are sure these extracts are quite correct,” 
said Ramsay, after he had read them over. 

* Quite so, sir,” replied Vanslyperken. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


In which the agency of a red-herring is again introduced 
into our wonderful history. 


**And you have been careful to seal the letters 
again, so as to avoid suspicion ?” 

** Does not my life depend upon it, Mr. Ramsay ?” 

“Very trae, and elso upon your fidelity to us. 
Here’s your money. Let me know when you sail, 
and come for orders.” 

Vanslyperken then took his bag of money, made 
his bow, and departed, and Ramsay commenced read- 
ing over the letters received from his friends. Myn- 
heer Van Krause observed Vanslyperken as he was 
leaving the house, and immediately hastened to Ram- 
say’s room to inquire the news. A portion of the 
contents of the despatches were made known to him, 
and the syndic was very soon afterwards seen to walk 
out, leaving his people to mark and tally the bales 
which were hoisting out from a vessel in the canal. 
The fact was, that Mynheer Van Krause was so anx- 
ious to get rid of his secret, that he could not contain 
himself any longer, and had set off to communicate to 
one of the authorities what he had obtained. 

** But from whence did you receive this intelligence, 








Mynheer Krause?’ demanded the other. 
spatches have not yet been opened ; we are waiting) 
for Mynheer Van Wejen. I suppose we shall learn’ 
something there. You knew all before we did, when) 
the cutter arrived last time. You must have some 


Krause.” 
Here Mynheer Krause nodded his head, and looked 


“The de-| 


We are somewhat inclined to moralise. We did 
not intend to write this day. On the centrary, we 
had arranged for a party of pleasure and relaxation, 
in which the heels, and every other portion of the 
body upwards, except the brain, were to be employed, 
and that was to have a respite. The morning was 
fair, and we promised ourselves amusement; but we 
were deceived, and we returned to our task, as the 
rain poured down in torrents, washing the dirty face 
of mother Earth. Yes, deceived; and here we can- 
not help observing, that this history of ours is a very 
true picture of human life—for what a complication 
of treachery does it not involve! 

Smallbones is deceiving his master, Mr. Vansly- 
perken—the corporal is deceiving Mr. Vanslyperken 
—the widow is deceiving Mr. Vanslyperken—so is 
Babette, and the whole crew of the Yungfrau. Ram- 
say is deceiving his host and his mistress. All the 
Jacobites, in a mass, are plotting against and deceiv- 
ing the government; and as for Mr. Vanslyperken, 


as it will soon appear, he is deceiving every body, 
and will ultimately deceive himself. ‘The only honest 
party in the whole history is the one most hated, as 
generally is the case in this world—I mean Snarley- 
yow. There is no deceit about him, and therefore, 
important friend at the English court, Mynheer Van par excellence, he is fairly entitled to be the hero of, 


and to give his name to, the work. The next most 


honest party in the book is Wilhelmina; all the other 


very knowing, and shortly afterwards took his leave. women, except little Lilly, are cheats and impostors 
But this particular friend of Mynheer Krause was —and Lilly is too young; our readers may therefore 
also his particular enemy. Krause had lately im- be pleased to consider Snarleyyow and Wilhelmina 
parted secrets which were supposed to be known and as the hero and the heroine of the tale, and then it 
intrusted to none but those in the entire confidence of will leave one curious feature in it, the principals will 
the government. How could he have obtained them not only not be united, but the tale will wind up with- 
unless by the treachery of some one at home! and out their ever seeing each other. Allons en avant. 
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Bat of al! the treachery practised by all the parties, 
it certainly appears to us that the treachery of the 
widow was the most odious and diabolical. She was 
like a bloated spider, slowly entwining those threads 
for her victim which were to entrap him to his de- 
struction, for she had vowed that she never would 
again be led to the hymeneal altar until Mr. Vansly- 
perken was hanged. Perhaps the widow Vanders- 
loosh was in a hurry to be married, at Jeast, by her 
activity, it would so appear—but let us not anti- 
cipate. 

The little sofa was fortunately like its build, strong 
as a cob, or it never could have borne the weight of 
two such lovers as the widow Vandersloosh and the 
Corporal Van Spitter; there they sat, she radiant with 
love and beer, he with ditto; their sides met, for the 
sofa exactly took them both in, without an inch to 
spare; their hands met, their eyes met, and whenever 
one raised the glass, the other was on the alert, and 
their glasses met and jingled—a more practical speci- 
men of hob and nob was never witnessed. There 
was but one thing wanting to complete their happi- 
ness, which, unlike other people's, did not hang upor 
a thread, but something much stronger, it hung upon 
a cord; the cord which was to hang Mr. Vansly- 
perken. 

And now the widow, like the three fates rolled into 
one, is weaving the wuof, and, in good Dutch, is pour- 
ing into the attentive ear of the corporal her hopes and 
fears, her surmises, her wishes, her anticipations, 
and her desires—and he imbibes them all greedily, 
washing them down with the beer of the widow’s own 
brewing. 


** He has not been to the house opposite these two 
last arrivals,’’ said the widow, “that is certain; for 


Babette and I have been on the watch. There was 
hanging matters there. Now I won't believe but 
that he must go somewhere; he carries his letters, 
and takes his gold as before, depend upon it. Yes, 
and I will find it out. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, 
we will see who is the ’eutest—you or the widow 
Vandersloosh.” 

** Mein Gott, yes !”’ replied the corporal. 

“ Now he landed a passenger last time, which he 
called a king’s messenger, and I am as sure as I sit 
here that he was no king’s messenger, unless he was 
one of King James’s as was; for look you, Corporal 
Van Spitter, do you suppose that King William would 
employ an Englishman, as you say he was, for a 
messenger, when a Dutchman was to be had for love 
or money ? 

“ No, no, we must find out where he goes to. I 
will have some one on the look-out when you come 
again, and then set Babette on the watch; she shall 
track him up to the den of his treachery. Yes, yes, 
Mr. Vanslyperken, we will see who gains the day, 
you or the widow Vandersloosh.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. 

“ And now, corporal, I’ve been thinking over all 
this ever since your absence, and all you have told 
me about his cowardly attempts upon that poor boy's 
life, and his still greater cowardice in believing such 
stuff as yon have made him believe about the lad not 
being injured by mortal man. Stuff and nonsense! 
the Jad is but a lad.” 

* Mein Gott, yes !’’ said the corporal. 

“ And now, corporal, I'll tell you something else. 
which is, that you and the Yongfraus are just as 
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great fools as Mynheer Vanslyperken, in believing 
all that stuff and nonsense about the dog. The dog 
is but a dog.” 

This was rather a trial to the corporal’s politeness ; 
to deny what the widow said might displease, and, as 
he firmly believed otherwise, he was put toa nonplus; 
but the widow looked him full in the face, expect- 
ing assent, so at last the corporal drawled out, ‘* Mein 
Gott! yes—a tog is but a tog.” 

The widow was satisfied, and not perceiving the 
nice distinction, continued : 

** Well, then, corporal, as a lad is but a lad, and a 
dog is but a dog, I have been sitting my wits to work 
about getting the rascally traitor in my power. I 
mean to pretend to take every interest in him, and to 
get all his secrets, and then, when he tells me that 
Smallbones cannot be hurt by mortal man, I shall say 
he can by woman, at all events; and then I shall 
make a proposition, which he'll accept fast enough, 
and then I’l] have more hanging matter for him, be- 
sides getting rid of the cur. Yes, yes, Mr. Vansly- 
perken, match a woman if you can. We'll see if your 
dog is to take possession of my bed-room again.” 

** Mein Gott, yes !” replied the corporal again. 

* And now I’!] tell you what I'll do, Mr. Corporal ; 
I will prepare it myself; and, then, Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken, shall have it grilled for his breakfast, and then 
he shall not eat it, but leave it for Smallbones, and 
then Smallbones shall pretend to eat it, but put it in 
his pocket, and then (for it won’t do to do it on board, 
or he'll find out that the lad has given it to the dog) 
he shall bring it on shore, and give it to the dog here 
in the yard, so that he shall kill the dog himself, 
by wishing to kill others. Do you understand, cor- 
poral ?”” 

** Mein Gott, yes! I understand what you say ; 
but what is it that you are to prepare ?” 

“What! why, a red-herring, tc be sure.” 

“But how will a red-herring kill a body or a 
dog?” 

** Lord, corporal, how stupid you are; I’m to put 
arsenic in.” 

“ Yes; but you left that out till now.” 

“Did I? well, that was an oversight; but now, 
corporal, you understand it all ?” 

‘Mein Gott! yes; but if the lad does not die, 
what will he think ?”’ 

“Think! that he can take poison like pea-soup, 
without injury, and that neither man nor woman can 
touch his life; be afraid of the lad, and leave him 
alone.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the rather obtuse cor- 
poral, who now understood the whole plot. 

Such was the snare laid for Mr. Vanslyperken by 
the treacherous widow, and before the cutter sailed, 
it was put in execution. She received the lieutenant 
now as an accepted lover, allowed him to talk of the 
day, wormed out of him all his secrets except that of 
his treason, abused Smallbones, and acknowledged 
that she had been too hasty about the dog, which she 
should be very happy to see on shore. Vanslyper- 
ken could hardly believe his senses—the widow for- 
give Snarleyyow, and all for his sake! He was de- 
lighted, enchanted, threw himself at her feet, and 
vowed eternal gratitude with his lips—but vengeance 
in his heart. 

O! Mr. Vanslyperken, you deserved to be de- 
ceived. 
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The dislike expressed by the widow against Small- 


bones was also very agreeable to the lieutenant, and 
he made her his confidant, stating what the corporal 
had told him relative to the appearance of Smallbones 
when he was adrift. 


* Well then, lieutenant,” said the widow, * if mor- 


tal man can’t hurt him, mortal woman may ; and for 


my love for you I will prepare what will rid you of 


him. Bat, Vanslyperken, recollect there’s nothing I 
would not do for you; but if it were found out—O 
dear! O dear!” 

The widow then informed him that she would pre- 
pare a red-herring with arsenic, which he should take 
on board, and order Smallbones to grill for his break- 
fast; that he was to pretend not to be well, and to al- 


low it to be taken away by the lad, who would, of 


course, eat it fast enough. 
“ Excellent!” replied Vanslyperken, who felt not 


only that he would get rid of Smallbones, but have 


the widow in his power. ‘ Dearest widow, how can 


I be sufficiently grateful? O! how kind, how amia- 
ble you are!” continued Vanslyperken, mumbling 


her fat fingers, which the widow abandoned to him 
without reserve. 

Who would have believed that, between these two, 
there existed a deadly hatred? We might imagine 


such a thing to take place in the refinement and arti- 
ficial air of a court, but not in a Dutch Lust Haus at 
Amsterdam. That evening, before his departure, did 
the widow present her swain with the fatal herring ; 
and the swain received it with as many marks of gra- 
titude and respect as some knight in ancient times 


would have shown when presented with some magi- 
eal gift by his favouring genius. 

The red-herring itself was but a red-herring, but 
the charm consisted in the two-pennyworth of ar- 
senic. 

The next morning Vanslyperken did not fail to or- 
der the red-herring for his breakfast, but took good 
care not to eat it. 

Smallbones, who had been duly apprised of the 
whole plan, asked his master, as he cleared away, 
whether he should keep the red-herring for the next 
day; but Mr. Vanslyperken very graciously inform- 
ed him that he might eat it himself. About an hour 
afterwards Mr. Vanslyperken went on shore, taking 
with him, for the first time, Snarleyyow, and desiring 
Smalibones to come with him with a bag of biscuit 
for the widow. ‘This plan had been proposed by the 
widow, as Smallbones might be supposed to have 
eaten something on shore. Smallbones took as good 
care as his master not to eat the herring, but put it in 
his pocket as a bonne bouche for Snarleyyow. Mr. 
Vansiyperken, as they pulled on shore, thought that 
the lad smelt very strong of herring, and this satis- 
fied him that he had eaten it; but to make more sure, 
he exclaimed, ** Confound, it how you smell of red- 
herring !” 

* That's all along of having eaten one, sir,” replied 
Smallbones, grinning. 

* You'll grin in another way before an hour is 
over,” thought his master. 

The lieutenant, the dog, and the biscuit were all 
graciously received. 

** Has he eaten it?” inquired the widow. 

« Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, with a nod. “ Empty 
the bag, and I will send him on board again.” 

*« Not yet, not yet—give him half an hour to saun- 
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ter, it will be better. That poor dog of yours must 
want a little grass,” said the widow, “always being 
on board. Let him run a little in the yard, he will find 
plenty there.” 

| The obed.ent lieutenant opened the back door, and 
|Snarleyyow, who had not forgotten either the widow 
or Babette, went out of his own accord. Mr. Vansly- 
perken looked to ascertain if the yard door which led 
to the street was fast, and then returned, shutting the 
back door after him. 

Smallbones was waiting at the porch as usual. 

* Babette,” cried the widow, *“*mind you don’t 
open the yard door, and Jet Mr. Vanslyperken’s dog 
out. Do you hear?” 

Smallbones, who understood this as the signal, im- 
mediately slipped round, opened the door, took the her- 
ring out of his pocket, and threw it to Snarleyyow. The 
dog came to it, smelt it, seized it, and walked off, with 
his ears and tail up, to the sanny side of the yard, in- 
tending to have a good meal; and Smallbones, who 
was afraid of Mr. Vanslyperken catching him in the 
fact, came out of the yard, and hastened to his former 
post at the porch. He caught Babette’s eye, coming 
down stairs, and winked and smiled. Babette walked 
into the room, caught the eye of the mistress, and wink- 
ed and smiled. Upon which, the widow ordered Ba- 
bette to empty the bread-bag and give it to Small- 
bones, to take on board—an order repeated by Van- 
slyperken. Before he returned to the boat, Small- 
bones again passed round to the yard door. Snarley- 
yow was there, but no signs of the red-herring. ** He’s 
a eaten it all, by gum,” said Smallbones, grinning, 
and walking away to the boat with the bread-bag 
over his shoulder. As soon as he had arrived on 
board, the lad communicated the fact to the crew of 
the Yungfrau, whose spirits were raised by the intel- 
ligence, with the exception still of old Coble, who 
shook his head, and declared, * It was two-pence and 
a red-herring thrown away.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken returned on board in the after- 
noon, fully expecting to hear of Smallbones being 
very ill. He was surprised that the men in the boat 
did not tell him, and he asked them carelessly if there 
was any thing new on board, but received a reply in 
the negative. When he came on board followed by 
Snarleyyow, the eyes of the crew were directed to- 
wards the dog, to see how he looked ; but he appear- 
ed just as lively and as cross-grained as ever, and 
they all shook their heads. 

Vanslyperken sent for Smallbones, and looked him 
hard in the face. * Ar’n’t you well?” inquired he. 

“Well, sir!” replied Smalibones; “I'd a bit of a 
twinge in my stummick this morning, but it’s all 
gone off now.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken waited the whole day for Small- 
bones to die, but he did not. ‘The crew of the vessel 
waited the whole day for the cur to die, but he did 
not. What inference could be drawn? The crew 
made up their minds that the dog was supernatural ; 
and old Coble told them that he told them so. Mr. 
Vanslyperken made up his mind that Smallbones 
was supernatural ; and the corporal shook his head, 
and told him that he told him so. 

The reason why Snarleyyow did not die was simply 
this, that he did not eat the red-herring. He had just 
laid it between his paws, and was about to commence, 
when Smallbones, having left the yard door open in 
his hurry, the dog was perceived by a dog bigger than 
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he, who happened to pass that way, and who pounced | 
upon Snarleyyow, trampling him over and over, and 
walked off with the red-herring, which he had better 
have left alone, as he was found dead the next morn-| 
ing. 
The widow heard, both from the corporal and Van- | 
slyperken, the failure of both their projects. That 
Smallbones was not poisoned she was not surprised | 
to hear, but she took care to agree with Vanslyperken 
that all attempts upon him were useless ; but that the 
dog still lived was indeed a matter of surprise, and 
the widow became a convert to the corporal’s opinion 
that the dog was not to be destroyed. 

**A whole two-penn’orth of arsenic! Babette, only 
think what a cur it must be!” And Babette, as well 
as her mistrees, lifted up her hands in amazement, 
exclaiming, ** What a cur, indeed !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken, although at fault, comes in for 
the brush. 


VANSLYPERKEN, having obtained his despatches 
from the states-general, called at the house of Myn- 
heer Krause, and received the letters of Ramsay ; 
then once more the cutter’s head was turned towards 
England. 

It may be as well to remind the reader, that it was 
in the month of December, 1699, that we first intro- 
duced Mr. Vanslyperken and his contemporaries to 
his notice, and that all the important events, which 
we have recorded have taken place between that date 
and the month of May, which is now arrived. We 
think, indeed, that the peculiar merit of this work is 
its remarkable unity of time and place; for be it ob- 
served, we intend to finish it long before the year is 
out, and our whole scene is, it may be said, laid in 
the channel, or between the channel and the Texel, 
which, considering it as an historical novel, is re- 
markable. Examine other productions of this nature, 
founded upon historical facts like our own, and ob- 
serve the difference. Read Scott, Bulwer, James, or 
Grattan, read their historical novels, and observe how 
they fly about from country to country, and from clime 
toclime. As the Scythians said to Alexander, their 
right arm extends to the east, and their left to the 
west, and the world can hardly contain them, And 
over how many years do they extend their pages? 
while our bantling is produced in the regular nine 
months, being the exact period of time which is re- 
quired for my two volumes. It must, therefore, be 
allowed that in unity of time, and place, and design, 
and adherence to facts, our historical novel is unique. 

We said that it was the month of May—not May 
coming in as she does sometimes in her caprice, pout- 
ing, and out of humour—but May all insmiles. The 
weather was warm, the sea was smooth, and the men 
of the cutter had stowed away their pea-jackets, and 
had pulled off their fishermen’s boots and substituted 
shoes. Mr. Vanslyperken did not often appear on 
deck during the passage. He was very busy down 
below, and spread a piece of bunting across the sky- 
light, so that no one could look down and see what he 
was about, and the cabin door was almost always 
locked. What could Mr. Vanslyperken be about? 
No one knew but Snarleyyow, and Snarleyyow could 
not or would not tell. 
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The cutter anchored in her old berth, and Vansly- 
perken, as usual, went on shore, with his double set 
of despatches, which were duly delivered; and then 
Mr. Vanslyperken went up the main street, and turn- 
ed into a jeweller’s shop. What could Mr, Vansly- 
perken do there? Surely it was to purchase something 
for the widow Vandersloosh—a necklace or a pair of 
ear-rings. No, it was not with that intention; but 
nevertheless, Mr. Vanslyperken remained there for a 
long while, and then was seen to depart. Seen by 
whom? By Moggy Salisbury, who had observed his 
entering, and who could not imagine why; she, how- 
ever, said nothing, but she marked the shop, and 
walked away. 

The next day, Mr. Vanslyperken went on shore, to 
put into his mother’s charge the money which he had 
received from Ramsay, and narrated al] that had 
passed-—how Smallbones had swallowed two-penny- 
worth of arsenic with no more effect upon him than 
one twinge in his stomach, and how he now fully be- 
lieved that nothing would kill the boy. 

“ Pshaw ! child—phut !—nonsense !—nothing kill 
him !—had he been in my hands, old as they are and 
shaking as they do, he would not have lived ;—no, 
no—nobody escapes me when I am _ determined. 
We'll talk about that, but not now, Cornelius; the 
weather has turned warm at Jast, and there is no need 
of fire. Go, child, the money is locked up safe, and 
I have my mood upon me—I may even do you a mis- 
chief.” 

Vanslyperken, who knew that it was useless to re- 
main afier this hint, walked off and returned on board. 
As he pulled off, he passed a boat, apparently coming 
from the cutter, with Moggy Salisbury sitting in the 
stern-sheets. She waved her hand at him, and Jaugh- 
ed ironically. 

“‘Impudent hussey!”’ thought Vanslyperken, as 
she passed, but he dare not say a word. He turned 
pale with rage, and turned his head away; but little 
did he imagine, at the time, what great cause he had 
of indignation. Moggy had been three hours on board 
the cutter talking with the men, but more particularly 
with Smallbones and the corporal, with which two 
she had been in earnest conference for the first hour 
that she was on board. 

Moggy’s animosity to Vanslyperken is well known, 
and she ridiculed the idea of Snarleyyow being any 
thing more than an uncommon lucky dog in escaping 
so often. Smallbones was of her opinion, and again 
declared his intention of doing the dog a mischief as 
soon as he could. Moggy, after her conference with 
these two, mixed with the ship’s company, with whom 
she had always been a favourite, and the corporal pro- 
ceeded to superintend the cutting up and the distribu- 
tion of the fresh beef which had that morning come 
on board. 

The beef block was in the forecastle, where the 
major part of the crew, with Moggy, were assembled ; 
Snarleyyow had always attended the corporal on 
these occasions, and was still the best of friends with 
him; for somehow or another, the dog had not seemed 
to consider the corporal a party to his brains being 
knocked out, but had put it all down to his natural 
enemy, Smalibones. The dog was, as usual, stand- 
ing by the block close to the corporal, and picking 
up the fragments of beef which dropped from the 
chopper. 

“I vowed by gum, that I’d have that ere dog's tail 
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off,” observed Smallbones; “and if no one will peach, 
off it shall go now. And whocares? If I can’ta 
kill him dead, I'll get rid of him by bits. There's 
one eye out already, and now I’vea mind for his tail. 
Corporal, lend me the cleaver.” 
“ Bravo, Smallbones, we won’t peach—not one of 
us.” 
“I’m not so sure of that,”’ replied Moggy; “some 
won't I know; but there are others who may, and 
then Smallbones will be keel-hauled as sure as fate, 
and Vanslyperken will have right on his side. No, 
no, Smallbones—you must not do it. Give me 
the cleaver, corporal, I°ll do it; and any one may tell 
him who pleases, when he comes on board. I don’t 
care for him—and he knows it, corporal. Hand me 
the cleaver.” 
“That's right, let Moggy do it,” said the seamen. 


The corporal turned the dog round, so as to leave 


his tail on the block, and fed him with small pieces o 
meat, to keep him in the same position. 
** Are you all ready, Mogyy?” said Smallbones. 


“Back him a little more on the block, corporal, 
for I won’t leave him an inch if I can help it,” said 


Moggy ; ‘‘and stand further back, all of you.” 


Moggy raised the cleaver, took good aim—down it 
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The men brought swabs aft, and had cleared the 
deck and the ladder down to the cabin door, when 
Mr. Vanslyperken came on board. 

** Has that woman been here ?”’ inquired Mr. Van- 
slyperken, as he came on deck. 

“ Yes,” replied Dick Short. 

**Did not I give positive orders that she should 
not ?” cried Vanslyperken. 

“ No,” replied Dick Short. 

«Then I do now,” continued the lieutenant. 

“Too late,” observed Short, shrugging up his 
shoulders, and walking forward. 

** Too late! what does he mean ?” said Vanslyper- 
ken, turning to Coble. 

“T knows nothing about it, sir,’ replied Coble. 
“She came for some of her husband’s things that 
were left on board.” 

Vanslyperken turned round to look for the corporal 
f | for explanation. 

There stood Corporal Van Spitter, perfectly erect, 
with a very melancholy face, one hand raised as usual 
to his cap, and the other occupied with the tail of 
Snarleyyow. 

** What is it? what is the matter, corporal ?”’ 
“Mynheer Vanslyperken,” replied the corporal, 





came upon the dog’s tail, which was separated within |retaining his respectful attitude, * here is de tail.” 


an inch of its insertion, and was left bleeding on the | 
block, while the dog sprung away aft, howling most 


| “Tail! what tail?” exclaimed Vanslyperken, 


jeasting his eyes upon the contents of the corporal’s 


terribly, and leaving a dotted line of blood to mark |left hand. 


his course upon the deck. 


” 


“Te tog’s tail, mynheer,” replied the corporal, 


“There’s a nice skewer-piece for any one who fan- |gravely, “which de dam tog’s wife—Moggy—” 


cies it,” observed Moggy, looking at the dog’s tail, 
and throwing down the cleaver. 
slyperken has had enough now for trying to flog my 
Jemmy—my own duck of a husband.” 

“ Well observed Coble, “seeing’s believing; but, 
otherwise, I never would have thought it possible to 
have divided that ere dog’s tail in that way.” 

** He can’t be much of a devi! now,” observed Bill 
Spurey; “for what’s a devil without a tail? A devil 
is like a sarpent, whose sting is in his til.” 

* Yes,” replied Short, who had looked on in silence. 

* But, I say, Moggy, perhaps it’s as well for him 
not to find you on board.” 

* What do I care!” replied Moggy. “ He is more 
afraid of me; but howsomever, it's just as well not 
to be here, as it may get others in trouble. Mind you 
say at once it was me—I defy him.” 

Moggy then wished them good-by, and quitted the 
cutter, when she was met, as we have already observ- 
ed, by Mr. Vanslyperken. 

“Mein Gott! vat must be done now?” observed 
the corporal to those about him, looking at the mangy 
tail, which still remained on the beef block. 

** Done corporal ?”’ replied Smalibones; “ why, you 
must come for to go for to complain on it, as soon as 
he comes on board. You must take the tail in your 
hand, and take it to him, and purtend to be as angry 
and as sorry as himself, and damn Aer up in heaps. 
That’s what must be done.” 


“T think Mr. Van- 


Vanslyperken stared; he could scarcely credit his 
eyesight, but there it was. Fora time he could not 
‘speak for agitation: at last, with a tremendous oath, 
he darted into the cabin. 

What were his feelings when he beheld Snarleyyow 
lying in a corner tailless, with a puddle of blood be- 
hind him! 

** My poor, poor dog!”’ exclaimed Vanslyperken, 
jcovering up his face. 

His sorrow soon changed to rage—he invoked al! 
ithe curses he could imagine upon Moggy’s head, he 
‘vowed revenge—he stamped with rage, and then he 
‘patted Snarleyyow; and as the beast looked wistfully 
in his face, Vanslyperleen shed tears. My poor, 
poor dog! first your eye—now your tail—what will 
your persecutors require next? Perdition seize them! 
may perdition be my portion if I am not revenged. 
Smallbones is at the bottom of all this; I can—I will 
be revenged on him.” 

Vanslyperken rang the bell, and the corporal made 
his appearance with the dog’s tail still in his hand. 

“Lay it down on the table, corporal,” said Van- 
slyperken, mournfully, “and tell me how this hap- 
pened.” 

The corporal then entered into a long detail of the 
way in which the dog had been detailed—how he had 
been cutting up beef—and how, while his back was 
turned, and Snarleyyow, as usual, was at the block 
picking up the bits, Moggy Salisbury, who had been 








This was not bad advice on the part of Smallbones 
—the ship’s company agreed to it, and the corporal | 
perceived the propriety of it. | 

In the meantime, the dog had retreated to the cabin, 
and his howlings had gradually ceased ; but he had | 
Jeft a track of blood along the deck, and down the 
ladder, which Dick Short perceiving, pointed to it, 
and cried out, * Swabs.” 





allowed to come on board by Mr. Short, had caught 
up the cleaver and chopped off the dog’s tail. 

“Was Smallbones at the block?” inquired Van- 
slyperken. 

“ He was, mynheer,” replied the corporal. 

“ Who held the dog while his tail was chopped 
off?” inquired Vanslyperken ; ** some one must have 
held him.” 
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This was a home question; but the corporal replied, 
« Yes, mynheer, some one must have held the tog.” 

* You did not hear who it was, or if it were Small- 
bones ?”” 

“1 did not, mynheer,” replied the corporal ; “but,” 

added he, with a significant look, “1 tink I could 
say.” 
“ Yes, yes, corporal, | know who you mean. It 
was him—I am sure—and as sure as I sit here I'l! 
be revenged. Bring a swab, corporal, and wipe up 
all this blood. Do you think the poor animal will 
recover ?”? 

“Yes, mynheer; there be togs with tail and togs 
without tail.” 

** But the loss of blood—what must be done to stop 
the bleeding ?” 

“Dat d—n woman Moggy, when I say te tog die 
—tog bleed to death, she say, tell Mynheer Vansly- 


| perken dat de best ting for cure de cur be de red-hot 


poker.” 

Here Vanslyperken stamped his feet and swore 
horribly. 

“She say, mynheer, it stop all de bleeding.” 

“I wish she had a hot poker down her body,” ex- 
claimed Vanslyperken, bitterly. 
: “Go for the swab, corporal, and send Smallbones 

ere.” 

Smallbones made his appearance. 

“ Did you come for—to want me, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir. I understand from the corporal that you 
held the dog while that woman cut his tail.” 

‘If so be as how as the corporal says that ere,” 
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of misrepresentation, do, at the time, induce people 
to form their judgment, to say the best, harshly, and 
‘but too often incorrectly. It is for posterity to calmly 
'weigh the evidence handed down, and to examine 
|into the merits of a case divested of party bias. 
Actuated by these feelings, we do not hesitate to 
|assert, that, in the point at question, Mr. Vanslyper- 
j|ken had great cause for being displeased ; and that 
jthe conduct of Moggy Salisbury, in cutting off the 
tail of Saarleyyow, was, in our opinion, not justifi- 
able. 

There is a respect for property, inculcated and pro- 
tected by the laws, which should never be departed 
from; and, whatever may have been the aggressions 
on the part of Mr. Vanslyperken, or of the dog, still 
a tail is a tail, and whether mangy or not, is bona fide 
a part of the living body; and this aggression must 
inevitably come under the head of the cutting and 
maiming act, which act, however, it must, with the 
same candour which will ever guide our pen, be ac- 
|knowledged, was not passed until a much later 
period than that to the history of which our narrative 
refers. 

Having thus, with all deference, offered our hamble 
opinion, we shall revert to facts. Mr. Vanslyperken 
went on shore, with the dog’s tail in his pocket. He 
walked with rapid strides towards the half-way 
houses, in one of which was the room tenanted by 
his aged mother; for to whom else could he app!» 
for cgnsclation in this case of severe distress? That 
it was Moggy Salisbury who gave the cruel blow, 
was a fact completely substantiated by evidence; but 
that it was Smallbones who held the dog, and who 








cried Smallbones, striking the palm of his left hand 
with his right fist, “why I am jiggered if he don’t 
tell a lie as big as himself—that’s all. That ere| 
man is my mortal henemy ; and if that ere dog gets | 
into trouble, I’m a sartain to be in trouble too, What 
should I cut the dog’s tail off for, I should like for to! 
know? J ar’n’t so hungry as all that, any how.” 
The idea of eating his dog’s tail increased the choler| 
of Mr. Vanslyperken. With looks of malignant ven- 
geance he ordered Sinallbones out of the cabin. 
“Shall I shy this here overboard, sir?” said Small- 
bones, taking up the dog’s tail, which lay on the table. 
“ Drop it, sir!” roared Vanslyperken. 
Smallbones walked away, grinning with delight, 
but his face was turned from Mr. Vanslyperken. 
The corporal returned, swabbed up the blood, and 
reported that the bleeding had stopped. Mr. Vansly- 
perken had no further orders for him—he wished to 


be left alone. He leaned his head upon his hand, and | 


remained for some time in a melancholy revery, with 
his eyes fixed upon the tail, which lay before him— 
that tail, now a * bleeding piece of earth,” which 
never was to welcome him with a wag again. 
passed in Vanslyperken’s mind during this time, it 
would be difficult and too long to repeat, for the mind 
flies over time and space with the rapidity of the 
lightning’s flash. At last he rose, took up the dog’s 
tail, put it into his pocket, went on deck, ordered his 
boat, and pulled on shore. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken drives a very hard bargain. 


We will be just and candid in our opinion relative 
o the historical facts which we are now narrating. 
Party spirit, and various other feelings, independent 


What | 


thereby became an active participator, and therefore 
equally culpable, was a surmise to which the insinua- 
tions of the corporal had given all the authority of 
direct evidence. And, as Mr. Vanslyperken felt that 
Moggy was not only out of his power, but even if in 
his power, that he dare not retaliate upon her, for 
reasons which we have already explained to our 
readers ; it was, therefore, clear to him, that Small- 
jbones was the party upon whom his indignation 
could be the most safely vented ; and, moreover, that 
'in so doing, he was only paying off a long accumo- 
jlating debt of hatred and ill-will. But, at the same 
|time, Mr. Vanslyperken had made up his mind that 
a lad who could be floated out to the Ower’s Light 
‘and back again without sinking—who could have a 
|bullet through his head without a mark remaining— 
jand who could swallow a whole two-pennyworth of 
arsenic without feeling more than a twinge in his 
stomach, was not so very easily to be made away with. 
That the corporal’s vision was no fiction, was evident 
—the lad was not to be hurt by mortal man; and al- 
though the widow’s arsenic had failed, Mr. Vansly- 
perken, in his superstition accounted for it on the 
grounds that the woman was not the active agent on 
|\the oceasion, having only prepared the herring, it not 
having been received from her hands by Smallbones. 
The reader may recollect that in the last interview 
between Vanslyperken and his mother, the latter had 
thrown out hints that if she took Smallbones in hand, 
he would not have such miraculous escapes as he 
had had, as in all she undertook, she did her business 
thoroughly. Bearing this in mind, Mr. Vanslyperken 





went to pour forth his sorrows, and to obtain the as- 
sistance of his much-to-be-respected and venerable 
mother. 
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“ Well, child, what is it—is it money you bring ?” 
cried the old woman, when Vanslyperken entered the 
room. 

** No, mother,” replied Vanslyperken, throwing 
himself on the only chair in the room, except the one 
with the legs cut off half-way up, upon which his 
mother was accustomed to rock herself before the 
grate. “No, mother; but I have brought some- 
thing—and I come to you for advice and assist- 
ance.” 

“ Brought no money—yet brought something !— 
well, child, what have you brought?” 

* This!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, throwing the 
dog’s tail down upon the table. 

* This!’ repeated the old beldam, lifting up the 
tail, and examining it as well as she could, as the 
vibration of her palsied members were communicated 
to the article; “ and pray, child, what is this ?”’ 

* Are you blind, old woman,” replied Vanslyper- 
ken, in wrath, “not to perceive that it is my poor 
dog’s tail ?” 

** Blind old woman! and dog’s tail,eh! Blind old 
woman, ech! Mr. Cornelius, you dare to call me a 
blind old woman, and to bring here the mangy tail of 
a dog, and to Jay it on my table! Is this your duty, 
sirrah? How dare you take such liberties? There, 
sir,” cried the hag, in a rage, catching hold of the 
tail, and sending it flying out of the casement, which 
was open; “there, sir—and now you may follow 
your tail. D’ye hear’—leave the room instantly, or 
I'll cleave your craven skull. Blind old woman, for- 
sooth—undutiful child—” 

Vanslyperken, in spite of his mother’s indignation, 
could not prevent his eyes from following the tail of 
his dog, as it sailed through the ambient air surround- 
ing the half-way houses, and was glad to observe it 
landed among some cabbage leaves thrown into the 
road, without attracting notice. Satisfied that he 
should regain his treasure when he quitted the house, 
he now turned round to deprecate his mother’s wrath, 
who had not yet completed the sentence which we 
have quoted above. 

**] supplicate your pardon, my dear mother,” said 
Vanslyperken, who felt that in her present humour 
he was not likely to gain the point with her that he 
had incontemplation. ‘I was so vexed—-so irritated 
that ] knew not what I was saying.” 

* Blind old woman, indeed!” repeated the bel- 
dam. 

“I again beg you to forgive me, dearest mother,” 
continued Vanslyperken. 

** All about a dog’s tail cut off. Better off than on 
—so much the less mange on the snarling cur.” 

This was touching up Vanslyperken on the raw; 
but he had a great object in view, and he restrained 
his feelings. 

“I was wrong, mother—very wrong—but I have 
done all I can, 1 have begged your pardon. I came 
here for your advice and assistance.” 

** What advice and assistance can you expect from 
a blind old woman?” retorted the old hag. ‘“ And 
what advice or assistance does so undutiful a child 
deserve ?” 

It was some time before the ruffled temper of the 
beldam could be appeased; at last, Vanslyperken 
succeeded. 

He then entered into a detail of all that had passed, 
and concluded by observing, ‘that as Smallbones was 
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not to be injured by mortal man, he had come to her 
for assistance.” 
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* That is to say—you have come to me to ask me 
to knock the lad’s brains out—to take away his life— — w 
to murder him, in fact. Say, Cornelins, is it not sol!” By 

* It is exactly so, my dearest mother. I know your & hi 
courage—your—”’ by 

* Yes, yes, I understand all that; but, now hear me, “ 
child. There are deeds which are done, and which | pl 
have done, but those deeds are only done upon strong 
impulses. Murder is one; but people murder fortwo la 
reasons only—for revenge and for gold. Peopledon’t § ur 
do such acts as are to torture their minds here, and he 
perhaps be punished hereafter—that is, if there be FF on 
one, child. I say, people don’t do such deeds as 
these, merely because a graceless son comes to them, § sl) 
and says, ‘If you please, mother.” Do you under- w: 
stand that, child? I’ve blood enough on my hands § th 
already—good blood, too—they are not defiled with J we 
the scum of a parish boy, nor shall they be, with- bo 
out—” mi 

“ Without what, mother?” fac 

** Have | not told you, Cornelius, that there are but of 
two great incitements—revenge and gold? I have § ow 
no revenge against the lad. If you have—if you con- 
sider that a dog’s tail demands a human victim—we!! 
and good—do the deed yourself.” 

“1 would,” cried Vanslyperken, “ but I have tried 
in vain. It must be done by woman.” 

“ Then hear me, Cornelius ; if it must be done by | 
woman, you must find a woman to do it, and you 7 
must pay her for the deed. Murder is at a high § W@ 
price. You apply to me—I am content to do the J he 
deed ; but I must have gold—and plenty too.” but 

Vanslyperken paused before he replied. The old J Ye! 
woman had charge of all his money—she was on the § Sly 
verge of the graye—for what could she require his § his 
gold?—could she be so foolish !—it was insanity. § bol 
Vanslyperken was right—it was insanity, for avarice J She 
is no better. tha 

‘*Do you mean, mother,” replied Vanslyperken, § Pe 
‘that you want gold from me ?” int 

“From whom else?’ demanded the old woman, ff ‘lit 
sharply. tail 

“Take it, then, mother—take as many pieces as J ds 
you please.” hin 

«*] mast have all that there is in that chest, Cor- § Sel! 
nelius.”’ wh 

* All, mother?” eng 

* Yes, all; and what is it, after all? What price § (0g 
is too high for blood which calls for retribution? Be- § pec 
sides, Cornelius, it must be all yours again when | § thei 
die; but I shall not die yet—no, no.” atta 

** Well, mother,” replied Vanslyperken, * if itmust § mac 
be so, it shall all be yours—not that I can see what § Tetr 
difference it makes, whether it is called yours of § %wé 
mine.” \ 

“Then why not give it freely? Why do you hesi- § she 
tate to give to your poor old mother what may be § ‘ow 
yours again before the leaf again falls? Ask your forn 
self why, Cornelius, and then you have my answer. cha 
The gold is here in my charge, but it is not my gold & pee 
—it is yours. You little think how often I’ve laid fron 
ia bed and longed that it was all mine. Then I would § and 
count it—count it again and again—watch over it, not # tos 
as I do now as a mere deposit in my charge, but as V 
a mother would watch and smile upon her first-born fast 
child. There is a talisman in that word mine, that # Mor 
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not approaching death can wean from /ife. It is our 
natares, child—say, then, is all that gold mine ?” 

Vanslyperken paused ; he also felt the magic of the 
word; and although it was but a nominal and tem- 
porary divestment of the property, even that gave 
him a severe struggle; but his avarice was overcome 
by his feelings of revenge, and he answered solemnly, 
«As I hope for revenge, mother, all that gold is yours, 
provided that you do the deed.” 

Here the old hag burst into a sort of shrieking 
laugh. “Send him here, child;” and the almost 
unearthly cachinnation was continued—* send him 
here, child—TI can’t go to seek him—and it is done— 
only bring him here.” 

As soon as this compact had been completed, Van- 
slyperken and his mother had a consultation, and it 
was agreed that it would be advisable not to attempt 
the deed until the day before the cutter sailed, as it 
would remove all suspicion, and be supposed that the 
boy had deserted. This arrangement having been 
made, Vanslyperken made rather a hasty retreat. The 
fact was, that he was anxious to recover the fragment 
of Snarleyyow, which his mother had so contemptu- 
ously thrown out of the casement. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken is taken for a witch. 


Mar. Vanstyrerken hastened into the street, and 
walked towards the heap of cabbage leaves, in which 
he observed the object of his wishes to bave fallen ; 
but there was some one there before him, an old sow, 
very busy groping among the refuse. Although Van- 
slyperken had come on shore without even a stick in 
his hand, he had no fear of a pig, and walked up 
boldly to drive her away, fully convinced that although 
she might like cabbage, not being exactly carnivorous, 
that he should find the tail in statu quo. But it ap- 
peared that the sow not only would not stand being 
interfered with, but, moreover, was carnivorously in- 
clined; for she was at that very momeut routing the 
tail about with her nose, and received Vanslyperken’s 
advance with an irascible grunt, throwing her head at 
him with a savage augh ! and then again busied her- 
self with the fragment of Snarleyyow. Vanslyperken, 
who had started back, perceived that the sow was 
engaged with the very article in question; and find- 
ing it was a service of more danger than he had ex- 
pected, picked up one or two large stones, and threw 
them at the animal to drive her away. This mode of 
attack had the effect desired in one respect; the sow 
made a retreat, but at the same time she would not 
retreat without the donne bouche, which she carried 
away in her mouth. 

Vanslyperken followed; but the sow proved that 
she could fight as well as run, every minute turning 
round to bay, and chumping and grumbling in a very 
formidable manner. At last, after Vanslyperken had 
chased for a quarter of a mile, he received unex- 
pected assistance from a large dog, who bounded 
from the side of the road, where he lay in the sun, 
and seizing the sow by the ear, made her drop the tail 
to save her own bacon. 

Vanslyperken was delighted; he hastened up as 
fast as he could to regain his treasure, when, to his 
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arrived at the spot before him, and after smelling at 
the not one bone but many bones of contention, he 
took it in his mouth, and trotted off to his former 
berth in the sunshine, laid himself down, and the tail 
before him. 

“Surely one dog won't eat another dog’s tail,” 
thought Vanslyperken, as he walked up to the animal; 
but an eye like fire, a deep growl, and exposure of a 
range of teeth equal to a hyena’s, convinced Mr. Van- 
slyperken that it would be wise to retreat—which he 
did to a respectable distance, and attempted to coax 
the dog. “ Poor doggy, there’s a dog,” cried Vansly- 
perken, snapping his fingers, nd approaching gra- 
dually. To his horror, the dog did the same thing: 
he rose, and approached Mr. Vanslyperken gradually, 
and snapped his fingers; not content with that, he 
flew at him and tore the skirt of his great-. »at clean 
off, and also the hinder part of his trousers for Mr. 
Vanslyperken immediately turned tail, and he dog 
appeared resolved to have his tail as well as that of 
his darling cur. Satisfied with about half a yard of 
broadcloth as a trophy, the dog returned to his for- 
mer situation, and remained with the tail of the coat 
and the tail of the cur before him, with his fierce eyes 
fixed upon Mr. Vanslyperken, who had now retreated 
to a greater distance. 

But this transaction was not unobserved by several 
of the people who inhabited the street of cottages. 
Many eyes were directed to where Mr. Vanslyperken 
and the sow and dog had been at issue, and many 
were the conjectures thereon. 

When the dog retreated with the skirt of the great- 
coat, many came out to ascertain what was the cause 
of the dispute, and among others, the man to whom 
the dog belonged, and who lived at the cottage oppo- 
site to where the dog had laid down. He observed 
Vanslyperken, looking very much like a vessel whose 
sails have been split in a gale, and very rueful at the 
same time, standing at a certain distance, quite unde- 
cided how to act, and he called out to him, ** What 
is it you want with my dog, man?” 

Man! Vanslyperken thought this designation an 
affront; whereas, in our opinion, Vanslyperken was 
an affront to the name of man. “Man!” exclaimed 
Vanslyperken; “why your dog has taken my pro- 
perty.”” 

* Then take your property,”’ replied the other, toss- 
ing to him the skirt of his coat, which he had taken 
from the dog. 

By this time there was a crowd collected from out 
of the various surrounding tenements. 

* That's not all,’’ exclaimed Vanslyperken; “he 
has got my dog’s tail there.” 

** Your dog’s tail !’’ exclaimed the man, “ what do 
you mean? Is it this ragged mangy thing you would 
have ?”’ and the man took the tail of Snarleyyow, and 
held it up to the view of the assembled crowd. 

** Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, coming towards the 
man with eagerness; “that is what I want,” and 
held out his hand to receive it. 

“ And pray, may I ask,’’ replied the other, looking 
very suspiciously at Vanslyperken, “* what can you 
want with this piece of carrion ?” 

“To make soup of,” replied another, laughing; 
‘he can’t afford ox-tail.” 

Vanslyperken made an eager snatch at his trea- 
sure; but the man lifted it up on the other side, out 





mortification, the great dog, who had left the sow, 





of his reach. 
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“Let us havea look at this chap,” said the first, 
examining Vanslyperken, whose peaked nose and 
chin, small ferret eyes, and downcast look, were cer- 
tainly not in his favour; neither were his old and now 
tattered habiliments. Certainly no one would have 
taken Vanslyperken for a king’s officer—unfortunately 
they took him for something else. 

** Now tell me, fellow, what were you going to do 
with this ?”’ inquired the man, in a severe tone. 

**T sha’n’t tell you,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“ Why, that’s the chap that I sees go in and ont of 
the room where the old hell-fire witch lives, who 
curses all day long.” 

**T thought as much,” observed the man, who still 
held up the ecur’s tail. ‘Now I appeal to you all, 
what can a fellow want with such a thing as this— 
ay, my good people, and want it so much, too, as to 
risk being torn to pieces for it—if he ar’n’t inclined 
to evil practices ?” 

«That's sartain sure,”’ replied another. 

** A witch—a witch !”’ cried the whole crowd. 

* Let’s duck him—tie his thumbs—away with him 
—come along, my lads, away with him.” 

Although there were not at the time we write about 
regular witch-finders, as in the time of James I., still 
the feeling against witches, and the belief that they 
practised, still existed. They were no longer handed 
over to the summary and capital punishment, but 
whenever suspected they were sure to meet with very 
rough treatment. Such was the fate of Mr. Vansly- 
perken, who was now seized by the crowd, buffeted, 
and spit upon, and dragged to the parish pump, there 
being, fortunately for him, no horse-pond near. After 
having been well beaten, pelted with mad, his clothes 
torn off his back, his hat taken away and stamped 
upon, he was held under the pump and drenched for 
nearly half an hour, until he laid beneath the spout in 
a state of complete exhaustion. The crowd were then 
satisfied, and he was left to get away how he could, 
which he did, after a time, in a most deplorable 
plight, bareheaded, in his shirt and torn trousers. He 
contrived to walk as far as to the house where his 
mother resided, was admitted to her room, when he 
fell exhausted on the bed. The old woman was as- 
tonished ; and having some gio in her cupboard, re- 
vived him by administering a smal] quantity, and in 
the course of half an hour Vanslyperken could tell his 
story; but all the consolation he received from the 
old beldam was, ** Serve you right too for being such 
an ass. I suppose you'll be bringing the stupid peo- 
ple about my ears soon—they’ve hooted me before 
now. Ah, well—I'll not be pumped upon for nothing 
—my knife is a sharp one.” 

Vanslyperken had clothes under his mother’s charge, 
and he dressed himself in another suit, and then has- 
tened away, much mortified and confounded with the 
latter events of the day. The result of his arrange- 
ments with his mother was, however, a balm to his 
wounded spirit, and he looked upon Smallibones as 
already dead. He hastened down into his cabin, as 
soon as he arrived on board, to ascertain the condition 
of Snarleyyow, whom he found as well as could be 
expected, and occasionally making unavailing at- 
tempts to lick the stump of his tail. 

“« My poor dog!”’ exclaimed Vanslyperken, “ what 
have you suffered, and what have I suffered for you? 
Alas! if I am to suffer as 1 have to-day for only your 
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And as Vanslyperken recalled his misfortunes, so did 
his love increase for the animal who was the cause of 
them. Why so we cannot tell, except, that it has 
been so from the beginning, is so now, and always 
| will be the case, for the best of all possible reasons 
—that it is Auman nature, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


In which is recorded a most barbarous and bloody 
murder. 


WE observed, ina previous chapter, that Mr. Van- 
slyperken was observed by Moggy Salisbury to go 
into a jeweller’s shop, and remain there some time, 
and that Moggy was very inquisitive to know what it 
was that could induce Mr, Vanslyperken to go into 
so unusual a resort for him. 

The next day she went into the shop upon a pre- 
tence of looking at some ear-rings, and attempted to 
enter into conversation with the jeweller; but the 
jeweller, not perhaps admiring Moggy’s appearance, 
and not thinking her likely to be a customer, dismiss- 
ved her with very short answers. Failing in her 
attempt, Moggy determined to wait till Nancy Cor- 
hett should come over, for she knew that Nancy could 
dress and assume the fine lady, and be more likely to 
succeed than herself. But although Moggy could not 
penetrate into the mystery, it is necessary the reader 
should be informed of the proceedings of Mr. Vansly- 
perken. 

When Ramsay had shown him how to open the 
government despatches, and had provided him with 


\the false seals for the re-impressions, he forgot that 


he also was pointing out to Vanslyperken the means 
of also opening his own, and discovering his secrets, 
as well as those of government; but Vanslyperken, 
who hated Ramsay, on account of his behaviour to- 
wards him, ard would with pleasure have seen the 
whole of his party, as well as himself, on the gibbet, 
thought that it might be just as well to have two 
strings to his bow; and he argued, that if he could 
open the letters of the conspirators, and obtain their 
secrets, they would prove valuable to him, and per- 
haps save his neck, if he were betrayed to the govern- 
;ment. On his passage, therefore, to Amsterdam, he 
had carefully examined the seal of Ramsay, and also 
that on the letters forwarded to him; and having made 
a drawing, and taken the impression in wax, as a fur- 
ther security, he had applied to the jeweller in ques- 
tion to get him seals cut out with these impressions, 
and of the exact form and size. The jeweller, who 
cared little what he did, provided that he was well 
paid, asked no questions, but a very high price; and 
Vanslyperken, knowing that they would be cheap to 
him at any price, closed with him on his own terms, 
rovided that they were immediately forthcoming. 
In the week, according to the agreement, the seals 
were prepared. Mr. Vanslyperken paid his money, 
and now was waiting for orders to sail. 

The dog’s stump was mach better. 

On the ninth day a summens to the admiral’s house 
was sent, and Vanslyperken was ordered to hold him- 
self in readiness to sail the next morning at daylight. 
He immediately repaired to the Jew’s to give intima- 
tion, and from thence to his mother’s to prepare her 
for the arrival of Smallbones that evening a little be 
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Vanslyperken had arranged that, as soon as the 
murder had been committed, he would goto the Jew’s 
for letters, and then hasten on board, sailing the next 
morning at daylight; so that, if there were any dis- 
covery, the whole onus might be on his mother, who, 
for all he cared, might be hung. It is a true saying, 
that a good mother makes a good son. 

When Vaanslyperken intimated to Smallbones that 
he was going on shore in the evening, and should take 
him with him, the lad did not forget the last walk 
that he had in company with his master, and, appre- 
hensive that some mischief was intended, he said, “I 
bape & ar’n’t for to fetch another walk in the country, 
sir?” 

“No, no,” replied Vanslyperken, “it’s to take 
some biscuit up to a poor old woman cluse by. [don’t 
want to be robbed, any more than you do, Small- 
bones.” 

But the very quick reply of his master only in- 
creased the apprehension of Smalibones, who left the 
cabin, and hastened to Corporal Van Spitter, to con- 
sult with him. 

Corporal Van Spitter was of the same opinion as 
Smallbones, that mischief was intended him, and of- 
fered to provide him with a pistol ; but Smallbones, 
who knew little about fire-arms, requested that he 
might have a bayonet instead, which he could use 
better. He was supplied with this, which he con- 
cealed within his shirt, and when ordered, he went 
into the boat with Vanslyperken. ‘They ianded, and 
it was dark before they arrived at the half-way houses. 
Vanslyperken ascended the stairs, and ordered Small- 
bones to follow him. As soon as they were in the 
room, Mr. Vanslyperken said, * Here is the biscuit, 
good woman, and much good may it do you.” 

“It’s very kind of you, sir, and many thanks. It’s 
not often that people are charitable now-a-days, and 
this has been a hard winter for poor folk. Put the 
bag down there, my good little fellow,’ continued 
the old hypocrite, addressing Smallbones. 

** And now, good woman, I shall Jeave my lad with 
you, till Icome back. I have to call at a friend’s, 
and I need not take him. Smallbones, stay here till 
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hurry to get rid of it, as it was good; the old woman 

weit again to the cupboard, rattled the things aboot 
a litile, and then, on a sudden, taking out a large 
hammer, as Smallbones unconsciously sipped, she 
raised jt with both her hands, and down came the 
blow on his devoted head. 

The poor lad dropped the cup, sprang up convul- 
sively, staggered, and then fell. Once he rolled over, 
his leg quivered, and he then moved no more. 

The beldam watched him with the hammer in her 
hand, ready to repeat the blow, if necessary ; indeed 
she would have repeated it had it not been that after 
he fell, in turning over, Smallbones’ head had rolled 
under the low bedstead where she slept. 

“ My work is sure, muttered she, “and all the gold 
is mine.” 

Again she watched, but there was no motion—a 
stream of blood appeared from under the bed, and ran 
in a little rivulet towards the fire-place. 

**I wish I could pull him out,” said the old woman, 
lugging at the lad’s legs; “another blow or two 
would make more sure.”” But the effort was above 
her strength, and she abandoned it. “ It’s no matter,” 
muttered she; * he'll never tell tales again.” 

But there the old hag was mistaken; Smallbones 
had been stunned, buat not killed; the blow of the 
hammer had fortunately started off, divided the flesh 
of the skull for three inches, with a gash which de- 
scended to his ear. At the very time that she uttered 
her last expressions, Smallbones was recovering his 
senses, but he was still confused, as if in a dream. 

** Yes, yes,” said the old woman, after some mi- 
nutes’ pause, “all the gold is mine.” 

The lad heard this sentence, and he now remem- 
bered where he was, and what had taken place. He 
was about to rise, when there was a knocking at the 
door, and he lay still. It was Vanslyperken. The 
door was opened by the old beldam. 

**Is it done?” said he, in a loud whisper. 

“Done!” cried the hag; “yes, and well done. 
Don’t tell me of charmed life. My blows are sure— 


see there.”’ 


** Are you sure that he is dead?” 





I return; get the biscuit out of the bag, as we must 
take that on board again.” 

Smallbones had no objection to remain with the 
withered, palsied old woman. He could have no 
fear of her, and he really began to think that his 
master had been guilty of charity. 

Mr. Vanslyperken departed, leaving Smallbones in 
company with his mother. 

“Come now, my lad, come to the chair, and sit 
down by the fire,” for a fire had been lighted by the 
old woman expressly, “ sit down, and I'll see if I ean 
find you something in my cupboard ; I have, I know, 
a drop of cordial Teft somewhere. Sit down, child ; 
you have had the kindness to bring the bread up for 
me, and I am grateful.” 

The tones of the old beldam’s voice were very 
different from those she usually indulged in; there 
was almost a sweetness about them, which proved 


what she might have effected at the period when she 


was fair and young. Smallbones felt not the least 
disquietude; he sat down in the chair by the fire, 
while the old woman looked in the cupboard behind 
him for the cordial, of which she poured him a good 
allowance in a tea-cup. 

Smallbones sipped and sipped, he was not in a 
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Quite sure, child—and all the gold is mine.” 
Vans!yperken looked with horror at the stream of 


blood still flowing, and absorbed by the ashes in the 
grate. 


“It was you did it, mother; recolleet it was not 


me,”’ cried he. 


«| did it—and you paid for it—and all the gold is 


mine.” 


“ But are you quite sure that he is dead ?”’ 
«* Sure—yes, and in judgment now, if there is any.” 
Vanslyperken surveyed the body of Smallbones, 


who, althongh he had heard every word, lay without 
motion, for he knew his life depended on it. 
minute or two the lieutenant was satisfied. 


After a 


*«T must go on board now, mother; but what will 
you do with the body ?” 

«Leave that to me; who ever comes in here? 
Leave that to me, craven, and, a3 you say, go on 
board.” 

Vanslyperken opened the door, and went out of the 
room; the ol’ hag made the door fast, and then sat 
down on the chair, which she replaced by the side of 
the fire, with her back to Smallbones. 

The lad felt very faint from loss of bloxd, and was 





sick at the stomach, but his senses were in their full 
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vigour. He now was assured that Vanslyperken|it from the outside, slid the key in beneath the door, 
was gone, and that he had only the old woman op-|and hastened away as fast as he could. He was not 
posed tohim. His courage was unsubdued, and he| met by any body, and was soon safe in the street 
resolved to act in self-defence if required; and he!with the bayonet, which he again concealed in his 
softly drew the bayonet out of his breast, and then | vest. 

watched the murderous old hag, who was rocking| These precautions taken by Smallbones proved that 
herself in the chair. the lad had conduct as well as courage. He argued 

“Yes, yes, the gold is mine,”’ muttered sho" F've | that it was not advisable that it should be known that 
won it, and I'll count it. I won it dearly ;—another| this fatal affray had taken place between the old wo- 
murder—well, ‘tis but one more. Let me see, and|man and himself. Satisfied with having preserved 
what shall I do with the body? I must burn it, by his life, he was unwilling to be embroiled in a case of 
bits and bits—and I’}l count the gold—it’s all mine, | murder, as he wished to prosecute his designs with his 
for he’s dead.” companions on board. 

Here the old woman turned round to look at the) He knew that Vanslyperken was capable of swear- 
body, and her keen eyes immediately perceived that ing any thing against him, and that his best safety lay 
there was a slight change oi position. in the affair not being found out, which it could not 

* Heh !”’ cried she, * not quite dead yet; we must be until the cutter had sailed, and no one had seen 
have the hammer again,’’ and she rose from her/him either enter or go out. There was another rea- 
chair, and walked in an unsteady pace to pick up the}son which induced Smallbones to act as he did— 
hammer, which was at the other side of the fireplace.| without appealing to the authorities—which was, 
Smallbones, who felt that now was his time, imme- that if he returned on board, it would create such a 
diately rose, but before he could recover his feet, she |shock to Mr. Vanslyperken, who had, as he supposed, 
had turned round to him: with a sort of low yell,|seen him lying dead upon the floor. But there was 
she darted at him with an agility not to be imagined |one person to whom he determined to apply to for 
in one of her years and decrepit appearance, and advice before he decided how to proceed, and that 
struck at him. Smallbones raised his left arm, and| was Moggy Salisbury, who had given her address to 
received the blow, and with his right plunged the| him when she had gone on board the Yungfrau. To 
bayonet deep into the wrinkled throat of the old wo-|her house he therefore repaired, and found her at 
man. She grappled with him, and the straggle was| home. It was then about nine o’clock in the evening. 
dreadful; she caught his throat in one of her bony! Moggy was much surprised to see Smallbones enter 
hands, and the nails pierced into it like the talons of in such a condition; but Smallbones’ story was soon 
a bird of prey—the fingers of the other she inserted into | told, and Moggy sent for a surgeon, the services of 
the jagged and gaping wound on his head, and forced whom the lad seriously required. While his wound 
the flesh still more asunder, exerting all her strength; was dressing, which was asserted by them to have 
to force him on his back; but the bayonet was still;been received in a fray, Moggy considered what 
in her throat, and with the point descending towards} would be the best method to proceed. The surgeon 
the body, and Smallbones forced and forced it down, |stated his intention of seeing Smallbones the next 
till it was buried to the hilt. In a few seconds the|day, but he was requested to leave him sufficient 
old hag loosed ber hold, quivered, and fell back | dressing, as it was necessary that he should repair on 
dead: and the lad was so exhausted with the strug-| board, as the vessel which he belonged to sailed on 
gle, and his previous loss of blood, that he fell into a|the following morning. The surgeon received his 
swoon at the side of the corpse. \fee, recommended quiet and repose, and retired. 

When Smallbones recovered, the candle was flicker-| A consultation then took place. Smallbones ex- 
ing in the socket. He rose up in a sitting posture, and pressed his determination to go on board; he did not 
tried to recollect all that had passed. ifear Mr. Vanslyperken, as the crew of the cutter 

The alternating light of the candle flashed upon the | would support him,—and, moreover, it would frighten 
body of the old woman, and he remembered all.|Mr,. Vanslyperken ont of his wits. To this Moggy 
After a few minutes, he was able to rise, and he sat|agregd, but she proposed that instead of making his 
down upon the bed giddy and faint. It occurred to|appearance on the following morning, he should not 
him that he would soon be in the dark, and would| appear to Mr. Vanslyperken until the vessel was in 
require the light to follow up his intended movements, |the blue water; if possible, not till she was over on 
so he rose, and went to the cupboard to find one. He the other side. And Moggy determined to go on board, 
found a candle, and he also found the bottle of cordial, | see the corporal, and make the arrangements with him 
of which he drank all that was left, and felt himself and the crew, who were now unanimous, for the six 
revived, and capable of acting. Having put the other| marines were at the beck of the corporal, so that Mr. 
candle into the candlestick, he looked for water,| Vanslyperken should be frightened out of his wits. 
washed himself, and bound up his head with his| Desiring Smallbones to lie down on her bed, and take 
handkerchief. He then wiped up the blood from the|the rest he so much needed, she put on her bonnet 
floor, threw some sand over the part, and burnt the and cloak, and taking a boat, pulled gently alongside 
towel in the grate. His next task was one of more | the cutter. 
difficulty, to lift up the body of the old woman, put it) Vanslyperken had been on board for two hours, 
into the bed, and cover it up with the clothes, pre-|and was in his cabin; the lights, however, were still 
viously drawing out the bayonet. No blood issued burning. The corporal was still up, anxiously wait- 
from the wound—the hemorrhage was all internal. ing for the return of Smallbones, and he was very 
He covered up the face, took the key of the door, and| much alarmed when he heard Moggy come alongside. 
tried it in the loek, put the candle under the grate to| Moggy soon detailed to the corporal, Dick Short, and 
barn out safely, took possession of the hammer ;|Coble, all that had taken place, and what it was pro- 
then having examined the door, he went out, locked| posed should be done. ey assented willingly ‘ 
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the proposal, declaring thatif Vanslyperken attempt-|  ‘ You'll swing, that’s all, my buck. Good night 
ed to hurt the lad, they would rise, and throw Mr.|to you,” replied Moggy, leaving the cabin. 
Vanslyperken overboard; and every thing being ar-} “I'll swing,” muttered Vanslyperken, rolling 
ranged, Moggy was about to depart, when Vansly-!against the bulk-head. ‘ Well, if 1 do, others shail 
perken, who was:in a state of miserable anxiety and; swing too. Who cares? damn the fagot!” 
torture, who had been drowning his conscience in| Here Mr. Vanslyperken poured out another glass 
scheedam, came on deck not a little the worse for|of scheedam, the contents of which overthrew the 
what he had been imbibing. small remnant of his reasoning faculties. He then 
“ Who is that woman ?” cried Vanslyperken. tumbled into his bed with his clothes on, saying, as 
“That woman is Moggy Salisbury,” cried Moggy, he turned on his side, “ Smallboues is dead and gone, 
walking up to Vanslyperken, while the corporal at all events.” 
skulked forward without being detected. | Moggy took leave of her friends on deck, and push- 
“ Have I not given positive orders that this woman ed on shore. She permitted Smalibones, whom she 
does not come on board!”’ eried Vanslyperken, hold- found fast asleep, to remain undisturbed until nearly 
ing on by the skylight. * Who is that—Mr. Short?” three o’elock in the morning, during which time she 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Short. | watched by the bedside. She then roused him, and 

* Why did you allow her to come on board ?”’ ithey sallied forth, took a boat, and dropped alongside 

“I came without leave,” said Moggy, “I brought a of the cutter. Smallbones’ hammock had been pre- 
message on board.” |pared for him by the corporal. He was put into it, 

“A message! what message—to whom?” |and Mogey then left the vessel. 

“To you,” replied Moggy. | Mr. Vanslyperken was in a state of torpor during 

“To me—from whom, you cockatrice ?”’ this proceeding, and was, with great difficulty, awoke 


“T'll tell you,” replied Moggy, walking close up by the corporal, according to orders given, when it 
to him; “from Lazarus the Jew. Will you hear it, was daylight, and the cutter was to weigh anchor. 
or shall I leave it with Dick Short ?” | ‘ Smailbones has not come off, sir, last night,” re- 
* Silence—silence—not a word; come down into) ported the corporal. 
the cabin, good Moggy. Come down—lI’ll hear it, “I suppose the scoundrel has deserted,” replied 
then.”’ Vanslyperken, “1 fully expected that he would. 
“With all my heart, Mr. Vanslyperken, but none However, he is no loss, for he was a useless, idle, 
of your attacks on my vartue; recollect I’m an honest lying rascal.” And Mr. Vanslyperken turned out; 


woman.” |having all his clothes on, he had no occasion to dress. 
“Don't be afraid, my good Moggy—I never hurt a) He went on deck, followed by the tailless Snarley- 
child.” yow, and in half an hour the cutter was standing out 


“ I don’t think you ever did,’’ retorted Moggy, fol- towards St. Helen’s. 
i Vanslyperken, who could hardly keep his’ 
eet. | 
“Well, there’s Abracadabra there, any how,”’ ob-, 
served Coble to Short, as they went down. * Why In which a most horrid spectre disturbs the equanimity of 
she turns him round her finger.” Mr. Vanslyperken. 

* Yes,”’ quoth Short. 

“] can’t comprehend this not no how.” | ‘Two days was the cutter steering with light winds for 

“ No,” replied Short. |the Texel, during which Mr. Vanslyperken kept himself 

As soon as they were in the cabin, Moggy observed *!together in his cabin. He was occasionally haunted with 
the bottle of scheedam on the table. “* Come, Mr, ‘“e memory of the scene in his mother’s room. Small- 


Vanslyperken you'll treat me to-night and drink my bones dead, and the stream 4 eo eee — 
health again, won’t you?” |floor, and his mother’s diabolical countenance, with the 
“Ves. Mogg a oe | hammer raised in her palsied hands. But he had a moni- 
sa. IM tes ag Ae now, YU! tor to his vengeance beside him, which appeared to relieve 
know ;" for Vanslyperken, like all others suffering his mind whenever it was oppressed. It was the stump 


under the stings of conscience, was glad to make o¢ Snarleyyow, and when he looked at that, he no longer 


CHAPTER XL. 


friends with his bitterest enemy. | regretted, but congratulated himself on the deed being done. 
sg Come, then, help me, Mr. Vanslyperken, and | His time was fully occupied during the day, for with locked 
then I'll give my message.” doors he was transcribing the Jetters sent to Ramsay, and 


As soon as Moggy had taken her glass of schee-| confided to him. 
dam, she began to think what she would say, for she} He was not content with taking extracts, as he did of 
had no message ready prepared; at lasta thought the government despatches for Ramsay ; he copied every 
struck her. | word, and he replaced the seals with great dexterity. At 

“Tam desired to tell you, that when a passenger, night his mind was troubled, and he dare not lay himself 
ora person disguised as a sailor, either asks for a| down to rest until he had fortified himself with several 
passage, or volunteers for the vessel, you are to take| Fiasses_of pare te. pe Rane a frightened 
him on board immediately, even if you should know) "> But he was to be more irightened yet. 


. nn | Corporal Van Spitter came into the cabin on the third 
them in their disguise not to be what they pretend to} morning with a very anxious face, “ Mein Gott, Mynheer 


try understand ™ : | Vansylperken! all de whole crew be in de mutinys.” 
dl —_ * replied Vanslyperken, who was quite mud-|  « Mutiny !” exclaimed Vanslyperken; “what's the 
_ | matter?” 
“ Whether they apply from here, or from the other| “ Dey say, sir, dat dey see the ghost of Smallbones last 
side of the channel, no consequence, you must take| night on de bowsprit; with one great cut on his head, and 
them—if not—” de blood all over de face.” 
“If not, what?” replied Vanslyperken. } “Saw what? who saw him’ 
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_ “Mein Gott, mynheer, it all truc. I really think I see! The figure slowly advanced to the quarter-deck. Van. 
it myself at de taffrail. He sit there, and have great wound slyperken attempted to retreat, but his legs failed him. He 
from here down to there,” said the corporal, pointing to dropped down on his knees, uttered a loud yell of despair, 
his own head, and describing the wound exactly. “ ‘The and threw himself flat on the deck, face downwards. 
people say that he must have been murdered, and dey kick; Certainly the pantomime was inimitably got up; but it 
up de mutiny.” jhad ail been arranged by Moggy, the corporal, and the 
“I did not do it, corporal, at all events,” replied Vansly- others. There was not one man of the crew who had not 


perken, pale and trembiing. been sworn to secrecy, and whose life would have been 


“So Smallhones toll Dick Short, when he speak to him’ endangered if, by undeceiving Vanslyperken, they had been 


jdeprived of snch just and legitimate revenge. 
“ Did it speak to Short?” inquired Vanslyperken, catch-| Smallbones disappeared as soon as Vunslyperken had 
ing the corporal’s arm |fallen down. He was allowed to remain there for some 
“ Yes, mynheer, Short speak first, and den all de ghost | time, to ascertain if he would say any thing; but as he 
say dat you not do it; but dat you give gold to old woman |sti!l continued silent, they raised him up, and found that 
to do it, and she knock him brain out wid de hammer.” | he was insensible. He was consequently taken down into 
To portray Vanslyperken’s dismay at this intelligence) the cabin, and put into his bed. 
He could not but be certain that) ‘The effect produced by this trial of Mr. Vanslyperken’s 
there hee a supernatural communication. His knees, nerves was most serious. Already too much heated with 
hace? sj ~obled, and he turned sick and faint. | the use of ardent spirits, it brought on convulsions, in which 
Dp Lord! corporal, 1 am a great sinner,” | he continued during the major part of the night. Towards 
quite unaware of what he was saying; | the morning, he sunk into a perturbed slumber. 

It was not till eleven o’clock in the forenoon that he 
awoke, and perceived his faithful corpural standing by the 
side of the bed. 

“ Have I not been ill, corporal?” said Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken, whose memory was impaired for the time. 

“ Mein Gott! yes, mynheer.” 

“There was something happened? was not there ?” 

“ Mein Gott! yes, mynheer.” 

“T’ve had a fit? have I not?” 

“ Mein Gott! yes, mynheer.” 

“My head swims now. What was it, corporal ?” 

“It was de ghost of de poy,” replied the corporal. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Vanslyperken, falling back on his 


on de bowsprit.’ 


would be impossible. 


cried ine 
“ some wWeti, corporal.” 

Corporal Von Spitter handed some water, and Vansly- 
perken waved his hand to be left alone. And Mr. Vansly- 
perken attempted to pray, but ended in blaspheming. 

“It's a lie—a}! a lie,” exclaimed he at last, pouring out 
a tumbler of scheedam. “They have frightened the cor- 
poral; but—no--he must have seen him, or how could 
they know how he was murdered? He must have told 
them; and yet 1 saw him dead and stiff with these own 
eyes. Well, I did not do the deed,” continued Vanslyper- 
ken, attempting to palliate his crime to himself; but it 
would not do, and Mr. Vansylperken paced the little cabin 
racked by fear and guilt. Remorse he felt none, for there 


was before his eyes the unhealed stump of Snarleyyow. _ | pillow. 
In the evening Mr. Vanslyperken went on deck. The} It had been intended by the conspirators that Smallbones 


weather was now very warm, for it was the beginning of| should make his appearance in the cabin as the bell struck 
July ; and Mr. Vanslyperken, followed by Snarley yow, was|one o'clock ; but the effect had already been so serious, 
in a deep revery, and he turned and turned again. that it was thought advisable to defer any further attempts. 

The sun had set, and Mr. Vanslyperken still continued | As for Smallbones being concealed in the vessel for any 
his walk; but bis steps were agitated and uneven, and his| length of time, there was no difficulty in that; for allow- 
face was haggard. It was rather the rapid and angry|ing that Vanslyperken should go forward on the lower 
pacing of a tiger in his den, who had just been captured,| deck of the vessel, which he never did, Smallbones had 
than that of a person in deep contemplation. Still Mr.|only to retreat into the eyes of her, and it was then so 
Vanslyperken continued to tread the deck ; and it was now | dark that he could not be seen. They therefore regulated 





quite light with a bright and full moon. their conduct much in the same way as the members of the 

Inquisition used to do in former days. They allowed their 
patient to recover that he might be subjected to more 
torture. 

It was not until the fourth day that the cutter arrived at 
the port of Amsterdam; and Mr. Vanslyperken had kept 
his bed ever since he had been put into it. But this he 
could do no longer. He rose, weak and emaciated, dressed 
‘himself, and went on shore with the despatches, which he 
first delivered, and then bent his steps to the syndic’s house, 
where he delivered his letters to Ramsay. 

The arrival of the cutter had been duly notified to the 
widow Vanderloosh before she had dropped her anchor; 
and in pursuance with her resolution, she immediately 
despatched Babette to track Mr. Vanslyperken, and watch 
his motions. Babette took care not to be seen by Mr. 
Vanslyperken ; but shrouding herself close in her cotton 
print cloak, she followed him to the staadt house, and from 
the staadt house to the mansion of Mynheer Van Krause, 
at a short distance from the gates of which she remained 
until he came out. Wishing to ascertain whether he went 
to any other place, she did not discover herself until she 
perceived that he was proceeding to the widow's. She 
then quickened her pace, so as to come up with him. 

“ OQ, Mynheer Vanslyperken, is this you? I heard you 
had come in, and so did my mistress, and she has been 
expecting you this last half hour.” 


The men were standing here and there, about the fore-| 
castle and near the booms, in silence, or speaking in low 
whispers ; and Vanslyperken’s eye was often directed to-| 
ward them, for he had not forgotten the report of the cor- 
poral that they were in a state of mutiny. 

Of a sudden, Mr. Vanslyperken was roused by a loud cry 
from forward, and a rush of all the men aft. 
that the crew had risen, and that they were about to seize 
him; but, on the contrary, they passed him, and hastened 
to the taffrail with exclamations of horror. 

“ What—what is it ?” exclaimed Mr. Vanslyperken, fully 
prepared for the reply by his own fears. 

“O Lord! have mercy upon us!” cried Bill Spurey. 

“ Good God! deliver us!” exclaimed another. 

“Ah, mein Gott!” screamed Jansen, rushing against 
Vans!yperken, and knocking him down on the deck. 

“ Well, well, murder will out—that’s sartain,” said 
Coble, who stood bv Vanslyperken when he had recovered 
his legs. 

“ What! what!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, breathless. 

“ There, sir! look there!” said Coble, breathless, pointing 
to the figure of Smallbones, who now appeared trom the 
shade in the broad moonshine. 

His head was not bound up, and his face appeared pale 
and streaked with blood. He was in the same clothes in 
which he had gone on shore, and in his hand he held the 


He thought | 





hammer which had done the deed. 


“TI have made all the haste I can, Babette. But I was 
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obliged to deliver my despatches first,” replied Vansly-ja quarter of an hour afterwards, amidst another roar of 
rken. cannon. King William was received by the authorities at 
* But I thought you always took your despatches to the the landing stairs, and from thence he stepped into the 
staadt house.” carriage awaiting Lim, and drove off to his palace at the 
“ Well, so I do, Babette. I have just come from thence.” Hague, much to the relief of Mr. Vanslyperken, who felt 
This was enough for Babette. It proved that his visit ill at ease in the presence of his sovereign. When his 
to the syndic’s was intended to be concealed. She was too majesty put his foot on shore, the foremost to receive him, 
prudent to let him know that she had traced him. in virtue of his office, was the syndic, Mynheer Van Krause, 
“Why, Mr. Vanslyperken, you looks very ill. What who, in full costume of gown, chains, and periwig, bowed 
has been the matter with you? My mistress will be quite low as his majesty advanced, expecting as usual, the gra- 
frightened.” cious sinile, and friendly nod of his sovereign; but, to his 
“I have not been well, Babette,” replied Vanslyperken. mortification, his reverence was returned with a grave if 
“I really must run home as fast as I can. 1 will tell not stern air, and the king passed him without further no- 
my mistress you have been unwell; for otherwise she tice. All the courtiers also, who had been accustomed to 
will be in such a quandary,” and Babette hastened ahead salute and to exchange a few words with him, to his asto- 
of Mr. Vanslyperken, who was in too weak a state to walk nishment, turned their heads another way. At first, Myn- 
fast. |heer Van Krause could hardly believe his senses. He who 
“ The syndic's house, heh ?” said the widow. “ Myn- had always been so graciously reecived, who had been 
heer Van Krause! why, he is a thorough king’s man, by considered most truly as such a staunch supporter of his 
all report,” continued she. “I don’t understand it. But king, to be neglected, mortified in this way, and without 
there is no trusting any man now-a-days. Babetic, you | cause! ; 
must go there by-and-by, and see if you can find outwhe-| Instead of following his majesty to his carriage, with 
ther that person he brought over, and he called a king's the rest of the authorities, he stood still and transfixed ; 
messenger, is living at the syndic’s house ; I think he must the carriage drove off, und the syndic hardly replying to 
be, or why would Vanslyperken go there? and if he is, some questions put to him, hastened back to his own house 
there’s treason going on, that’s all; and I'll find it out, or in a state of confusion and vexation almost indescribable. 


my name is not Vandersloosh.” 

Shortly after Mr. Vanslyperken arrived at the House, and 
was received with the usual treacherous cordiality ; but he 
had remained more than an hour, when Coble came to him, 
having been despatched by Short to inform Mr. Vansly- 


|He hastened up stairs, and entered the room of Ramsuy, 
who was very busy with the despatches which he had re- 
ceived. 

“ Well, Mynheer Van Krause, how is his majesty look- 


ing ?” inquired Ramsay, who knew that the syndic had 


perken that a frigate was coming in with the royal standard been down to receive him on his landing. 


at the main, indicating that King William was on board of 


r. 
This intelligence obliged Mr. Vanslyperken to hasten on 


board, as it was necessary to salute, and also to pay his 
respects on board of the frigate. 

The frigate was within a mile when Mr. Vanslyperken 
arrived on board of the cutter: and when the batteries 
saluted, the cutter did the same. Shortly afterwards the 
frigate dropped her anchor, and returned the salute. Mr. 
Vanslyperken, attired in his full uniform, ordered his boat 
to be manned and pulled on board. 

On his arrival on the quurter-deck, Vanslyperken was 
received by the captain of the frigate, and then presented 
to King William of Nassau, who was standing on the 
other side of the deck, attended by the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Albemarle, and several others of his courtiers, not 
all of them quite so faithful as the two whom we have 
named. 

When Mr. Vanslyperken was brought forward to the 
presence of his majesty, he trembled almost as much as 
when he had beheld the supposed spirit of Smallbones; 
and well he might, for his conscience told him, as he bowed 
his knee, that he was a traitor. His agitation was, how- 
ever, ascribed to his being daunted by the unusual. presence 
of royalty. And Albemarle, as Vanslyperken retreated 
with a cold sweat on his forehead, observed to the king, 
with a smile, 


“That worthy lieutenant would show a little more cou-| 


rage, I doubt not, your majesty, if he were in the presence 
of your enemies.” 

“It is to be hoped so,” replied the king, with a smile. 
“I agree with you, Keppel.” 

But his majesty and Lord Albemarle did not know Mr. 
Vanslyperken, as the reader will acknowledge. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
In which it is shown how dangerous it is to tell a secret. 


Mr. VansLyPErkEN received orders to attend with his 
boat upon his majesty’s landing, which took place in about 


Mynheer Krause threw himself down in a chair, threw 
open his gown, and uttered a deep sigh. 

“What is the matter, my dear sir? You appear rvf- 
fled,” continued Ramsay, who, from the extracts made by 
Vanslyperken from the despatches, was aware that suspi- 
cions had been lodged against his host. 

“Such treatment to one of his most devoted followers 
exclaimed Krause at last, who then entered into a detail of 
what had occurred. 
| “Such is ‘the sweet aspect, the smile, we would aspire 
to’ of kings, Mynheer Krause.” 
| But there must be some occasion for all this,” observed 
the syndic. 

“ No doubt of it,” replied Ramsay ; “some reason, but 
not a just one.” 

That is certain,” replied the syndic; “some one must 
have maligned me (o his majesty.” 

“It may be,” replied Ramsay ; “ but there may be other 
causes. Kings are capricious, and subjects may be too 
rich and too powerful. There are many paupers among 
the favourites of his majesty, who would be very glad to 
see your property confiscated, and you cast into prison,” 
| But, my dear sir—” 
| You forget also that the Jacobites are plotting, and 
have been plotting for years; that conspiracy is formed 
upon conspiracy ; and that, when so surrounded and op- 
posed, kings will be suspicious.” 

“ But his majesty, King William—” 
|. “Firmly attached and loyal as I am to my sovereign, 
|Mynheer Krause, [ do not think that King William is 
more to be relied upon than King James. Kings are but 
kings ;—they will repay the most important services by 
smiles, and the least doubtful act with the gibbet. I agree 
with you that some one must have maligned you; but 
allow me to make a remark, that if once suspicion or dis- 
like enters into a royal breast, there is no effacing it. A 
complete verdict of innocence will not do it. It is like 
the sapping of one of the dams of this country, Mynheer 
Krause ;—the admission of water is but small at first, but 
it increases and increases, till it ends in a general inunda- 
tion.” 
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“ But I must demand an audience of his majesty, and 
explain.” 

“ Explain !—the very attempt will be considered as a 
proof of your guilt. No, no; as a sincere friend, I should 
advise you to be quiet, and to take such steps as the case 
requires. ‘That frown, that treatment of you in public, is 
sufficient to tell me that you must prepare for the event 
Can you expect a king to publicly retract ?” 

“ Retract !—no, I do not require a public apology from 
my sovereign.” | 

“ But, if having frowned upon you publicly, he again| 
smiles upon you publicly, he does retract. He acknow- 
ledges that he was in error, and it becomes a public apo-| 
logy.” 

“ God in heaven !—then I am lost!” replied the syndic, | 
throwing himself back in his chair. “ Do you really think 
so, Mynheer Ramsay.” 

“ I do not say that you are lost. 





At present, you have 


only lost the favour of the king;—but you can do without 
that, Mynhecr Krause.” | 
“Do without thet ?—but do you know that without ee 


Iam lost? Am I not syndic of this town of Amsterdam, 
and can I expect to hold auch an important situation if I| 
am out of favour ?” 

“Very true, Mynheer Krause; but what can be done | 
You are assailed in the dark ; you do not know the charges 
brought against you, and therefore cannot refuse or parry 
them.” 

“ But what charges can they bring against me ?” 

“There can be but one charge against a person in your 
high situation,—that of disaffection.” 

“ Disaffection! I, who am, and have always been, so 
devoted ?” 

“ The most disaffected generally appear the most devoted, 
Mynheer Krause. That will not help you.” 

“My God!” then exclaimed Krause, with animation, 
“what will, if loyalty is to be construed into a sign of dis- 
affection ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Ramsay, coolly. “Suspicion in the 
heart ofa king is never to be effaced, and disaffection may 
soon be magnified into high-treason.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Van Krause, crossing his 
hands on his heart in utter despair. “My dear Mynheer} 
Ramsay, will you give me your opinion how T should 
act?” 

“There is no saving how far you may be right in your 
conjectures, Mynheer Krause,” replied Ramsay,—“ you 
may have been mistaken.” 

“No, no—le frowned—looked as cross—I see his face 
now.” 

“Yes, but a little thing will sour the face of royalty. 
His corn may have pinched him at the time; he might 
have had a twinge in the bowels; his voyage may have 
effected him.” 

“He smiled upon others—upon my friend Engelbach— 
very graciously.” 

This was the very party who had proposed the charges 
against Krause,—his own very particular friend. 

“Did he?” replied Ramsay; “then, depend upon it, 
that’s the very man who has belied vou.” 

“What! Engelbach! my particular friend!” 

“ Yes, I should imagine so. Tell me, Mynheer Krause, I 
trust you have never intrusted to him the important secrets 
which I have made you acquainted with; for if you have, 
your knowledge of them would be quite sufficient.” 

“My knowledge of them! I really cannot understand 
that. How can my knowledze of what is going on among 
the king’s friends and counsellors be a cause of suspicion?” 

“Why, Mynheér Krause, because the king is surround- 
ed by many who are retained trom policy and fear of them. 
If these secrets are made known, contrary to oath, is it not 
clear that the parties so revealing ihem must be no sincere 
friends of his majesty, and will it not be naturally con- 
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cluded that those who have possession of them are equally 
his open or secret enemies ?” 

“ Bat then, Mynheer Ramsay, by that rule, you must be 
his majesty’s enemy.” 

“ That does not follow, Mynheer Krause. I may obtain 
the secrets from those who are not so partial to his ma- 
jesty as they are to me; but that does not disprove my 
loyalty. To expose them would, of course, render me 
liable to suspicion; but I guard them carefully. I have 
not told a word to a soul but to you, my dear Mynheer 
Krause; and I have felt assured that you were much too 
loyal to make known to any one what it was your daty to 
your king to keep secret. Surely, Mynheer Krause, you 
have not trusted that man?” 

“I may have given him a hint or so. I’m afraid that I 
did; but he is my most particular friend.” 

“If that is the case,” replied Ramsay, “I am not at all 
surprised at the king’s frowning on you. Engelbach, hav- 
ing intelligence from you supposed to be known only to 
the highest authorities, has thought it his duty to commu- 
nicate it to government, and you are now suspected.” 

“God in heaven! I wish 7 never had your secrets, Myn- 
heer Ramsay. It appears «en that I have committed 
treason without knowing it.” 

“At all events, you have inevrred suspicion. It is a 
pity that you mentioned what I coniided to you; but what's 
done cannot be helped. You must now be active.” 

“What must I do, my dear friend ?” 

“Expect the worst, and be prepared for it. You are 
wealthy, Mr. Van Krause, and that will not be in your 
favour; it will only hasten the explosion which sooner or 
later will take place. Remit as much of your moncy as 
you can to where it will be secure from the spoilers. Con- 
vert all you can into gold, that you may take advantage of 
the first favourable opportunity, if necessary, of flying from 
their vengeance. Do all this very quietly. Go on as usual, 
as if nothing had occurred; talk with your friend Engel- 
bach; perform your duties as syndic. It may blow over, 
although I am afraid not. At all events, you will have in 
all probability some warning, as they will displace you as 
syndic befure they proceed further. I have only one thing 
to add. I am your guest, and depend upon it, shall share 
your fortune, whatever it may be. If you are thrown into 
prison, I am certain to be sent there also. You may there- 
fore command me as you please. I will not desert you, 
you may depend upon it.” 

“My dear young man, you are indeed a friend, and 
your advice is good. My poor Wilhelmina! What would 
become of her?” 

“ Yes, indeed. Used to luxury, her father in prison, 
perhaps his head at the gates, his whole property confis- 
cated, and all because he had the earliest intelligence. 
Such is the reward of loyalty.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” repeated the syndic. “ ‘Put not your 
trust in princes,’ says the Psalmist. If such is to be the 
return of my loyalty. But there is no time to lose. I 
must send this post to Hamburg and Frankfort. Many 
thanks, my dear friend, for your kind counsel, which I shall 
follow.” So saying, Mynheer Krause went to his room, 
threw off his gown and chains in a passion, and hastened 
to his counting-house to write his important letters. 

We may now take this opportunity of informing the 
reader of what had occurred in the house of the syndic. 
Ramsay had, as may be supposed, gained the affections of 
Wilhelmina; had told his love, and received her acknow- 
ledgment in return; he had also gained such a power over 
her that she had agreed to conceal their attachment from 
her father, as Ramsay wished first, he asserted, to be pos- 
sessed of a certain property which he daily expected would 
fall to him; and until that, he did not think that he had any 
right to aspire to the hand of Wilhelmina. 

That Ramsay was most sincerely in love, there was no 
doubt: he would have wedded Wilhelmina even if she had 
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not a sixpence; but at the same time he was too well aware CHAPTER XLII. 
of the advantages of wealth not to fully appreciate it; and 
he felt the necessity and the justice to Wilhelmina that 
she should not be deprived, by his means, of those luxuries 
to which she had been brought up. But here there was a 
difficulty arising from his espousing the very opposite cause} ‘Tue Yungfrau was not permitted to remain more than 
to that espoused by Mynheer Krause, for the difference of |two days at her anchorage. On the third morning Mr. 
religion he very rightly considered as a mere trifle compared | Vanslyperken’s signal was made to prepare to weigh. He 
with the difference in political feelings. He had already | immediately answered it, and giving his orders to Short, 
weaned Wilhelmina from the political bias imbibed from | hastened as fast as he could up to the syndic’s house to in- 
her father and his connexioos, without acquainting her with | furm Ramsay, stating that he must immediately retarn on 
his belonging to the opposite party, for the present. It had|board again, and that the letters must be sent to him. 
been his intention, as soon as his services were required|Ramsay perceived the necessity of this, and consented, On 
elsewhere, to have demanded Wilhelmina’s hand from her|his return to the boat, Mr. Vanslyperken found that his 
father, still leaving him in error as to his politics; and by |signal to repair on board the frigate had been hoisted, and 
taking her with him after the marriage to the court of St.| he hastened on board to put on his uniform and obey this 
Germain’s, to have allowed Mynheer Krause to think what|order. He received his despatches from the captain of the 
he pleased, but not to enter into any explanation. But as | frigate, with orders to proceed to sea immediately. Mr. 
Rainsay truly observed, Mynheer Krause had, by his not) Vanslyperken under the eye of his superior officer could 
retaining the secrets confided to him, rendered himself sus-| not dally or delay. He hove short, hoisted his mainsail, 


In which is shown the imprudence of sleeping in the open 
air, even on a summer's night. 





pected; and once suspected with King William, his dis. | 
grace, if not ruin, was sure to follow. This fact, so} 
important to Ramsay’s plans, had been communicated in 
the extracts made by Vanslyperken from the last despatches, 
and Ramsay had been calculating the consequences when 
Mynheer Krause returned discomfited from the presence 
of the king. 

That Ramsay played a very diplomatic game in the con- | 
versation which we have repeated is true; but still it was | 
the best game for Krause, as well as for his own interests, | 
as the events will show. We must, however, remind the} 


reader that Ramsay had no idea whatever of the double! 
treachery on the part of Vanslyperken, in copying all the| 
letters sent by and to him, as well as extracting from the 
government despatches. 

“ My dearest Edward, what has detained you so long 


from me this morning?” inquired Wilhelmina, when he 
entered the music room about an hour after his conversa- 
tion with the syndic. 

Ramsay then entered into the detail of what had occur- 
ted, and wove in such remarks of his own as were calcu- 
lated to disgust Wilhelmina with the conduct of King 
William, and to make her consider her father as an injured 
man. He informed her of the advice he had given, and 
then pointed out to her the propriety of her enforcing his 
following it, with all the argument of persuasion in her 
power. 

Wilhelmina’s indignation was roused; and she did not 
fail, when speaking with her father, to rail in no measured 
tones against the king, and to press him to quit a country 
where he had been so ill used. Mynheer Krause felt the 
same; his pride had been severely wounded, and it may 
be truly said that one of the stanchest adherents of the 
Protestant king was lost by a combination of circumstances 
as peculiar as they were unexpected. 

In the mean time, the corporal had gone on shore as 
usual, and had made the widow acquainted with the last 
attempt upon Smallbones, and the revenge of the ship’s 
company. Babette had also done her part. 

She had found out that Ramsay lived in the house of the 
syndic, and that he was the passenger brought over by Van- 
slyperken in the cutter. The widow, who had now almost 
arranged her plans, received Vanslyperken more amicably 
than ever, anathematized the supposed defunct Smallbones, 
shed tears over the stump of Snarleyyow, and asked Van- 
slyperken when he intended to give up the nasty cutter and 
live quietly on shore. 





and fired a gun as a signal for sailing, anxiously looking 
out for Ramsay’s boat with his letters, and afraid to go 
without them. But no boat made its appearance, and Mr. 
Vanslyperken was forced to heave up his anchor. Still he 
did not like to make sail, and he remained a few minutes 
more ; when he at last perceived a small boat coming off. 
At the same time he observed a boat coming from the fri- 
gate, and they arrived alongside the cutter about the same 
time, fortanately Ramsay’s boat the first, and Mr. Vansly- 
perken had time to carry the letters down below. 

“The commandant wishes to know why you do not 
proceed to sea, sir, in obedience to your orders?” said the 
officer. 

“IT only waited for that boat to come on board, sir,” re- 
plied Vanslyperken to the lieutenant. 

“ And pray from whom does that boat come ?” 
the officer. 

“From the syndic’s, Mynheer Van Krause,” replied 
Vanslyperken, not knowing what else to say, and thinking 
that the name of the syndic would be sufficient. 

“ And what did the boat bring off to occasion the delay, 
sir?” 

“ A letter or two for England,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“Very well, sir. I wish you a good morning,” said the 
lieutenant, who then went into his boat, and Vanslyperken 
made sail. 

The delay of the cutter to receive the syndic’s letters 
was fully reported the same evening to the commandant, 
who, knowing that the syndic was suspected, reported the 
same to the authorities; and this trifling circumstance only 
increased the suspicions against the unfortunate Mynheer 
Van Krause. But we must follow the cutter and these on 
board of her. Smallbones had remained concealed between 
decks; his wounds had been nearly healed; and it was 
now again proposed that he should, as soon as they were 
out at sea, make his appearance to frighten Vanslyperken ; 
and that as soon as they arrived at Portsmouth, he should 
go on shore and desert from the cutter, as Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken would of course find out that his mother was killed, 
and the consequences to Smallbones must be dangerous, 
as he had no evidence if Vanslyperken swore that he had 
murdered his mother. But this arrangement was over- 
thrown by events which we shall now narrate. It was on 
the third evening after they sailed that Mr. Vanslyperken 
walked the deck; there was no one but the man at the helm 
abaft. The weather was extremely sultry, for the cutter 
had run with a fair wind for the first forty-eight hours, and 


? 


inquired 
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had then been becalmed for the last twenty-four, and had 
drifted to the back of the Isle of Wight, when she was not 
three leagues from St. Helen’s. The consequence was, that 
the ebb tide had now drifted her down very nearly opposite 


to that part of the island where the cave was situated, of 


which we have made mention. Vanslyperken heard the 
people talking below; and as usual anxious to overhear 
what was said, had stopped to listen. He heard the name 
of Smallbones repeated several times, but could not make 
out what was said. Anxious to know, he went down the 
ladder, and instead of going into his cabin, crept softly for- 
ward on the lower deck, when he overheard Coble, Short, 
and Spurey in consultation. 

“We shall be in to-morrow, 
springs up, and then it will be too late. 
frighten him again to-night.” 

“ Yes,” replied Short. 

“ He shall go into his cabin at twelve o’clock ;—that will 
be the the best way.” 

“ But the corporal—” 


” 


said Spurcy, “if a breeze 
Smallbones must 


“Hosh—there is some one there,” said Spurey, who,| 


it more closely. He heard snoring; it was one of the 
ship's company sleeping there against orders. He leaned 
over the taffrail, and pulled aside the great-eoat which 
covered the party. He looked attentively on the face; 
there was no doubt it was Smallbones himself. From a 
knowledge of the premises, Vanslyperken knew at once that 
the lad was in his power. The boat after being hauled up 
with tackles, was hung by a single rope at each davit. It 
was very broad in proportion to its length, and was secured 
from motion by a single gripe which confined it in its 
place, bowsing it close to the stern of the cutter, and pre- 
venting it from turning over bottom up, which, upon the 
least weight upon one gunnel or the other, would be inevi- 
tably the case. Smallbones was lying close to the gunnel, 
next to the stern of the cutter. By letting go the gripe, 
therefore the boat would immediately turn bottom up, and 
Smallbones would be dropped into the sea. Vanslyperken 
carefully examined the fastenings of the gripe, found that 
they were to be cast off by one movement, and that his 
success was certain; but still he was cautious. The man 
at the helm must hear the boat go over; he might hear 


attracted by a slight noise made by Vanslyperken’s boots,|Smallbones cry for assistance. So Vanslyperken went 


turned short round. 

Vanslyperken retreated, and gained the deck by the lad- 
der. He had hardly been up when he observed faces at 
the hatchway, who were evidently looking to ascertain if 
he was on deck. 

These few words overheard satisfied Vanslyperken that 
Smallbones was alive, and on board of the cutter, and he 
perceived how he had been played with. His rage was 
excessive; but he did not know how to act. If Smallbones 


forward to the man at the helm, and desired him to go 
down and desire Corporal Van Spitter to mix a glass of 
brandy and water, and send it up by him, and that he 
would steer the vessel till he came up again. The man 
went down to execute his order, and Vanslyperken steered 
the cutter for half a minute, during which he looked for- 
ward to ascertain if any one was moving. All was safe; 
the watch was all asleep forward; and Vanslyperken, 





leaving the cutter to steer herself, hastened aft and cast off 


was alive, and so he appeared to be, he must have escaped | the gripe; the boat, as he calculated, immediately turned 
from his mother; and of course the ship’s company must} over, and the sleeping Smallbones fell into the sea. Van- 
know that his life had been attempted. That he did not!slyperken hastened back to the helm, and put the cutter’s 


care much about. He had not done the deed. But how 


head right. He heard the cry of Smallbones, but it was 


could the lad have come on board? did he not see him} not loud, for the cutter had already left him astern. It 


lying dead ? 
must be charmed. At all events, it was a mystery which 
Mr. Vanslyperken could not sulve. At first, he thought 
that he would allow Sinallbones to come into the cabin, 
and get a loaded pistol ready for him. The words “ But 


the corporal,” which were cut short, proved to him that} 


the corporal was no party to the affair. Yet it was strange 


It was very strange, and the life of the lad| was fainter and fainter; at last, it was heard no more, and 


not one of the watch had been disturbed. 

“Ifever you haunt me again,” muttered Vanslyperken, 
“may I be hanged.” 

We particularly call the attention of the reader to these 
words of Mr. Vanslyperken. 

The man returned with the brandy and water, with 


that the ship’s company could have concealed the lad with-| which Vanslyperken drank bon voyage to poor Smallbones. 
out the corporal’s knowledge. Vanslyperken walked and | He then ordered the cutter to be put about; and as soon as 


walked, and thought and thought. At last, he resolved to 
which was not his custom, and see if they would attempt 
to come in. He did so; the corporal was dismissed, and 
at twelve o'clock his door was tried, tried again ; but being 
fast, the party retreated. Vanslyperken waited till two 
bells to ascertain if any more attempts would be made, 
bat none were; so he rose from his bed, where he had 
thrown himself with his clothes on, and opening the door, 
softly crept up on deck. The night was very warm; but 
there was a light and increasing breeze, and the cutter 
was standing in and close to the shore, to make a long 
board up on next tack. Vanslyperken passed the man at 
the helm, and walked aft to the taffrail. He stood up on 
the chock to ascertain what way she was making through 
the water, and he was meditating upon the best method o 

proceeding. Had he known where Smallbones’s hammock 
was hung, he would have gone down with the view of 
ascertaining the fact; but with a crew so evidently opposed 
to him, he could not see how even the ascertaining that 
Smallbones was on board would be productive of any good 
consequences. The more Vanslyperken thought, the more 
he was puzzled. The fact is, that he was between the 
horns of a dilemma. But the devil, who always helps his 
favourites, came to the aid of Mr. Vanslyperken. The 
small boat was as usual hoisted up astern, and Mr. Van- 


go down to his cabin, pretend to go to bed, lock his door, | 





slyperken’s eyes were accidentally cast upon it. He per- 
ceived a black mass lying on the thwarts, and he examined 


she was round, he went down into his cabin, and turned in 
with greater satisfaction than he had for a long time. 

“We shall have got rid of him at last, my poor dog,” 
said he, patting Snarleyyow’s head. “Your enemy is 
gone for ever.” 

And Mr. Vanslyperken slept soundly, because, although 
he had committed a murder, there was no chance of his 
being found out. We soon get accustomed tocrime. Before 
he startled at the idea of murder, now all that he cared for 
was detection. 


Good night to you, Mr. Vanslyperken. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


In which Smallbones changes from a king’s man into a 
smuggler, and also changes his sex. 


Ir we adhered to the usual plans of historical novel 
writers, we should in this instance leave Smallbones to what 
must appear to have been his inevitable fate, and then bring 
him on the stage again with a coup-de-theatre when least 
expected by the reader. But that is not our intention. We 
consider that the interest of this our narration of by-gone 
events is quite sufficient without condescending to what is 
called clap-trap; and there are so many people in our nar- 
rative continually labouring under deception of one kind 
or another, that we need not add to it by attempting to 
mystify our readers, whom, on the contrary, we shall take 
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with us familiarly by the hand, and like a faithful histo- 
rian, lead them through the events in the order in which 
they occurred, and point out to them how they all lead to 
one common end. With this intention in view, we shall 
now follow the fortunes of Smallbones, whom we left 
floundering in about seven fathoms water. 

The weather was warm, even sultry, as we said before ; 
but notwithstanding which, and notwithstanding he was a 
very tolerable swimmer, considering that he was so thin, 
Smallbones did not like it. To be woke out of a profound 
sleep, and all of a sudden to find yourself floundering out 
of your depth about half a mile from the nearest land, 
is any thing but agreeable; the transition is too rapid. 
Smallbones descended a few feet before he could divest 
himself of the folds of the Flushing coat which he had 
wrapped himself upin. It belonged to Coble: he had pur- 
chased it at a sale shop on the Point, for seventeen shillings 
and sixpence; and moreover it was as good as new. In 
consequence of this delay below watermark, Smallbones 
had very little breath left in his body when he rose to the 
surface ; and he could not inflate his lungs so as to call 
loud until the cutter had walked away from him at least 
one hundred yards, for she was slipping fast through the 
water; and another minute plainly proved to Smallbones 
that he was left to his own resources. 

At first, the lad had imagined that it was an accident, 
and that the rope had given way with his weight; but 
when he found that no attention was paid to his cries, he 
then was convinced that it was the work of Mr. Vansly- 
perken. 

“ By pum he’s a done for me at last. Well, I don’t 
care. can die but once, that’s sartain sure; and he'll go 
to the devil, that’s sartain sure.” 

And Smallbones, with this comfortable assurance, con- 
tinued to strike out for the land, which indeed he had but 
little prospect of ever making. 

“A shame for to come for to go to murder a poor lad 
three or four times over,” sputtered Smallbones, after a 
time, feeling his strength to fail him. He then turned on 
his back to ease his arms. 

“T can’t do it nohow,I sees that,” said Smallbones. 
“So I may just as well go down like a dipsy lead.” 

But as he muttered this, and was making up his mind to 
discontinue further exertions, (not a very easy thing to do 
when you are about to go into another world,) still floating 
on his back, with his eyes fixed on the starry heavens, 
thinking, as Smallbones afterwards narrated himself, “ that 
there warn’t much to live for in this ere world, and con- 
sidering what there could be in that ere,” his head struck 
against something hard. Smallbones immediately turned 
round in the water to see what it was, and found that it 
was one of the large corks which supported a heavy net 
laid out across the tide, for the taking of shoal fish. The 
cork was barely sufficient to support his weight, but it 
gave him a certain relief, and time to look about him, as 
the saying is. The lad underran the net and cork with 
his hands until he arrived at the end nearest the shore, for 
it was three or four hundred yards long. When he arrived 
there, he contrived to bring some of the corks together, 
until he had quite sufficient for his support; and then Small- 
bones voted himself pretty comfortable, after all; for the 
water was very warm, and now quite smooth. 

Smallbones, as the reader may have observed during the 


narration, was a lad of most indisputable courage and of | 


good principles. Had it been his fortune to have been 
born among the higher classes, and to have had all the ad- 
vantages of education, he might have turned out a hero. 
As it was, he did his duty well in that state of life to which 
he had been called; and as he said in his speech to the 
men on the forecastle, “ he feared God, honoured the king, 
and was the natural enemy of the devil.” 

The Chevalier Bayard was nothing more, only he had « 
wider field for his exertions and his talents ; but the armed 
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and accoutred Bayard did not show more courage and 
conduct when leading armies to victory, than did the un- 
|armed Smallbones against Vanslyperken and his dog. We 
jconsider that in Ais way Smallbones was quite as great a 
hero as the chevalier, for no man can do more than his 
best; indeed, it is unreasonable to expect it. 

While Smallbones hung on to the corks, he was calcu- 
lating his chances of being saved. 

“Ifso be as how they comes to take up the nets in the 
morn, why then I think I may hold on; but if so be they 
waits, why then they'll find me dead as a fish,” said 
Smallbones, who seldom ventured above a monosyllable, 
and whose language, if not considered as pure English, 
was certainly amazingly Saxon. And then Smalibones 
began to reflect whether it was not necessary that he should 
forgive Mr. Vanslyperken before he died; and his pros 
and cons ended with his thinking he could, for it was his 
duty. Uowever, he would not be in a hurry about it; he 
thought that was the last thing he need do; but as for the 
dog, he wa’n’t obliged to forgive him, that was certain,— 
as certain as that his tail was off; and Smallbones, up to his 
chin in the water, grinned so at the remembrance, that he 
took in more salt water than was pleasant. He spit it out 
again, and then looked up at the stars, which were twink- 
ling above him. 

“I wonder what o’clock it is,” thought Smallbones, 
when he thought he heard a distant sound. Smallbones 
pricked up his ears, and listened; yes, it was in regular 
cadence, and became louder and louder. It was a boat 
pulling. 

“ Well, I am sure,” thought Smallbones, “ they’ll think 
they ha’ caught a queer fish, any how,” and he waited 
very patiently for the fishermen to come up. At last he 
perceived the boat, which was very long, and pulled many 
oars. “They be the smugglers,” thought Smallbones. 
“I wonder whether they’ll pick a poor lad up. Boat, 
ahoy !” 

The boat continued to pass towards the coast, impelled 
at the speed of seven or eight miles an hour, and was now 
nearly abreast of Smallbones, and not fifty yards from 
him. 

“ I say, boat, ahoy !” screamed Smallbones to the extent 
of his voice. 

He was heard this time, and there was a pause in the 
pulling, the boat still driving through the water with the 
impulse which had been given her, as if she required no 
propelling power. 

“Tsay, you ar’n’t a going for to come for to leave a poor 
lad here to be drowned, are you?” 

“ That's Smallbones, I'll swear,” cried Jemmy Ducks, 
who was steering the boat, and who immediately shifted 
the helm. 

But Sir Robert Barclay paused ; there was too much at 
stake, to run any risk, even to save the life of a fellow 
creature. 

“You takes time for to think on it, any how,” eried 
Smallbones ; “ you are going for to leave a fellow Christian 
stuck like a herring in a fishing-net, are you? You would 
not like it yourself, any how.” 

“It is Smallbones, sir,” repeated Jemmy Ducks, “ and 
I'll vouch for him as a lad that’s good and true.” 

Sir Robert Barclay no longer hesitated. “Give way, 





jiny lads, and pick him up.” 


In a minute Smallbones was hauled in over the gun- 
‘nel, and was seated on the stern-sheets opposite to Sir 
Robert. 

“It's a great deal colder out of the water than in, that's 
sartain,” observed Smallbones shivering. 

“Give way, my lads, we've no time to stay,” cried Sir 
Robert. 

“ Take this, Smallbones,” said Jemmy. 

“Why, so it is, Jemmy Ducks!” replied Smallbones, 
with astonishment. “ Why, how did you come here ?” 
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“ Surcnmstances,” replied Jemmy. “How did you! 
come there 7?” 

“ Sarcumstances, too Jemmy,” replied Smallbones. 

“ Keep silence !” said Sir Robert, and nothing more was 
suid until the Ingger dashed into the cave. 

The cargo was landed, and Smallbones who was very| 
cold, was not sorry to assist. He carried up his load with 
the rest, and as usual the women came down half-way to| 
receive i. 

“Why, who have we here?” said one of the women to 
whom Smallbones was delivering his load. “ Why, it’s 
Sinalibones !” 

“Yes,” replied Smallbones, “it is me. But how came} 
you here, Nancy ?” 
“ That's telling. 

Naney. 

“T cum by water, any how.” | 

“ Well, you are one of us now; you know there’s no! 
going back.” | 

“I'm sure I don’t want to go back, Nancy; but what is 
tobe done? Nothing unchristianlike, I hope.” 

“We're all good Christians here, Smallbones. We) 
don’t bow down to idols, and pay duty to them as other 
people do.” 

* Do you fear God, and honour the king?” 

“ We do the first as much as other people; and as for 
the king, we love him and serve him faithfully.” 

“ Well, then, T suppose that’s all right,” replied Small! 
bones. “ But where do you live *” 

“Come with me; take your load up, and I will show} 
you ; for the sooner you are there, the better. The boat 
will be off again in half an hour, if 1 mistake not.” 

“ Off where ?” 

“To France, with a message to the king.” 

“Why, the king’s in Holland. We left him there when 
we sailed.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense! Come along.” 

When Sir Robert arrived at the cave, he found an old 
friend anxiously awaiting his arrival. It was Graham, | 
who had been despatched by the Jacobites to the court of| 
St Germain’s, with intelligence of great importance, which 
was the death of the young Duke of Gloucester, the only} 
remaining child of King William. He had, it is said, died} 
of a malignant fever; but if the reader will call to mind| 
the address of one of the Jesuits on the meeting at Cher- 
bourg, he may have some surmises as to the cause of the} 
duke’s disease. As this event rendered the succession 
uncertain, the hopes of the Jacobites were raised to the) 
highest pitch; the more so as the country was in a state of | 
anxiety and confusion, and King William was absent at! 
the Hague. Grahain had therefore been despatched to the} 
exiled James with the proposition from his friends in Eng-| 
land, and to press the necessity of an invasion of the coun-| 
try. As Nancy had supposed, Sir Robert decided upon) 
immediately crossing over to Cherbourg. The crew were 
allowed a short time to repose and refresh themselves, and | 
once more returned to their laborious employment. Jem-| 
my Ducks satisfied Sir Robert that Smallbones might be 
trusted and be useful ; and Nancy corroborated his asser-| 
tions. He was therefore allowed to remain in the cave} 
with the women, and Sir Robert and his crew, long before 
Smallbones garments were dry, were again crossing the 
English Channel. 

Now it must be observed that Smallbones was never 
well off for clothes; and on this occasion when he fell 
overboard, he had nothing on but an old pair of thin linen) 
trousers and a shirt, which, from dint of long washing, from! 
check had turned to a light cerulean blue. 


But how came you, my lad?” replied! 
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as bad a state. In hauling him when his bead was over 
the gunnel, one of the men had seized him by the seat of 
his trousers to lift him into the boat; and the consequence 
was, that the seat of the trousers too long sat upon, had 
been left in his muscular gripe. All these items put to. 
gether, the reader may infer, that although Smallbones 
might appear merely ragged in front, in his rear he could 
not be considered as decent, especially as he was the only 
one of the masculine sex among a body of females. No 
notice was taken of this by others, nor did Smallbones ob- 
serve it himself, during the confusion and bustle previous 
to the departure of the smugglers; but now they were 
gone, Smalibones perceived his deficiences, and was very 
much at a loss what to do, as he was aware that daylight 
would discover them to others as well ag to himself. So 
he fixed his back up against one of the rocks and remained 
idle, while the women were busily employed in stowing 
away the cargo in the various compartments of the cave. 

Nancy, who had not forgotten that he was with them, 
came up to him. 

“Why do you stay there, Smallbones? You must be 
hungry and cold. Come in with me, and I will find you 
something to eat.” 

“TI can’t, Mistress Nancy. I want your advice first. 
Has any of the men left any of their duds in this ere 
cavern ?” 

“Duds! men! No, they keep them all on the other 
side. We have nothing here but petticoats and shimmeys.” 

“Then what must I do?” exclaimed Smallbones. 

“QO, I see, your shirt is torn off your back. Well, never 
mind, I'll lend you a shimmey.” 

“ Yes, Mistress Nancy ; but it be more worse than that. 
T ar’n’t got no behind to my trousers; they pulled it out 
when they pulled me into the boat. I sticks to this here 
rock for decency’s sake. What must I do?” 

Nancy burst into a laugh. “Do! why, if you can’t 
have men’s clothes, you must put on the women’s; and 
then you'll be in the regular uniform of the cave.” 

“I do suppose that I must; but I can’t say that I like 
the idea much, any how,” replied Smallbones. 

“Why, you don’t mean to stick to that rock like a lim- 
pet all your life, do you? There’s plenty of work for 
you.” 

“If so be I must, I must,” replied Smallbones. 

* You can’t appear before Mistress Alice in that state,” 
replied Nancy. “She’s a lady bred and born, and very 
particular too; and then there’s Miss Lilly, you will turn 
her as red as a rose if she sces you.” 

“Well, then, I suppose 1 must, Mistress Nancy; for I 
shall catch my death of cold here. I’m all wet and shi- 
very; so long in the water, and my back against the rock 
feels all just as ice.” 

“No wonder. Ill run and fetch you something,” 
replied Nancy, who was delighted at the idea of dressing 
up Smallbones as a woman. 

Nancy soon returned with a chemise, a short flannel 
petticoat, and a shawl, which she gave to Smallbones, de- 
siring him to take off his wet clothes, and substitute them. 
She would return to him as soon as he had put them on, 
and see that they were put tidy and right. 

Smallbones retired behind one of the rocks, and soon 
shifted his clothes. He put every thing on the hind part 
before, and Nancy had to alter them when she came. She 
adjusted the shawl, and then led him into the cave, where 
he found Mistress Alice, and some of the women who were 
not busy with the cargo. 

“Here’s the poor lad who was thrown overboard, ma- 


What with his| dam,” said Nancy, retaining her gravity. “ All his clothes 


struggles at the net and the force used to pull him into the| were torn off his back, and I have been obliged to give 
boat, the shirt had more than one-half disappeared; that| him these to put on.” 


is to say, one sleeve and the back were wholly gone, and! 


Lady Ramsay could hardly suppress a smile. Small- 


the other sleeve was well prepared to follow its fellow on| bones’ appearance was that of a tall gaunt creature, pale 


the first capful of wind 


His trousers, too, were in almost| enough and smooth enough to be a woman certainly ; but 
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cutting a most ridiculous figure. His long thin arms were | 
bare, his neck was like a crane’s, and the petticoats were | 
so short as to reach almost above his knees. Shoes and) 
stockings he had none. His long hair was plaited and 
matted with the salt water, and one side of his head was’! 
shaved bare, and exhibited a monstrous half-healed scar. | 

Lady Ramsay asked him a few questions, and then 
desired Nancy to give him some refreshment, and find) 
him something to lie down upon in the division of the 
cave which was used as a kitchen. 

But we must now leave Smailbones to entertain the in- 
habitants of the cave with the history of his adventures, 
which he did at intervals during his stay there. He re- 
tained his woman’s dress, for Nancy would not let him 
wear any other, and was a source of great amusement, not 
only to the smugglers’ wives, but also to little Lilly, who 
would listen to his conversation and remarks, which were 
almost as naive and unsophisticated as her own. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken meets with a double defeat. 


Ir was late in the evening of the day after Smallbones 
had been so satisfactorily disposed of, that the cutter arrived 
at Portsmouth; but from daylight until the time that the 
cutter anchored, there was no small confusion and bustle 
on board of the Yungfrau. When Vanslyperken’s cabin 
door was found to be locked, it was determined that Small- 
bones should not appear as a supernatural visitant that 
night, but wait till the one following. Consequently the 
parties retired to bed, and Smallbones, who found the heat 
between decks very oppressive, had crept up the ladder, 
and taken a berth in the small boat, that he might sleep 
cool and comfortable, intending to be down below again 
long before Mr. Vanslyperken was up. But as the reader 
knows, Mr. Vanslyperken was up before him, and the 
consequence was, that Smallbones went down into the 
sea, instead of the lower deck, as he had intended. The 
next morning it was soon ascertained that Smallbones was 
not to be found, and the ship’s company were in a state of 
dismay. The boat, as soon as Simallbones had been turned 
out, had resumed her upright position; and one of the men, 
when busy washing the decks, had made fast the gripe 
again, which he supposed had been cast off by accident 
when the ropes had been coiled up for washing, Smallbones 
not being at that time missed. When, therefore, the decks 
had been searched every where, and the lad was discovered 
not to be in the ship, the suspicion was very great. No 
one had seen him go aft to sleep in the boat. The man 
who was at the wheel stated that Mr. Vanslyperken had 
sent him down for a glass of grog, and had taken the helm 
for the time; but this proved nothing. His disappearance 
was a mystery not to be unravelled. An appeal to Mr. 
Vanslyperken was of course impossible, for he did not 
know that the lad was on board. The whole day was 
spent in surmises and suppositions; but things all ended 
in the simple fact, that somehow or another Smallbones 
had fallen overboard, and there was an end of the poor fel- 
low. 

As soon as the cutter was at anchor, Mr. Vanslyperken 
hastened to perform his official duties; and anxious to learn 
how Smallbones had contrived to escape from the clutches 
of his mother, bent his steps towards the half-way houses. 
He arrived at the door of his mother’s room, and knocked 
as usual; but there was no reply. It was now the latter 
end. of July; and although it was past seven o’clock, it was 





full daylight. Vanslyperken knocked again and again. 
His mother must be out, he thought, and if so, she always | 
took the key with her. He had nothing to do but to wait! 
for her return, The passage and stairease were dark; 
but there was a broad light in the room from the casement, 
and this light streamed from under the door of the room. 


A shade crossing the light attracted Vanslyperken’s atten- 
tion, and to while away the tediousness of waiting, he was 
anxious to see what it was. He knelt down, looked under 
the door, and perceived the key which Smallbones had 
placed there. He inserted his finger, and drew it forth, 
imagining that his mother had slid it beneath till her 
return. 

He fitted it to the lock, and opened the door, when his 


‘olfactory nerves were offended with a dreadful stench, 


which surprised him the more as the casement was open, 
Vanslyperken surveyed the room. He perceived that the 
blood had been washed from the floor, and sand strewed 
over it. Had he not known that Smallbones had been on 
board of the cutter the day before, he would have thought 
that it had been the sme!! of the dead body not yet removed. 
This thought crossing his imsgination immediately made 
the truth flash upon him; and as if instinctively, he went 
up to the bed, and pulled down the clothes; when he 
recoiled back with horror at uncovering the face of his 
mother, now of a livid blue, and in the last stage of putre- 
faction. 

Overcome with the horrid sight, and the dreadful stench 
which accompanied it, he reeled to the casement, and 
gasped for breath. A sickness came over him, and for 
some time he was incapable of acting and barely of reflec- 
tion. 

“ She is gone then,” thought he at last, aid he shuddered 
when he asked himself where? “She must have fallen by 
the hands of the lad,” continued he, and immediately the 
whole that had happened appeared to be revealed to him. 
“ Yes, yes, he has recovered from the blow, killed her, and 
locked the door. All is clear now ;—but I have revenged 
her death.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken, who had now recovered himself, went 
softly to the door, took out the key, and locked himself in. 
He had been debating in his mind whether he should call 
in the neighbours; but on reflection, as no one had seen 
him enter, he determined that he would not. He would 
take his gold, and leave the door locked and the key under 
it, as he tound it before. When her death was discovered, 
it would be supposed that she had died a natural death, for 
the state of the body would render it impossible to prove 
the contrary. 

But there was one act necessary to perform, at which 
Vanslyperken’s heart recoiled. The key of the oak chest 
was about his mother’s person, and he must obtain it; he 
must search for it in corruption and death, amongst creep- 
ing worms and noisome stench. Jt was half an hour be- 
fore he could make up his mind to the task; but what will 
avarice not accomplish? He covered up her face, and 
with a trembling hand turned over the bed-clothes, But 
we must not disgust our readers; it will suffice to say that 
the key was obtained, and the chest opened. Vanslyper- 
ken found all his own gold, and much more than he had 
ever expected belonging to his mother. ‘There were other 
articles ~belonging to him; but he thought it prudent not 
to touch them. He loaded himself with the treasure; and 
when he felt that it was all secure, for he was obliged to 
divide it in different parcels and stow it in various man- 
ners about his person, he relocked the chest, placed the 
key in the cupboard, and quitting the room, made fast the 
door, and like a dutiful son, left the remains of his mother 
to be inhumed at the expense of the parish. 

As he left the house without being observed, and gained 
the town of Portsmouth, never was Mr. Vanslyperken's 
body so heavy loaded, or his heart lighter. He had got rid 
of Smallbones and of his mother, both in a way perfectly 
satisfactory to him. 

He had recovered his own gold, and had also been en- 
riched beyond his hopes by his mother’s savings. He felt 
not the weight which he carried about his person; he 
wished it had been heavier. All he felt was very anxious 


|to be on board, and have his property secured 
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His boat waited for him, and one of the men informed | yow, did come on shore, did walk to the widow's house, 
hins that his presence was required at the admiral’s imme-|and did most unexpectedly enter it; and what was the 
diately. But Mr. Vanslyperken first went on board, and| consequence? that he was not perceived when he entered 
having safely locked up all his treasure, then complied it; and the door of the parlour as well as the front door 
with the admiral’s wishes. They were to sail immediately, being open to admit the air, for the widow and the corporal 
for the intelligence of the Duke of Gloucester’s death had found that making love in the dogdays was rather warm 
just arrived, with the despatches announcing the same, to work for people of their calibre—to his mortification and 
be taken to King Wiliam, who was still at the Hague. | rage, the lieutenant beheld the corporal seated in his berth 
Vanslyperken sent the boat on board with orders to Short in the little fubsy sofa ; with one arm round the widow's 
to heave short, and loose sails, and then hastened up to the | waist, his other hand joined in hers, and proh pudor suck. 
house of the Jew Lazarus. Aware that the cutter would ing at her dewy lips like some huge carp under the water- 
in all probability be despatched immediately to the Hague, lilies on a midsummer’s afternoon. 
the Jew had the letters for Ramsay all prepared. Vansly-| Mr. Vanslyperken was transfixed; the parties were too 
perken once more touched his liberal fee, and in an hour| busy with their amorous interchange to perceive his pre. 
he was again under weigh for the Texel. sence. At last the corporal thought that his lips required 
During the passage, which was very quick, Mr. Vansly-| moistening with a little of the beer of the widow's own 
perken amused himself, as usual, in copying the letters to| brewing, for the honey of her lips had rather glued them 
Ramsay, which contained the most important intelligence together. He turned towards the table to take up his tum. 
of the projects of the Jacobites; and from the various! bler, and he beheld Mr. Vanslyperken. 
communications between Ramsay and the conspirators,, The corporal for a moment was equally transfixed ; but 
Vanslyperken had also been made acquainted with the cir-| on these occasions, people act mechanically because they 
cumstance, hitherto unknown to him, of the existence of don’t know what else to do. The corporal had been well 
the cave above the cave, to which he had been taken by, drilled; he rose from the sofa, held himself perfectly up. 
the informer, as mentioned in the early part of this work,| right, and raised the back of his right hand to his forehead. 
and also of the names of the parties who frequented it. Of| There he stood like a statue, saluting at the presence of his 
this intelligence Vanslyperken determined to avail himself) superior officer. 


by-and-by. It was evident that there were only women 
in the cave. And Mr. Vanslyperken counted his gold,| 
patted the head of Snarleyyow, and indulged in anticipa- 
tions of further wealth and the hand of the widow Van- 
dersloosh. 
All dreams, Mr. Vanslyperken. 
The cutter arrived, and he landed. 


His despatches for 


the government and his letters to Ramsay being also deli- 
vered, Vanslyperken hastened to the widow's, who as 


usual received him all smiles. He now confided to her 
the death of his mother, and astonished her by represent- 
ing the amount of his wealth, which he had the precaution 
to state that the major part of it was left him by his 
mother. 

“Where have you put it all, Mr. Vanslyperken ?” in- 
quired the widow, and Vanslyperken replied, that he had 
come to ask her advice on the subject, as it was at present 
all on board of the cutter. The widow, who was not 
indifferent to money, was more gracious than ever. She 
had a scheme in her head of persuading him to leave the 
money under her charge; but Vanslyperken was anxious! 
to go on board again, for he discovered that the key was| 
not in his pocket, and he was fearful that he might have) 
left it on the eabin table. So he quitted rather abruptly,| 
and the widow had not time to bring the battery to bear. | 





As soon as Mr. Vanslyperken arrived on board, Corporal| 
Van Spitter, without asking leave, for he felt it was not| 
necessary, went on shore, and was soon in the arms of the 
enamoured widow Vandersloosh. In the mean time, Mr. 
Vanslyperken discovered his key in the “pocket of the 
waistcoat he had thrown off; and having locked his door,| 
he again opened his drawer, and delighted himself for an} 
hour or two in re-arranging his treasures. 

After which, feeling himself in want of occupation, it, 
occurred to him that he might as well dedicate a little more! 
time to the widow. So he manned his boat, and went on 
shore again. 

It is all very well to have a morning and afternoon lover, | 


| slyperken. 


The widow had also perceived the presence of Vansly- 
perken almost as soon as the corporal. But a woman's 
wits are more at their command on these occasions than 
area man’s. She felt that all concealment was now use- 
less; and she prepared for action. At the same time, 
although ready to discharge a volley of abuse upon Van- 
slyperken, she paused to ascertain how she should proceed. 
Assuming an indifferent air, she said, “ Well, Mr. Vansly. 
perken !” 

“ Well!” exclaimed Vanslyperken; but he could not 
speak for passion. 

“ Eavesdropping as usual, Mr. Vanslyperken.” 

“ May the roof of this house drop on you, you infernal—” 

“ No indelicate language, if you please, sir,” interrupted 
the widow, “I won't put up with it in my house, I can tell 
you. Ho! ho! Mr. Vanslyperken,” continued the widow, 
working herself into a rage, “that won’t do here, Mr. Van. 
slyperken !” 

“Why, you audacious—you double-faced—” 

“ Double-faced! it’s a pity you wer’n’t double-faced, as 
you call it, with that snivelling nose and crooked chin of 
yours. Double-faced, heh! O, ho! Mr. Vanslyperken. 
We shall see—wait a littke—we shall see who’s double. 
faced. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken! that for you, Mr. 
Vanslyperken. I can hang you when I please, Mr. Van- 
Corporal, how many guineas did you see 
counted out to him at the house opposite ?” 

During all this the corporal remained fixed and immov- 
able, with his hand up to the salute. Bat on being ques- 
tioned by his mistress, he replied, remaining in the same 
respectful attitude, 

“ Fifty golden guineas, Mistress Vandersloosh.” 

“ A lie! an infamous lie !” cried Vanslyperken, drawing 
his sword. “Traitor that you are,” continued he to tl 
corporal, “ take your reward !” 

This was a very critical moment. The corporal did not 
attempt the defensive, but remained in the same attitude ; 
and Vanslyperken’s rage at the falsehood of the widow and 


if ladies are so inclined, just as they have a morning and_ the discovery of his treason was so great, that he had lost 
afternoon dress; but they should be worn separate. Now all command of himself. Had nota third party come in 
as it never entered the idea of Mr. Vanslyperken that the| just as Vanslyperken drew his sword, it might have gone 
corporal was playing him false, so did it never enter the| hard with the corporal; but fortunately Babette came in 
idea of the widow that Mr. Vanslyperken would make his from the yard, and perceiving the sword fly out of the 
appearance in the evening, and leave the cutter and Snar-| scabbard, she put her hand hehind the door and snatched 
leyyow without the corporal being on board to watch over| two long-handled brooms, one of which she put in the 
them. hands of her mistress and retained the other herself. 


But Mr. Vanslyperken did leave the cutter and Snarley. | “Take your reward!” cried Vanslyperken, running 
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turiously to cut down the corporal. But his career was,ing. That the corporal could expect nothing but the most 
stopped by the two brooms, one of which took him in the| determined hostility from Vanslyperken, was certain ; but 


face and the other in the chest. The widow and Babette! 
now ranged side by side, holding their brooms as soldiers! 
| high in rank to be at the mercy of Vanslyperken 


He retained his former re-| 


do in a charge of bayonets. 

How did the corporal act ? 
spectful position, leaving the defensive or offensive in the 
hands of the widow and Babette. 

This check on the part of Vanslyperken only added to 
his rage. Again he flew with his sword at the corporal, 
and again he was met with the brvoms in his face. He 
caught one with his hand, and he was knocked back with 
the other. He attempted to cut them in two with his 
sword, but in vain. 

“ Out of my house, you villain! you traitor!—out of my 
house!” cried the widow, pushing at him with such force 
as to drive him against the wall, and pinning him there, 
while Babette charged him in his face, which was now 
streaming with blood. The attack was now followed up 
with such vigour that Vanslyperken was first obliged to 
retreat to the door, then out of the door into the street; 
followed into the street, he took to his heels, and the widow 
and Babette returned victorious into the parlour to the cor- 
poral. Mr. Vanslyperken could not accuse him of want 
of respect to his superior officer: he had saluted him on 
entering, and he was still saluting him when he made his 
exit. 

The widow threw herself on the sofa. Corporal Van 
Spitter then took his seat beside her. ‘The widow, over- 
come by her rage and exertion, burst into tears, and sobbed 
in his arms. 

The corporal poured out a glass of beer, and persuaded 
her to drink it. 

“T'll have him hanged to-morrow at all events. I'll go 
to the Hague myself,” cried the widow. “ Yes, yes, Mr. 
Vanslyperken, we shall see who will gain the day,” con- 
tinued the widow, sobbing. “ You can prove it, corporal.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. 

“ As soon as he’s hung, corporal, we'll marry.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes !” 

a Traitorous villain! sell his king and his country for 
g id.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes !” 

“ You're sure it was fifty guineas, corporal ?” 

“ Mein Gott, yes !” 

“ Ah well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see,” said the 
widow, drying her eyes. “ Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken. 
You shall be hanged, and your cur with you, or my name’s 
not Vandersloosh.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


In which Mr. Vanslyperken proves his loyalty and fidelity 
to King William. 


Mr. Vanstyrerken hastened from his inglorious conflict, 
maddened with rage and disappointment. He returned on 
board, went down into his cabin, and threw himself on 
his bed. His hopes and calculations had been so brilliant 
7 tid of his enemy Smallbones—with gold in possession, 
and more in prospect, to be so cruelly deceived by the 
widow, the cockatrice! Then by one to whom he fully 
confided, and who knew too many of his secrets already— 
Corporal Van Spitter—he too—and to dare to aspire to the 
widow—it was madness. And then their knowledge of 
his treason, the corporal having witnessed his receiving 
the gold. With such bitter enemies, what could he expect 
but a halter!—he felt it even now round his neck, and 
Vanslyperken groaned in the bitterness of his spirit. 

In the mean time there was a consultation between the 


widow and the corporal, as to the best method of proceed- 


for this the corporal cared little, as he had all the crew of 
the cutter on his side, and he was in his own person too 


After many pros and cons, and at least a dozen bottles of 
beer, for the excitement on the part of the corporal and the 


jexertion of the widow had made them both dry, it was 
‘resolved that the Frau Vandersloosh should demand an 


audience at the Hague the next morning, and should com- 
municate the treasonable practices of Mr. Vanslyperken, 
calling upon the corporal as a witness to the receipts of 
the money from the Jesuit. 

“ Mein Gott!” exclaimed the corporal, striking his bull 
forehead as if a new thought had required being forced 
out, “ but they will ask how I comethere myself, and what 
shall I say ?” 

“Say that the Jesuit father had sent for you, to try and 
seduce you to do his treason; but that you would not con- 
sent.” 

“ Mein Gott! yes; that will do.” 

The corporal then returned on board, but did not think 
it worth while to report himself to Mr. Vanslyperken. 

Mr. Vanslyperken had also been thinking over the mat- 
ter, and in what way he should be able to escape from the 
toils prepared for him. That the widow would immediately 
inform the authorities, he was convinced. How was he to 
get out of his scrape? 

Upon mature reflection, he decided what was to be done. 
He had copies of all Ramsay’s letters and thuse addressed 
to Ramsay, and the last delivered were very important. 
Now his best plan would be to set off for the Hague early 
the next morning, demand an interview with one of the 
ministers, or even his majesty himself; state that he had 
been offered money from the Jacobite party to carry their 
let‘ers; and that with a view of serving his majesty, by 
finding out their secrets, he had consented to it, and had 
taken the money to satisfy them that he was sincere; that 
he had opened the letiers and copied them ; and that now, 
as the contents were important, he had thought it right to 
make them immediately known to the government, and at 
the same time to bring the money received for the service, 
to be placed at his majesty’s disposal. 

“Whether she is before or after me,” thought Vansly- 
perken, “it will then be little matter. All I shall have to 
fear will be from Ramsay and his party; but the govern- 
ment will be bound to protect me.” 

There certainly was much wisdom in this plan of Van- 
slyperken. It was the only one which could have been at- 
tended with success, or with any chance of it. 

Mr. Vanslyperken was up at daylight, and dressed in 
his best uniform. He put in his pocket all the copies of 
the Jacobite correspondence, and went on shore; hired a 
calash, for he did not know how to ride, and set off for 








the Hague, where he arrived about ten o’clock. He sent 
up his name, and requested un audience with his grace the 
Duke of Portland. As an officer commanding one of his 
majesty’s vessels, he was immediately admitted. 

“ What is your pleasure, Mr. Vansylperken ?” said the 
duke, who was standing at the table in company with Lord 
Albemarle. 

Vanslyperken was a little confused. He muttered and 
stammered about anxiety, and loyalty, and fidelity, excess 
of zeal, &c. 

No wonder that he stammered, for he was talking of 
what he knew nothing about; but these two noblemen, 
recollecting his confusion when presented to his sovereign 
on board of the frigate, made allowances. 

“T have at last,” cried Vanslyperken, with more confi- 
dence, “ been able to discover the plots of the Jacobites, 
your grace.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Vanslyperken,” replied the duke, smiling 
incredulously, “and pray what may they be? You must 
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“And played a bold game,” observed Lord Albemarle, 


be as expeditions as possible, as his majesty is waiting for] 
” fixing his eyes upon Vanslyperken. “Suppose you had 


us. 


“ 
‘ 


Vanslyperken, “ but their contents are most important.” 

“Indeed! letters!—how have you possession of their 
letters ?”’ 

“It will be rather a long story, sir—my lord, I mean,” | 
replied Vanslyperken; “ but they will amply repay an hour | 
of your time, if you can spare it.” 

At this moment the door opened, and his majesty entered 
the room. At the sight of the king, Vanslyperken’s cou- 
rage was again taking French leave. 

“ My lords, I am waiting for you,” said the king, with 
a little asperity of manner. 

“ May it please your majesty, here is Lieutenant Van- 
slyperken, commanding one of your majesty’s vessels, who 
states that he has important intelligence, and that he has 
possession of Jacobite papers.” 

“ Indeed,’ replied King William, who was always alive 
to Jacobite plotting, from which he had already run so 
much risk. What is it, Mr. Vanslyperken? speak boldly 
what you have to communicate.” 

“Your majesty, I beg your gracious pardon; but here 
are copies of the correspondence carried on by the traitors 
in England and this country. If your majesty will deign 
to have it read, you will then perceive how important it is. 
After your majesty has read it, I will have the honour to 
explain to you by what means it came into my possession.” 

King William was a man of business, and Vanslyperken 
had done wisely in making this proposal. 
once sat down, with the Duke of Portland on the one side, 
and Lord Albemarle on the other. The latter took the let- 
ters, which were arranged according to their dates, and 
read them in a distinct and clear voice. 

As the reading went on, his majesty made memorandums 
and notes with his pencil on a sheet of paper; but did not 
interrupt during the whole progress of the lecture. When 
the last and most important was finished, the two noblemen 
looked at his majesty with countenances full of meaning. 
For a few seconds his majesty drummed with his second 
and third fingers of his left hand upon the table, and then 
said,— 

“Pray, Mr. Vanslyperken, how did you obtain posses- 
sion of these papers and letters, or make these copies of 
their letters?” 

Vanslyperken, who had been standing at the other side 
of the table during the time of the reading, had anxiously 
watched the countenances of his majesty and the two no- 
blemen, and he perceived that the intelligence which the 
letters contained had created a strong feeling, as he ex- 
pected. With a certain degree of confidence, he then 
commenced his explanation. 

He stated that the crew of the cutter had been accus- 
tomed to frequent the Lust Haus of a certain widow Van- 
dersloosh, and that he had made her acquaintance by 
several times going there to look after his seamen; that 
this widow had often hinted to him, and at last had pro- 
posed to him, that he should take letters for some friends 
of hers. At last she had told him plainly that it was for 
the Jacobite party, and he pretended to consent; that he 
had been taken by her to the house of a Jesuit, 169 in the 
Ben Staat, nearly opposite to her Lust Haus, and that the 
Jesuit had given lim some letters, and fifty guineas for 
his trouble. 

He then stated that he had opened, copied, and resealed 
them; further, that he had brought over one of the con- 
federates, who was now residing in the house of the syndic 
Van Krause ; that he should have made all this known be- 
fore, only that he waited till it was more important; that 
the last letters appeared of such consequence that he 
deemed it his duty no longer to delay. 

“You have done well, Mr. Vanslyperken,” replied his 


His majesty at| pa 





majesty. 


Their letters will take some time to read,” replied| been found out co-operating with traitors before you made 
| this discovery ?” 


“TI might have forfeited my life in my zeal,” replied Mr. 
Vanslyperken, with adroitness; “ but that is the duty of a 
king’s officer.” 

“That is well said,” observed the Duke of Portland. 

“ T have a few questions to put to you, Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken ?” observed his majesty. “ What is the cave they men. 
tion so often ?” 

“ It is on the bank of the Isle of Wight, your majesty. 
I did not know of its existence but from the letters; but I 
once laid a whole night in the cave underneath it, to inter. 
cept the smugglers upon information I had received; but 
the alarm was given, and they escaped.” 

“ Who is their agent at Portsmouth ?” 

“ A Jew of the name of Lazarus, residing in little Orange 
street, at the back of the Point, your majesty.” 

“Do you know of any of the names of the conspira 
tors?” 

“I do not, your majesty, except of a woman who is very 
active, one Moggy Salisbury. Her husband, not a month 
back, was the boatswain of the cutter; but by some in- 
terest or another, he has obtained his discharge.” 

“ My lord of Portland,” said his majesty, “ take a me- 

morandum, to inquire who it was applied for the discharge 
of that man.—Mr. Vansyperken, you may retire; we will 
call you in by-and-by. You will be secret as to what has 
ssed.” 
“ I have one more duty to perform,” replied Vanslyper.- 
ken, taking some rouleaus of gold out of his pocket. 
“ This is the money received from the traitors. It is not 
for a king’s officer to have it in his possession.” 

“You are right, Mr. Vanslyperken; but the gold of 
traitors is forfeited to the crown, and it is now mine. You 
will accept it as a present from your king.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken took the gold from the table, made a 
low bow, and retired from the royal presence. 

The reader will acknowledge that it was impossible to 
play his cards better than Mr. Vanslyperken had done in 
this interview, and that he deserved great credit for his 
astute conduct. With such diplomatic talents, he would 
have made a great prime minister. 

The council was ordered at twelve o’clock. “ My lords, 
these letters must be produced. That they are genuine 
appears to me beyond a doubt.” 

“ That they are faithful copies I doubt not,” replied Lord 
Albemarle, “ but—” 

“ But what, my lord Albemarle ?” 

“I very much suspect the fidelity of the copier. ‘There 
is something more that has not been told, depend upon 

a.” 

“ Why do you think so, my lord?” 

“ Because, your majesty, allowing that a man would act 
the part that Mr. Vanslyperken says that he has done, to 
discover a conspiracy, still would he not naturally, to avoid 
any risk to himself, have furnished government with the 
first correspondence, and have obtained their sanction for 
prosecuting his plans? This officer has been employed for 
these last two years, or more, in carrying the despatches 
to the Hague; and it must at once strike your majesty 
that a person who can with such dexterity open the letters 
of ot'vers, can also open those of his own government.” 

“ That is true, my lord,” replied bis majesty, musing. 

“ Your majesty is well aware that suspicions were enter- 
tained of the fidelity of the syndic, suspicions which the 
evidence of this officer has verified. But why were these 
suspicions raised ?—because he knew of the government 
secrets, and it was supposed he obtained them from some 
one who is in our trast, but inimical to us, and unworthy 
of the confidence reposed in him. Your majesty’s acute- 
ness will at once perceive that the secrets may have becn 
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obtained by Mynheer Krause by the same means as have | In justice to Mynheer Krause, leave documents to clear 
been resorted to, to obtain the secrets of the conspirators. | hin. The cutter will sail this evening, with orders to se- 
I may be in error; and if I do this officer wrong by my cure your friends at Portsmouth and the cave.” 
suspicions, may God forgive me, but there is something in} ‘“ Now, by the holy cross of our Saviour! I will have 
his looks which tells me—” revenge upon that dastard! ‘There is no time to lose; five 
“ What, my lord ?” minutes for reflection, and then to act,” thought Ramsay, 
“ That he is a traitor to both parties, may it please your |as he twisted up this timely notice, which, it must be evi- 
majesty.” dent to the reader, must have been sent by one who had 
“ By the Lord! Albemarle, I think you have hit upon; been summoned to the council. Ramsay’s plans were 
the truth,” replied the Duke of Portland. jsoon formed. He despatched a trusty messenger to the 
“ Of that we shall soon have proof. At present, we have | Jesuit, desiring him to communicate immediately with the 
to decide, whether it be advisable to employ him to dis-| others, and upon what plan to proceed. He then wrote a 
cover more, or at once to seize upon the parties he has de-| note to Vanslyperken, requesting his immediate presence, 
nounced. But that had better be canvassed in the council/and hastened to the morning apartment of Wilhelmina. 


chamber. Come, my lords, they are waiting for us.” 
The affair was of too great importance not to absorb all 

other business, and it was decided that the house of Myn- 

heer Krause, and of the Jesuit, and the widow Vander- 


sloosh, should be entered by the peace-officers at midnight, | 


and that they and the conspirators who might be found 
there should be thrown into prison; that the cutter should 
be despatched immediately to England, with orders to 
seize all the other parties informed against by Vanslyper- 
ken; and that a force should be sent to attack the cave, 
and secure those who might be found there; with directions 
to the admiral! that Mr. Vanslyperken should be employed 
both as a guide and tu give the assistance of the cutter and 
his crew. 

These arrangements having been made, the council 
broke up. King William had a conference with his two 
favourites, and Vanslyperken was sent for. 

“ Lieutenant Vanslyperken, we feel much indebted to 
you for your important communications, and we shall not 
forget in due time to reward your zeal and loyalty as it 
deserves. At present it is necessary that you sail for Eng- 
land as soon as our despatches are ready, which will be 
before midnight. You will then receive your orders from 


the admiral at Portsmouth, and I have no doubt you will! 


take the opportunity of affording us fresh proofs of your 
fidelity and attachment.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken bowed humbly, and retired delighted 
with the successful result of his mancuvre. With a gay 
heart he leapt into his calash, and drove off. 

“Yes, yes,” thought he, “ Madame Vandersloosh, you 
would betray me. We shall see. Yes, yes, we shall see, 
Madame Vandersloosh.” 

And sure enough he did see Madame Vandersloosh, who 
in another calash was driving to the palace, and who met 
him face to face. Vanslyperken turned up his nose at her 
as he passed by ; and the widow, astonished at his presump- 
tion, thought as she went on her way, “Well, well, Mr. 
Vanslyperken, we shall see. You may turn up your 
snivelling nose, but stop till your head’s in the halter. 
Yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, stop till your head’s in a hal- 
ter.” 

We must leave Mr. Vanslyperken to drive and the widow 
Vandersloosh to drive, while we drive on ourselves. The 
subsequent events of this eventful day we will narrate in 
the following chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
In which there is much bus‘te and confusion—Plot and} 
counterplot. 


Asout two hours after the council had broken up, the 
following communication was delivered into the hands of 
Ramsay by an old woman, who immediately took her| 

rture. 


“The lieutenant of the cutter has taken copies of all 
ce, and betrayed you. You will fly im- 








your corresponden 
mediately, as.at midnight you and all of you will be scized. 


|In few words he told her that he had received timely notice 


that it was the intention of the government to seize her 


| father and him, as suspected traitors, and throw them that 


very night in prison. 

Wilhelmina made no reply. 

“For your father, my dearest girl, there is no fear. He 
will be fully acquitted; but I, Wilhelmina, must depart 
immediately, or my life is forfeited.” 

“ Leave me, Edward ?” replied Wilhelmina. 

“No, you must go with me, Wilhelmina, for more than 
one reason. ‘The government have ordered the seizure of 
the persons to be made in the night, to avoid a disturbance ; 
but they will not be able to prevent the mob, who are but 
too happy to prove their loyalty, when they can do so, by 
rapine and plunder; and depend upon it, that this house 
will be sacked and levelled to the ground before to-morrow 
evening. You cannot go to prison with your father; vou 
cannot remain here, to be at the mercy of an infuriated and 
lawless mob. You must go with me, Wilhelmina. Trust 
to me, not only for my sake, but for your father’s.” 

“ My father’s, Edward? It is that only I am thinking 
of. How can I leave my father at such a time ?” 

“ You will save your father by so doing. Your depart- 
ure with me will substantiate his innocence. Decide, my 
dearest girl; decide at once. You must either fly with 
me, or we must part for ever.” 

“Ono! that must not be, Edward,” cried Wilhelmina, 
bursting into tears. 

After some further persuasion on the part of Ramsay, 
and fresh tears from the attached maiden, it was agreed 
that she would act upon his suggestions; and with a throb- 
bing heart she went to her chamber to make the neces- 
sary preparations, while Ramsay requested that Mynheer 
Krause would give him a few minutes of his company in 
his room above. 

The syndic soon made his appearance. “ Well, Myn- 
heer Ramsay, you have some news to tell me, I am sure ;” 
for Mynheer Krause, notwithstanding his rebuff from the 
king, could not divert himself from his failing of fetching 
and carrying reports. Ramsay went to the door, and then 
turned the key. 

“T have, indeed, most important news, Mynheer Krause, 
and I am sorry to say, very unpleasant also.” 

“Indeed!” replied the syndic, with alarm. 

“ Yes, I find, from a notice given me by one of his ma- 


| jesty’s council, assembled this morning at the Hague, that 


you are suspected of treasonable practices.” 

“God in heaven !” exclaimed the syndic. 

“And that this very night you are to be seized, and 
thrown into prison.” 

“], the syndic of the town! I, who put every body else 
into prison !” 

“Even so; such is the gratitude of King William for 
your long and faithful services, Mynheer Krause. I have 
now sent for you that we may consult as to what had best 
be done. Will vou fly? I have the means for your 
escape.” 

“Fly, Mynheer Ramsay ?—the syndic of Amsterdam 
fly !—never! They may accuse me falsely, They may 
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condemn me, and take off my head before the staadt 
house ; but I will not fly.” 

“I expected this answer, and you are right, Mynheer 
Krause ; but there are other considerations worthy of your 
attention. When the populace know you are in prison for 
treason, they will level this house with the ground.” 

“Well, and so they ought if they suppose me guilty. 
I care little for that.” 


“Tam aware of that, but still your property will be lost ;} 


but it will be but a matter of prudence to save all you can. 
You have already a large sum of gold collected.” 

“IT have four hundred thousand guilders at least.” 

“You must think of your daughter, Mynheer Krause. 
This gold must not find its way into the pockets of the 
mob. 
I propose that your gold is embarked, and I will take it 
over for you, and keep it safe. Then let what will happen, 
your daughter will not be left in beggary.” 


“ True, true, my dear sir; there is no saying how this | 


will end. It may end well ; but, as you say, if the house 
is plundered, the gold is gone for ever. Your advice is 
good ; and I will give you, before you go, the receipts for 
all the moneys in the hands of my agents at Hamburg and 
Frankfort, and other places. I have taken your advice, 
my young friend, and with the exception of this house, 
and property to the amount of some hundred thousand 
guilders, they will lay hold of little which belongs to 
Mynheer Krause. And my poor daughter, Mynheer 
Ramsay ?” 

“ Should any accident happen to you, you may trust to 
me. I swear it to you, Mynheer Krause, on my hope of 
salvation.” 

Here the old man sat down much affected, and covered 
his face. 

“O, my dear young friend, what a world is this, where 


they cannot distinguish a true and loyal subject and a trai- | 


tor? But why could you not stay here, protect my house 
from the mob, and demand the civic guard.” 

“IT stay here, my dear sir! why, I am included in the 
warrant of treason.” 

“ You !” 


“Yes, and there would be no chance of my escaping | 


from my enemies. They detest me too much. But cheer 
up, sir; I think that, by my means, you may be cleared of 
all suspicions.” 

“ By your means 

“ Yes, but I must not explain. My departure is necessa- 
ry for your safety. I will take the whole upon myself, 
and you shall be saved.” 

“| really cannot understand you, my dear friend; bat it 
appears to me as if you were going to make some great 
sacrifice for my sake.” 

* I will not be questioned, Mynheer Krause ; only this I 
say, that I am resolved that you shall be proved innocent. 
It is my duty. But we have no time to lose. Let your 
gold be ready at sunset. I will have — thing prepared.” 

“ But my daughter must not remain here. She will be 
by herself at the mercy of the mob.” 

“ Be satisfied, Mynheer Krause, that is also prepared 
for. Your daughter must leave this house, and be ina 
safe retreat, before the officers come in to seize you. I 
have arranged every thing.” 

“ Where do you propose sending her 

“ Not to any of your friends’ houses, Mynheer Krause. 
No, no! but I'll see her in safety before I leave. Do not 
be afraid. It must depend upon circumstances; but of 
that hereafter. You have no time to lose.” 

“God in heaven!” exclaimed Mynheer Krause, unlock- 
ing the door, “that I, the syndic, the most loyal subject— 
Well, well; you may well say, ‘Put not your trust in 
princes.’” 

“Trust in me, Mynheer Krause,” replied Ramsay, tak- 
ing his hand. 


” 


” 


Now observe,—the king’s cutter sails to-night; and | 
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| “TI do, I will, my good friend; and I will go to prison 
| proudly, and like an innocert and injured man.” 

And Mynheer Krause hastened down to his Counting. 
house to make the proposed arrangements; Ramsay re- 
turning to Wilhelmina, to whom he imparted what had 
taken place between him and her father, and which had the 
effect of enforcing his resolution. 

We must now return to the widow Vandersloosh, who 
had arrived safely, but melting with the heat of her jour. 
ney, at the palace of the Hague. She immediately inform- 
ed one of the domesties that she wished to speak with his 
majesty upon important business. 

“T cannot take your name in to his majesty; but if you 
will give it me, 1 will speak to Lord Albemarle.” 

The widow wrote her name down upon a slip of paper, 
|which the servant went away with; and then the widow 
sat down upon a bench in the hall, and cooled herself with 
her fan. 

“Frau Vandersloosh,” said Lord Albemarle, on reading 
the name. 
| “Let her come up. Why, this,” continued he, turning 
to the Duke of Portland, who was sitting by him, “ is the 
woman who is ordered to be arrested this night upon the 
levidence of Lieutenant Vanslyperken. We shall Jearn 
|something now, depend upon it.” 
| The Frau Vandersloosh made her appearance, sailing in 
ithe room like a Dutch man-of-war of that period, under 
|fall sail, high pooped and broad sterned. Never having 
|stood in the presence of great men, she was not a little con- 
fused ; so she fanned herself most furiously. 

“You wished to speak with me,” said Lord Albemarle. 

“Yes, your honour’s honour. I’ve come to expose a 
‘snivelling traitor to his majesty’s crown. Yes, yes, Mr. 





|Vanslyperken, we shall see now,” continued the widow, 
talking to herself and fanning away. 


“ We are all attentive, madam.” 

Mistress Vandersloosh then began, out of breath, and 
\eontionsd out of breath till she had told the whole of the 
‘story, which, as the reader must be aware, only corrobora- 
|ted all Vanslyperken had already stated, with the excep 
\tion that he had denounced the widow. Lord Albemarie 
allowed her to proceed without interruption. He had a 
|great insight into character, and the story of the widow 
confirmed him in his opinion of Vanslyperken. 

“But my good woman,” said Lord Albemarle, “ are 
you aware that Mr. Vanslyperken has already been here ’” 
| “ Yes, your honour, I met him going back ; and he 
turned his nose up at me; and I said then, * Well, well, 
Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see; wait a little Mr. Vansly- 
perken.’ ” 

“ And,” continued Lord Albemarle, “that he has de- 
nounced you as being a party to all these treasonable prac- 
tices.” 

“ Me !—denounced me !—he !—O Lord! O Lord! only 
let me meet him face to face. Let him say it then, if he 
\dares, the snivelling, cowardly, murdering wretch !” 

Thereupon Mrs, Vandersloosh commenced the history 
of Vanslyperken’s wooing, of his cur Snarleyyow, of her 
fancy for the corporal, of his fiading her with the corporal 
the day before, of her beating him off with the brooms, of 
|her threats to expose his treason. “ And so now, when he 
finds that he was to be exposed, he comes up first himsel!. 
That’s now the truth of it, or my name’s not Vander- 
sloosh, your honour.” And the widow walked up and 
down with the march of an elephant, fanning herself vio- 
lently, her bosom heaving with agitation, and her face as 
red as a lobster’s. 

“ Mistress Vandersloosh,” said Lord Albemarle, “ the 
affair must rest as it is at present; but 1 shall not forget 
what you have told me. I think now that you had better 

home.” 

At this dismissal, the widow turned round. “ Thank 
your worship kindly,” said she. “I’m ready to come 
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whenever I am wanted.—Yes, yes, Mv. Vanslyperken, 


resumed the widow as she walked to the door, quite for- 


getting the respect due to the two noblemen, “ we shall 
see; yes, yes, we shall sec.” 
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‘ee King’s messenger with despatches,” was the reply. 
| “ All right,” said Vanslyperken, “ get a rope then from 
forward.” 


| ‘The boat darted alongside o* the cutter. She pulled ten 


“ Well, my lord, what think you ofthis?” said Lord/ oars; butas soon as she was alongside,a number of armed 


Albemarle to the duke, as the widow closed the door. 


men sprung from her on the decks, and beat the crew 


“Upon my soul, I think she is honest; she is too fat for below; while Ramsay, with pistols in his belt and his 


a traitor.” 
“Iam of your opinion. 
was delightful.” 


“ And has thrown much light upon the lieutenant’s con- 
duct, who is a traitor, in my opinion, if ever there was one. 


But he must be allowed to fulfil his task, and then we will 


The episode of the corporal’ 


sword in his hand, went aft to Vanslyperken. 
“ What is all this ’” exclaimed the terrified lieutenant. 
“ Nothing, sir, but common prudence on my part,” re- 
|plied Ramsay. “I have an account to settle with you.” 
| Vanslyperken perceived that his treachery was discover- 
ed, and he fell upon his knees. Ramsay turned away to 


soon find out the trath; but if I mistake not, that man was | give orders, and Vanslyperken darted down the hatchway, 


born to be hung.” 

We must now return to Mr. Vanslyperken, who received 
the note from Ramsay just as he was going down to the 
boat. As he did not know what steps were to be taken 
by government, he determined to go up to Ramsay, and 
inform him for his order of immediately sailing. He might 
gain further information from his letters, and also remove 
the suspicion of his having betrayed him. 

Ramsay received Mr. Vanslyperken with an air of con- 
fidence. “Sit down, Mr. Vanslyperken. I wish to know 
whether there is any chance of your sailing.” 

“I was about to come up to you to state that I have 
orders to sail this evening.” 

“ That is fortunate, as I intended to take a passage with 
you, and what is more, Mr. Vanslyperken, I have a large 
sum in specie, whica we must contrive to get on board. 
Cannot we contrive it? I cannot go without it.” 

“A large sum in specie!” Vuanslyperken reflected. 
Yes, he would secure Ramsay as a prisoner, and possess 
himself of the specie if he could. His entrapping Ramsay 
on board would be another proof of his fidelity and dex- 
terity. But then Vanslyperken thought ot the defection 
of the corporal ; but that was of no great consequence. 
The crew of the cutter dare not disobey him when they 
were ordered to seize a traitor. 

While Vanslyperken was meditating this, Ramsay fixed 
his eyes upon him, waiting for his reply. 

“It will be difficult,” observed Vanslyperken, “to get 
the specie on board without being seen.” 

“1 am afraid so too. But I have a proposition to make. 
Suppose you get under weigh, and heave to about a mile 
outside. I will then come off in the syndie’s barge. I 
can have the use of it. Then nothing will be discovered.” 

Vanslyperken appeared to reflect again. 

“TI shall still ran a great risk Mr. Ramsay.” 

“ You will run some little, perhaps; but you shall be 
well paid for it, I promise you.” 

“Well, sir, I consent,” replied Vanslyperken. 
what hour do you propose to embark ?” 

“ About cleven, or a little earlier. You will have a light 
over the stern. Hail the boat when you see it coming, 
and I shall answer, ‘ King’s messenger with despatches.’ 
That will be a blind to your crew: they supposed me a 
king’s messenger before.” 

“ Yes, that will be prudent,” replied Vanslyperken, who 
then took his leave with great apparent cordiality. 

“ Villain!” muttered Ramsay, as Vanslyperken shut the 
door, “I know your thoughts.” 

We must pass over the remainder of this eventful day. 
Wilhelmina had procured the dress of a boy, in which 
disguise she proposed to elope with Ramsay ; and all her 
preparations were made long before the time. Mynheer 
Krause was also occupied in getting his specie ready for 
embarkation, and Ramsay in writing letters. The de- 
spatches from the Hague came down about nine o’clock, 
and Vanslyperken received them on board. About ten he 
weighed and made sail, and hove to about a mile outside, 
with a light shown as agreed. About the time arranged, a 
large boat appeared pulling up to the cutter. “ Boat ahoy !” 
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“ At 


jand gained the lower deck. 

| “Never mind,” said Ramsay, “he'll not escape me. 
,Come, ny lads, hand up the boxes as fast as you can.” 
Ramsay then went to the boat, and brought up Wilhel- 
| mina, who had remained there, and conducted her down 
linto the cabin. The boxes of specie were also handed 
down, the boat made fast, and the conspirators remained in 
possession of the deck. The helm was taken by one of 
|them, sail again made on the cutter, and the buat with a 
| boat-keeper towed astern. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
Which is rather interesting. 


Mr. VANSLYPERKEN’s retreat was not known to the crew. 
They thought him still on deck, and he hastened forward 
to secrete himself even from his own crew, who were not 
a little astonished at this unexpected att@#@k, which they 
could not account for. The major part of the arms on 
board were always kept in Mr. Vanslyperken’s cabin; and 
that was not only in possession of the assailants, but there 
was a strong guard in the passage outside which led to the 
lower deck. 

“Well, this beats my comprehension quite entircly,” 
said Bill Spurey. 

“ Yes,” replied Short. 

* And mine too,” added Obadiah Coble, “ being as we 
are, as you know, at peace with all nations, to be boarded 
and carried in this way.” 

“ Why, what and who can they be ?” 

“I've a notion that Vanslyperken’s at the bottom of it,” 
replied Spurey. 

“ Yes,” said Short. 

“ But it’s a bottom that I can’t fathom,” continued 
Spurey. é 
| “My dipsy line ar’n’t long enough either,” replied 
Coble. 

“Gott for dam! what it can be?” exclaimed Jansen. 
“Tt must be the treason.” 
“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied Corporal Van Spitter. “ It 
is all treason, and the traitor be Vanslyperken.” But 
joa the corporal had some confused ideas, he could 
not yet arrange them. 
| Well, I've no notion of being boxed up here,” observ. 
|ed Coble. : “They can’t be so many as we are, if they 
were stowed away in the boat like pilchards in a cask, 
Can’t we get at the arms, corporal, and make a rush for 
it?” 

“ Mein Gott! de arms are all in the cabin, all but threé 
pair pistols and the bayonets.” 

“ Well, but we’ve handspikes,” observed Spurey. 

“Got for damn! gif me de handspike !” cried Jansen. 

“ We had better wait till daylight, at all events,” observ- 
ed Coble. “ We shall see our work better.” 

“ Yes,” replied Short. ‘ 

“ And in the mean time get every thing to hand that we 
can.” 

“ Yes,” replied Short. 
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“Well, I can’t understand the maneuvre. 
comprehension. What have they done with Vanslyper- Wight was in sight. Wilhelmina had passed the night on 
ken ?” the forecastle, covered up with a sail. None of the people 

“I don’t know; but they've kicked the cur out of the|had had any thing to eat during the time that they were on 
cabin.” |board, and Ramsay was most anxious to arrive at his des. 

“Then they've kicked him out, too, depend upon it.” _|tination. About noon the cutter was abreast of the Black 

‘Thus did the crew continue to surmise during the whole |Gang Chine. Ramsay had calculated upon retaining pos. 
night; but, as Bill Spurey said, the mana@uvre beat their | session of the cutter, and taking the whole of the occupants 
comprehension, ‘of the cave over to Cherbourg ; but this was now impossi 

One thing was agreed upon, that they should make anjble. He had five of his men wounded, and he could not 
attempt to recover the vessel as soon as they could. row the boat to the cave without leaving so few men on 

In the mean time, Ramsay, with Wilhelmina and the} board that they would be overpowered ; for his ammunition 


It beats my |vigilance of Ramsay; and the next morning the Isle of 


Jesuit, had taken possession of the cabin, and had opened all | 
the despatches, which acquainted them with the directions 


was expended, with the exception of one or two charges, 
which were retained for an emergency. All that he could 


in detail given for the taking of the conspirators at Forts. ide now was therefore to put his treasure in the boat, and 
mouth and in the cave. Had it not been to save his friends,} with Wilhelmina and his whole party, make for the cave, 
Ramsay would at once have taken the cutter to CherBourg,| when he could send notice to Portsmouth for the others to 
and have there landed Wilhelmina and the treasure; but| join them ; and they must be content to await the meditated 
his anxiety for his friends determined him to run at once/ attack upon the cave, and defend it till they could make 
for the cave, and send overland to Portsmouth. The wind| their escape to France. The wind being fou! of the cut- 
was fair, and the water smovth, and before morning the |ter’s return to Portsmouth would enable him to give notice 


cutter was well on her way. 


In the mean time, the crew of the cutter had not been | 


idle. The ladders had been taken up, and hatches 
closed. The only chance of success was an attack upon 
the guard, who were stationed outside of the cabin. They 
had six pistols, and about two hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion; but, with the exception of half a duzen bayonets, no 
other weapons. But they were resolute men, and as soon 


as they had made their arrangements, which consisted of 


piling up their hammocks soas to make a barricade to fire 


over, they commenced their operations; the first signal of 


which was a p@tol-shot discharged at the men who were 
on guard in the passage, and which wounded one of them. 

Ramsay darted out of the cabin at the report of the pis- 
tol; another and another was discharged, and Ramsay then 
gave the order to fire in return. This was done, but with- 
out injury to the seamen of the cutter, who were protected 


by the hammocks; and Ramsay, having already three of 


his men wounded, found that the post below was no longer 
tenable. A consultation took place, and it was determined 
that the lower deck should be abandoned, as the upper deck 
it would be easy tu retain. 

The cabin’s skylight was taken off, and the boxes of gold 


handed up, while the party outside the cabin door main. | 


tained the conflict with the crew of the Yungfrau. When 
all the boxes were up, Wilhelmina was lifted on deck, the 
skylight put on again, and as soon as the after-hatches 
were ready to put on, Ramsay’s men retreated by the lad- 
der, which was first lowered and then drawn up after them, 
and then put on the hatches. ‘ 

Had not the barricade of hammocks prevented them, the 
crew of the Yungfrau might have made a rush, and follow- 
ed the others on deck; but before they could break down 
the barricades, which they did as soon as they perceived 
their opponents retreat, the ladder was up and the hatches 
placed over. The Yungfraus had gained the whole of the 
lower deck, but they could do no more; and Ramsay per- 
ceived that if he could maintain possession of the upper deck, 
it was as much as he could expect with such determined 
assailants. This warfare had been continued during the 
whole morning, and it was twelve o’clock before the cabin 
and lower deck had been abandoned by Ramsay's asso- 
ciates. During the whole day the skirmishes continued, 
the crew of the Yungtrau climbing on the table of the cabin 
and firing through the skylight; but in so doing they ex- 
posed themselves to the fire of the other party, who sat 
like cats watching for their appearance, and discharging 
their pieces the moment that a head presented itself. In 
the mean time the cutter darted on before a strong favour- 
able breeze, and thus passed the first day. Many attempts 
were made during the night by the seamen of the cutter to 
force their way on deck, but they were all prevented by the 


overland before she could arrive. ‘There was a great over- 
sight committed when the lower deck was abandoned; the 
| despatches had been left on Mr. Vanslyperken’s bed. Had 
they been taken away or destroyed, there would have been 
ample time for the whole of his party to have made their 
escape from England before duplicates could arrive. As it 
was, he could do no more than we have already mentioned. 
The boat was hauled up, the boxes of specie put in, the 
wounded men laid at the bottom of the boat; and having, 
at the suggestion of one of the men, cut the lower rigging, 
halyards, &c., of the cutter, to retard their progress to 
| Portsmouth, Ramsay and his associates stepped into the 
boat and pulled for the cave. 

Their departure was soon ascertained by the crew of the 
Yung‘rau, who now forced the skylight, and gained the 
| deck, but not before the boat had entered the cove. 

“What's to be done now?” said Coble; “smash my 
timbers, but they’ve played old Harry with the rigging. 





|We must knot and splice.” 


“ Yes,” replied Short. 

“ What the devil have they done with Vanslyperken ”” 
cried Bill Spurey. 

“ Either shoved him overboard, or taken him with them, 
I suppose,” cried Coble. . 

“ Well, it’s a nice job altogether,” observed Spurey. 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. “We will have 
a pretty story to tell de admiral.” 

“ Well they've rid us of him, at all events. 
they'll hang him.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” 

“ He'll have his desarts,” replied Coble. 

“Gott for tam! I like to see him swing.” 

“ Now he’s gone, let's send his dog after him. Hurrah, 
my lads! get a rope up on the yard, and let us hang Snar- 
leyyow.” 

“ Mein Gott! I'll go fetch him,” cried the corporal. 

“ You will—will you?” roared a voice. 

The corporal turned round; so did the others; and 
there with his sword drawn, stood Mr. Vanslyperken! 

“ You d—d mutinous scoundrel!” cried Vanslyperken, 
“touch my dog, if you dare.” 

The corporal put his hand up to the salute, and Vansly- 
perken shook his head with a diabolical expression of 
countenance. 

“Now where the devil could he come from ?” whispered 
Spurey. 

Coble shrugged up his shoulders, and Short gave a long 
whistle, expending more breath than usual. 

However, there was no more to be said; and as soon as 
the rigging was knotted and spliced, sail was made on the 
cutter ; but the wind being dead in their teeth, they did 


I only hope 





not arrive until late the next evening, and the admiral did 
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not see his despatches till the next morning; for the best} not have received your sanction if applied for, of taking 
of all. possible reasons, that Vanslyperken did not take|her on board the cutter with me. She will there be safe, 
them on shore. He had a long story to tell, and he thought and as her character might be in a ccrtain degree impeach- 


Isle of 
ight on 
people 


vere on it prudent not to disturb the admiral after dinner, as great ed by living in company with a man of my age, I intend 
is des. men are apt to be very choleric during the progress of as svon as we arrive in port to unite myself to her, for 
Black digestion. | which act I trust you will grant me your pardon. As for 
ig pos. The consequence was, that when the next morning Mr. yourself, be under no apprehension. I have saved you. 
upants Vanslyperken called upon the admiral, the intelligence had T'reat the accusation with scorn, and if you are admitted 
Nn poss) béen received from the cave, and all the parties had ab-,into the presence of his majesty, accuse him of the in- 
Id not seconded. .Mr. Vanslyperken told his own tale, how he! gratitude which he has been guilty of. I trust that we 
en on had been hailed by a boat purporting to have a messenger shall soon meet again, that [ may return to you the seen- 
nition on board ; how they had boarded him, and beat down him-| rities and specie of which I have charge, as well as your 
largess, self and his crew ; how he and his crew had fought under | daughter, who is anxious once more to receive your bless- 
> coulk hatches, and beat them on deck; and how they had been) ing. 
it, and forced to abandon the cutter. All this was very plausible, | “ Yours ever till death, 

cave, and then Vanslyperken delivered the despatches opened by | “ Eowarp Ramsay.” 
ers to Ramsay. 
litated The admiral read them in haste, gave immediate orders) Mynheer Krause read this letter over and over again. 
make for surrounding and breaking into the house, of the Jew It was very mystifying. Much depends in this world upon 
e cut. Lazarus, in which the military found nobody but an old| the humour people are in at the time. Mynheer Krause 
notice tow-cat, and then desired Mr. Vanslyperken to hold the! was at that time full of Cato-like devotion and Roman 
| over cutter i» readiness to embark troops and sail that after- virtue, and he touk the contents of the letter in the true 
d; the noon. But troops do not move so fast as people think, and| Catonic style. 

Had before one hundred men had been told off by the sergeant,| “ Excellent young man !—to preserve my honour, he has 
> been with their accoutrements, knapsacks, and sixty rounds of taken her away with hin; and to preserve her reputation, 
) their ammunition, it was too late to embark them that night; so| he intends to marry her. Now I can goto prison without 

As it they waited until the next morning. Moreover, Mr. Van-|a sigh. He tells me that he has saved me. Saved me ;— 
ioned. slyperken had orders to draw from the dock-yard three| why, he has saved every thing—me, my daughter, and my 
1, the large boats for the debarkation of the said troups; but| property. Well, they shall see how I behave? they shall 
ving, the boats were not quite ready ; one required a new gun-| Witness the calmness of a Stoic. I shall express no emo- 
ging, nel, another three planks in the bottom, and the third hav-| tion or surprise at the arrest, as they will naturally expect, 
ss to ing her stern out, it required all the carpenters in the| because 1 know it is to take place; no fear, no agitation 
o the yard to finish them by the next morning. Mr. Vanslyper-| when in prison, because [ know that I am to be saved. I 

ken’s orders were to proceed to the cove, and land the) shall desire them to bear in mind that I am the syndic of 
of the troops, to march up to the cave, and to cover the advance) the town, and must receive that respect which is due tomy 
d the of the troops, rendering them all the assistance in his pow-| exalted situation.” 

er, and co-operating with the major commanding the de-| And Mynheer Van Krause lighted his pipe, ordered 
h my tachment; but where the cave was no one knew, except| Koop to bring him a stone jug of beer; and thus doubly 
ging. that it wes thereabouts. ‘The next morning, at eight! armed, like Cato, he awaited the arrival of the officer with 

o'clock the detachment, consisting of one hundred men, | all the stoicism of beer and tobacco. 

were embarked on board of the cutter; but the major| About the same hour of night that the letter was put 
en?” commandant, finding that the decks were excessively) into the hands of Mynheer Krause, a packet was brought 

crowded, and that he could hardly breathe, ordered section! up to Lord Albemarle, who was playing a game of put 
hem, first, section second, and section third, of twenty-five; with his grace the Duke of Portland. At that time put 

men each, to go into the boats, and be towed. After which) was a most fashionable game; but games are like gar- 
v there was more room, and the cutter stood out for St. iments, as they become old, they are cast off, and handed 
have Helen’s. |down to the servants. The outside of the despatch was 


|marked, “To Lord Albemarle’s own hands. Immediate 

hope CHAPTER XLVI |and most important.” It appeared, however, as if the two 

, 5 | noble lords considered the game of put as more important 

; ; |and immediate, for they finished it without looking at the 

In which there is a great deal of correspondence, and the packet in question, and it was midnight before they threw 

widow is called up very early in the morning. | up the cards; after which Lord Albemarle went to a side. 

“ . table apart from the rest of the company, and broke the 

We mast now return to Mynheer Krause, who, after he seals, It was a letter with enclosures, and ran as fol- 
had delivered over his gold, locked up his counting-house,} jows :— 

and went up to the saloon, determining to meet his fate 
with all the dignity of a Roman senator. He sent for his! « My Lorn Avarmantr,—Although your political enemy, 
daughter, who sent word back that she was packing up her/| | gq) justice to your merits, and prove my high opinion of 


and 

' wardrobe ; and this answer appeared but reasonable to the| you by addressing to you this letter, the object of which is 

‘ken, syndic, who therefore continued in his chair reflecting] tg save your government the disgrace of injuring a wor- 
upon his approaching incarceration, conning speeches, and| thy man and a stanch supporter, and to expose the villany 

asly- anticipating a glorious acquittal, until the bell of the Ca-| of’ coward and a scoundrel. When I state that my name 

s of thedral chimed the half hour after ten. He then sent) ;, Ramsay, you may at once be satisfied that before this 


another message to his daughter, and the reply was that| comes to your hands, Iam out of your reach. I came 
ered she was not in her room; upon which he despatched old| here in the king’s cutter commanded by Mr. Vanslyperken, 
Koop to Ramsay, requesting his attendance. The reply a with letters of recommendation to Mynheer Krause, which 
this second message was a Ictter presented to the syndic, represented me as a stanch adherent of William of Orange 


long : 

who broke the seal, and read as follows, |and a Protestant; and with this impression I was well 
n as “ My pear ann nonourep Sir,—I have sought for aj received, and took up my abode in his house. My object 
| the proper asylum for your daughter during the impending| you may easily imagine; but fortune favoured me still 


troubles, and could not find one which pleased; and in| more in having in my power Lieutenant Vanslyperken. I 
did consequence I have taken the bold step, aware that I might| opened the government despatches in his presence, and 
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supplied him with false seals to enable him to do the same, 
and give me the extracts which were of importance; for 
which, I hardly need say, he was most liberally rewarded. 
This has been carried on for some time; but it appears 
that in showing him how to obtain your secrets, I also 
showed him how to possess himself of ours; and the con- 
sequence has been that he has turned double traitor, and I 
have narrowly escaped. 

“The information possessed by Mynheer Krause was 
given by me to win his favour for one simple reason, that 
I fell in love with his daughter, who has now quitted the 
country with me. He never was undeceived as to my real 
position, nor is he even now. Let me do an honest man 
justice. I enclose you the extracts from your duplicates 
made by Mr. Vanslyperken, written in his own hand, 
which, I trust, will satisfy you as to his perfidy, and in- 
duce you to believe in the innocence of the worthy syndic, 
from the assurance of a man, who, although a Catholic, a 
Jacobite, and if you please, an attainted traitor, is incapa- 
ble of telling you a falsehood. I am, my lord, with every 
respect for your noble character, . 

“ Yours, most obcdiently, 
“ Epwarp Ramsay.” 


“This is corroborative of my suspicions,” said Lord 
Albemarle, putting down the papers before the Duke of 
Portland. 

The duke read the letter, and examined the enclosures. 

“Shall we see the king to-night ?” , 

“ No, he is retired, and it is of no use. They are in pri- 
son by this time. We will wait for the report to-morrow 
morning, ascertain how many have been secured, and then 
lay these documents before his majesty.” 

Leaving the two noble lords to go to bed, we shall now 
return to Amsterdam. At twelve o’clock at night, pre- 
cisely as the bell tolled, a loud knock was heard at the 
gate of the syndic’s house. Koop, who had been ordered 
by his master to remain up, immediately opened the door, 
and a posse comitatus of the civil power filled the yard. 

“Where is Mynheer Krause?” inquired the chief in 
authority. 

“ Mynheer the syndic is up-stairs in the saloon.” 

Without sending up his name, the officers went up, fol- 
lowed by three or four others, and found Mynheer Krause 
smoking his pipe. 

“Ah, my very particular friend, Mynheer Engelbach, 
what may bring you here at this late hour, with all your 
people? Is there a fire in the town?” 

“No, Mynheer Syndic. It is an order, I am very sorry 
to say, to arrest you, and conduct you to prison.” 

“ Arrest and conduct me to prison!—me, the syndic of 
the town !—that is strange! Will you allow me to see your 
warrant. Yes, it is all true, and countersigned by his ma- 
jesty. I have no more to say, Mynheer Englebach. As 
syndic of this town, and administrator of the laws, it is my 
duty to set the example of obedience to them, at the same 
time protesting my entire innocence. Koop, get me my 
mantle. Mynheer Englebach, I claim to be treated with 
the respect due to me as syndic of this town.” 

The officers were not a little staggered at the coolness 
and sang froid of Mynheer Krause. He had never ap- 
peared to so much advantage ; they bowed respectfully as 
he finished his speech. 

“I believe Mynheer Krause that you have some friends 
staying with you.” 
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, with every mark of attention and respect, was then walked 
off to the Hotel de Ville, where he remained in custody ; 
_for it was not considered right by the authorities that the 
syndic should be thrown into the common prison upon 
suspicion only. When he arrived there, Mynheer Krause 
surprised them all by the philosophy with which he smoked 
his pipe. 

But although there was nobody to be found except the 
syndic in the syndic’s house, and not a soul at the house 
inhabited by the Jesuit, there was one more person in- 


| cluded in the warrant, which was the widow Vandersloosh ; 


for Lord Albemarle, although convinced in his own mind 
of her innocence, could not take upon himself to interfere 
with the decisions of the council. So about one o’clock 
there was a loud knocking at the widow’s door, which was 
repeated again and again before it awoke the widow, who 
was fatigued with her long and hot journey to the Hague. 
As for Babette she made it a rule never to wake at any 
thing but the magical No. 6 sounded by the church clock, 
or her mistress’s voice. 

* Babette !” cried the widow Vandersloosh ; “ Babette !"" 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“There’s a knock at the door, Babette.” 

“ Only some drunken sailors,ma’am.” They'll goaway 
when they find they can't get in:” 

Here the peals were redoubled. 

“ Babette—get up, Babette; and threaten them with the 
watch.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Babette with a terrible yawn. 

Knocking and thumping with strokes louder than be- 
fore. 

“ Babette, Babette !” 

“I must put something on, ma’am,” replicd Babette, 
rather crossly. 

“ Speak to them out of the window, Babette.” 

Here poor Babette came down to the first floor, and 
opening the window at the landing-place on the stairs, put 
her head out, and cried, 

“If you don’t go away, you drunken fellows, my mis- 
tress will send for the watch.” 

“If you don’t come down and open the door, we shall 
break it open,” replied the officer sent to the duty. 

“ Tell them it’s no inn, Babette. We won't let people 
in after hours,” cried the widow, turning in her bed, and 
anxious to resume her sound nap. 

Babette gave the message, and shut down the window. 

“ Break open the door,” cried the officer to his attend. 
ants. Ina minute or two the door was burst open, and 
the party ascended the staircase. 

“ Mercy on ine, Babette, if they ar'n’t come in,” cried 
the widow, who jumped out of her bed, and nearly shutting 
her door, which had been left open for ventilation, she 
peeped out to see who were the bold intruders. She per- 
ceived a man in black with a white staff. 

“What do you want?” screamed the widow, terrified, 
“We want Mistress Vandersloosh. Are you that per- 
son?” said the officer. 

“To be sure lam. But what do you want here.” 

“IT must request you to dress, and come along with me 
directly to the staadt house,” replied the officer, very 
civilly. 

“Gott in himmel! what's the matter ?” 

“ It’s on a charge of treasonable practices, madam.” 
“O, ho—I see, Mr. Vanslyperken. Very well, good 
sir—I’ll put on my clothes directly. I'll get up any hour 





“TI have no friend in this house, except my very par-| 
ticular friend Mynheer Englebach,” replied the syndic. | 
“ You must excuse us, but we must search the house.” 

“You have his majesty’s warrant so to do, and no ex- 
cuse is necessary.” 

After a diligent search of half an hour, nobody was found 
in the house, and the officers began to suspect that the) 
government had been imposed upon. Mynheer Krause, | 


in the night with pleasure to hang that villain. Yes, yes," 
Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see. Babette, take the gen- 
tlemen down in the parlour, and give them some bottled 
beer. You'll find it very good, sir; it's of my own brew- 
ing ; and, Babette, you must come up and help me.” 

The officer did not think it necessary to undeceive the 
widow, who imagined that she was to give evidence against 
Vanslyperken, not that she was a prisoner herself: still 
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the widow Vandersloosh did not like being called up at 
such an unusual hour, and thus expressed herself to Ba- 
bette as she was dressing herself. 

“Well, we shall see the ending of this. Babette, my 
under petticoat—it’s on the chair.—I told the lords the 
whole truth, every word of it, and I am convinced that 
they believed me too.—Don’t pull so tight all at once, Ba- 
bette—how often do I tell you that?—I do believe you 
missed a hole.—The cunning villain goes there, and says, 
that I—yes, Babette, that I was a traitor myself; and I 
said to the lords, Do I look like a traitor ?—My petticoats, | 
Babette—how stupid you are!—why, your eyes are half, 
shut now—you know 1 always wear the blue first, then the | 
green, and the red last—and yet you will give them the 
first which comes.—He’s a handsome lord, that Duke of| 
Portland—he was one of the Bentincks before King Wil-| 
liam went over, and conquered England; and he was made | 
a lord for his valour—my ruff—Babette, the Dutch are a 
brave nation—my kirtle now.—How much beer did you 
give the officers?’—mind you take care of every thing 
while I’m gone, Babette. I shall be home by nine, I dare 
say. I suppose they are going to try him now, that he 
may be hanged at sunrise. I knew how it would be— 
yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, every dog has his day, and 
there’s an end of you, and of your cur also, I’ve a notion.’ 

The widow, being now fully equipped, walked down 
stairs to them, and proceeded with the officers to the staadt 
house. She was brought into the presence of Mynheer| 
Engelbach, who held the office of provost. 

“Here is the widow Vandersloosh, mynheer.” 

“Very well,” replied Engelbach, who was in avery bad) 
humour at the unsuccessful search after the conspirators, 
“away with her.” 

“ Away where ?” exclaimed the widow. 

Engelbach did not condescend to make a reply. The} 
officers were mute; but one stout man on either side seized 
her arm, and led her away, notwithstanding expostulation 
and some resistance on her part. 

“Where am I going ?—what is all this?” exclaimed 
the widow Vandersloosh, terrified; but there was no an-| 
swer. 

At last they came to a door held open all ready by an- 
other man with a bunch of heavy keys. The terrified wo-| 
man perceived that it wa’ a paved stone cell, with a brick 
arch over it; in short,a dungeon. The truth flashed upon 
her for the first time. It was she who had been arrested 
for treason ; but before she could shriek, she was shoved in, 
and the door closed and locked upon her, and the widow 
sunk down in a sitting posture on the ground, overcome 
with astonishment and indignation. Was it possible? 
Had the villain prevailed? This was the question which 
she asked herself over and over again, changing alternately 
from sorrow to ‘indignation; at one time wringing her 
hands, and at others exclaiming, “ Well, well, Mr. Vansly- 
perken, we shall see!!” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
| 


In which is related much appertaining to the “ pomp and 
circumstance” of war. 


Tue arrival of Ramsay and his party was so unexpected, | 
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hostile manner. After waiting some time at the boat, they 
advanced each with a box on his shoulder, but what those 
boxes might be was a puzzle. They might be hand gre- 
nades for throwing into the cave. However they were 
soon down to the rock, at which the ladder was let down, 
and then Smallbones stood up with a musket in his hands, 
with his straddling legs and short petticoat, and bawled 
out, “ Who comes there.” 

Ramsay, who was assisting Wilhelmina, looked up, sur- 
prised at this singular addition to the occupants of the cave ; 
and Wilhelmina also looked at him, and said, “Can that 
be a woman, Ramsay ?” 

“ At all events, I’ve not the honour of her acquaintance ; 
but she is pointing her musket. We are friends,” cried 
Ramsay ; “tell Mistress Alice it is Ramsay.” 

Smallbones tarned round and reported the answer, and 
then in obedience to his orders from Mistress Alice, he 
cried out, in imitation of the sentinels, “ Pass Ramsay, and 
all’s well!” presented his arms, and made a flying leap off 
the rock where he stood down on the platform, that he 
might lower the ladder. As soon as Ramsay was up, he 
desired every body might be sent down to secure the boxes 
of specie as fast as they could, lest the cutter’s people, re- 
leasing themselves, should attempt an attack. Now there 
was nu more concealment necessary, and the women as well 
as the men went down the precipitous path, and brought 
up the treasure, while Ramsay introduced Wilhelmina to 
Lady Barclay, and in a brief but clear narrative told her 
all that had passed, and what they had now to expect. 
There was not a moment for delay; the cutter’s people 
might send the despatches over land if they thought of it, 
and be there as soon, if not sooner, than themselves. Nan- 
ey Corbet was summoned immediately, and her instruc- 
tions given. ‘The whole of the confederates at Portsmouth 
were to come over to the cave, with what they could col- 
lect and carry about their persons; and in case of the cut- 
ter sending over land, with the precaution of being in dis- 
guise. Of arms and ammunition there were sufficient in 
the cave, which Ramsay now felt was to be defended to 
the last, until they could make a retreat over to the other 
side of the channel. In half an hour Nancy was gone, 


|and that very night had arrived at Portsmouth, and given 


notice to the whole of their confederates. Upon consulta- 
tion it was considered that the best disguise would be that 
of females; and in consequence they were all so attired, 
and before morning had all passed over, two or three ina 
boat, and landed at Ryde, where they were collected by 
Moggy Salisbury, who alone of the party knew the way 
to the retreat. ‘They walked across the island by two and 
three, one party just keeping sight of the next ahead of 
them, and arrived without suspicion or interruption, con- 
ducted by Moggy Salisbury,—Lazarus the Jew, and six- 
teen stont and desperate men, who had remained seereted 
in the Jew’s house, ready to obey any order, however des- 
perate the risk might be, ef their employers. 

When they were all assembled at the brow of the preci- 
pice, with the exception of Lazarus, who looked like a lit- 


| tle old woman, a more gigantic race of females were never 


seen, for, determined upon a desperate resistance if dis- 
covered, they had their buff jerkins under their female 
germents. They were soon in the cave, and very busy 
| under Ramsay's directions, preparing against the expected 
attack. Sir Robert Bare lay, with his boat, had been over 











that at first Lady Barclay imagined that they had been| two days before, and it was not known when he would 
betrayed, and that the boat was filled with armed men return. That his presence was most anxiously looked for 
from the king’s cutter, who had come on shore with the| may be readily conceived, as his boat’s crew would double 
view of forcing an entrance into the cave. In a minute their force if obliged to remain there; and his boat would 
every preparation was made for defence, for it had long|enable them with the one brought by Ramsay, to make 
been arranged that, in case of unexpected attack, the | their escape, without leaving one behind, before the attack 
women should make all the resistance in their power, and | could be made. 
which the nature of the place enabled them to do. | Naney Corbett, as the reader may have observed, did 
But as Nancy observed, the party, although coming from | not return to the cave with the other conspirators. As 
the cutter, and all armed, did not appear to advance in a/she was not suspected, she determined to remain at 
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Portsmouth till the last, and watch the motions of the} “D—n!” exclaimed the lieutenant. “ But now T re. 
authorities. coliect, there must be more there—those who had posses- 
The cutter did not arrive till the evening of the second| sion of the cutter, and who landed in their boat.” 
day, and the despatches were not delivered to the admiral] “ Yes, with forty boxes of gold, they say. But do you 
till the third morning, when all was bustle and preparation. | think that they would be such fools as to remain there, 
Nancy Corbett was every where. She found out what/and allow you to take their money? ‘That boat started for 
troops were ordered to embark on the expedition, and she} France yesterday night, with al] the treasure, and is now 
was acquainted with some of the officers, as well as the|safe at Cherbourg. I know it for a fact; for one of the 
sergeants and corporals. An idea struck her, which she ! men’s wife who lives here showed me a letter to that effect 
thought she could turn to advantage. She slided into the | from her husband, in which he requests her to follow him. 
barrack yard when the men were being selected, and| But I must go now. Good-by, Mr. Lady-killer.” 
was soon close to a sergeant whom she was acquainted! ‘The lieutenant repeated what Naney had told him to 





with, |the officers, and the major was so much annoyed that he 
“So you've an expedition on hand, Sergeant Tanner!” | went up to the admiral, and stated that the report was 
“ Yes, Mistress Corbett, and I’m one of the party.” \that there were only women to contend with. 
“IT wish you joy,” replied Nancy, sarcastically. | “It is mentioned in the despatches, I believe,” observed 


“O, it’s nothing, Mistress Corbett; nothing at all, only the admiral, “that there are only women supposed to be 
some smugglers in a cave. We'll soun rout them out.” in the cave; but the smugglers who were on board of the 
“ I’ve heard a different account from the admiral’s clerk.” | cutter—” y 


“Why, what have y ard?” : . . . . 
“F Aap hte caer »» “Have left with their specie yesterday night, admiral ; 
irst tell me how many men are ordered out ! so that we shall gain neither honour nor profit.” 
“ A hundred rank and file, eight non-commissioned offi-|  « 4¢ all events, you will have the merit of obeying your 
cers, two lieutenants, one captain, and one major.” lorders. M jor I "tame ” - 
s, M: ‘ . : 


“ Bravo, sergeant! you will carry all before you.” 

“Why, I hope so, Mistress Corbett; especially as we 
are to have the assistance of the cutter’s crew.” 

“ Better and better still,” replied Nancy, ironically, “J 


The major made no reply, but went away very much 
dissatisfied. In the mean time the sergeant had communi- 
cated with his brother non-commissioned officers and the 
wish you joy of your lanrels, sergeant. Ha! ha! ha!” privates ordered on the duty, and the discontent was uni- 

“Why do you laugh, Mistress Corbett? and what is versal. Most of the men swore that they would not pulla 
that you heard at the admiral’s office ?” trigger against women if they were shot for it, and the dis- 

“What you may hear yourself, and what I know to be affection almost amounted to a mutiny. . : 
true—there is not a single smuggler in the cave.” | Nancy in the mean time had not been idle. She had 

“No!” exclaimed the sergeant. found means to speak with the boat’s crew of the Yung- 

“ Not one; they all live on the other side of the water. |{T¥,—stated the departure of the smugglers with their 
You will have a glorious victory, sergeant.” gold, and the fact that they were to fight with nothing but 

“What! nobody there?” ~ women; that the soldiers had vowed that they would not 

“Yes, there is somebody there. The cave has been| “rea shot ; and that Moggy Salisbury, who was with them, 
chosen by the smugglers to land their goods in.” swore that she would hoist her smock up as a flag, and 

“But some of them must be there in charge of the fight to the last. This was soon known on board of the 
goods.” Yungfrau, and gave great disgust to every one of the crew, 

“ Yes, so they are; but they are all women—the smug- who declared to a man that they would not ‘act against 
glers’ wives who live there. What an expedition! Let petisecnta, much less fre ° shot “ Moggy Salisbury. 
me see; one gallant major, one gallant captain, two gallant |. What a cneuntain of mischief can be heaped up by the 
lieutenants, eight gallant non-commissioned officers, and a |!Sidious tongue of one woman ! . 
hundred gallant soldiers of the Buffs, all going to attack,| After this explanation, it may be supposed that the zeal 
and rout, and defeat a score of old women.” of the party despatched was not very great. The fact is, 

“ But you're joking, mistress Nancy.” they were all sulky from the major downwards among the 

“Upon my life, I’m not, sergeant. You'll find it true. military, and from Vanslyperken downwards among the 
The admiral’s ashamed of the whole affair, and the cutter’s naval portion of the detachment. Nancy Corbett, satisfied 
crew swear they won't fire a shot.” with having effected her object, had crossed over the night 

“ By the god of war!” exclaimed the sergeant, “ but this before, and joined her companions in the cave ; and, what 
is cursed bad news you bring, Mistress Corbett.” was extremely fortunate, on the same night Sir Robert Bar- 

“ Not at all; your regiment will become quite the fancy. clay came over in the lugger, and finding how matters 
You'll go by the name of the lady-killers—ha ! ha! ha! I|stood, immediately hoisted both the boats up on the rocks, 
wish you joy, sergeant—ha! ha! ha!” and taking up all the men, prepared with his followers for 

Naney Corbett: knew well the power of ridicule. She |that vigorous resistance, naturally to be expected from 
left the sergeant, and was accosted by one of the licute-| those whose lives depended upon the issue of the conflict. 
nants. She rallied him in the same way. | Next morning the cutter was seen coming down with the 

“ But are you really in earnest, Nancy ?” said Lieutenant | boats in tow, hardly stemming the flood from the lightness 
Dillon at last. ° J of the breeze, when Nancy Corbett requested to speak with 

“Upon my soul, I am: but at the same time, I hear that Sir Robert Barclay. She stated to him what she had done, 
they will fight hard, for they are well armed and desperate, and the disaffection among the troops and seamen in con- 
like their husbands, and they swear that they'll all die to a; sequence, and submitted to him the propriety of all the 
woman, before they yield. So now we shall see who fights smugglers being dressed as women, as it would operate 
best, the women or the men. I’ll back my own sex, for a | more in their favour than if they had fifty more men to de- 
gold Jacobus, lieutenant; will you take the bet?” fend the cave. Sir Robert perceived the good sense of this 

“ Good God, how very annoying! I can’t, I won't order |suggestion, and consulted with Ramsay, who strongly 
the men to fire at women. I could not do so, if they were| urged the suggestion being acted upon. The men were 
devils incarnate. A woman is a woman still.” summoned, and the affair explained to them, and the con- 

“And never the worse for being brave, Lieutenant Dil. sequence was that there was a scene of mirth and laughter, 
lon. As I said to Sergeant Tanner, your regiment after! which ended with every man being fitted with women’s 
this expedition will always go by the name of the lady-jattire. ‘The only one who remained in the dress of a man 
killers.” | Was a woman, Wilhelmina Krause; but she was to remain 
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in the cave with the other women, and take no part in the; ‘ Surrender!” cried Moggy ; “ who talks of surrender? 


coming fray. hoist the colours there.” 
Up went the chemise to the end of the pole, and Small- 
CHAPTER L. bones grinned as he hoisted it. 


~* “ My good woman, we must obey our orders.” 
In which the officers, non-commissioned officers, and rank} “And I must obey mine,” retorted Moggy. “Turn out 


and file are all sent to the right about. the guard there.” 
All the women now made their appearance, as had been 


Anovt noon the Yungfrau hove to off the little cove, !arranged, with muskets on their shoulders, headed by little 





and the troops were told off into the boats. | Lilly, with her drawn sword. 
About half past twelve the troops were in the boats all| The sight of the child commanding the detachment was 
ready. | hailed with loud cheers and laughter. 


About one, Mr. Vanslyperken had hoisted out his own} “ That will do—that will do,” cried Sir Robert, fearful 


_ boats, and they were manned. Mr. Vanslyperken with | for Lilly. ‘“ Let them come in again.” 


his pistols in his belt, and his sword drawn, told Major | ” They'll not fire first ut all events,” cried Moggy, “ never 
Lincoln that he was all ready. Major Lincoln, with his) fear, sir. Guard, turn in,” continued she, upon which 
spy-glass in his hand, stepped into the boat with Mr. Van-} Lilly and her squadron then disappeared 
slyperken, and the whole detachment pulled for the shore,} ‘“ Upon my honour this is too ridiculous,’ 
and landed in the small cove, where they found the smug-| tenant Dillon. 


’ 


said Lieu- 


glers’ boats hoisted up on the rocks, at which the men ap-| “ Upon my soul, I don’t know what is to be done,” re- 
peared to be rejoiced, as they took it for granted that they | joined the major. 
would find some men to fight with instead of women. The| “ Moggy, we must commence hostilities somehow or 


major headed his men, and they commenced a scramble up| another,” cried Sir Robert from within. Smallbones here 
the rocks, and arrived at the foot of the high rock which |came out with his musket to relieve Moggy, and Moggy 
formed the platform above it at the mouth of the cave, when | retired into the cave. 

the major cried, “ Halt !’—a very judicious order, consider- The major, who imagined that there must be a path to 
ing that it was impossible to go any further. The soldiers| the cave on the other side, now advanced with the deter- 
looked about every where, but could find no cave; and| mination of finding it out, and somehow or another putting 
after an hour's strict search, Major Lincoln and his officers, | an end to this unusual warfare. 

glad to be rid of the affair, held a consultation, and it was|_ “ If you please, you'll keep back, or I'll fire,” cried 
agreed that the troops should be re-embarked. ‘The men|Smallbones, levelling his musket. 

wére marched down again very hot from their exertions,| The major went on, heedless of the threat. Smallbones 
and thus would the expedition have ended without blood- | discharged his piece, and the major fell. 

shed had it not been for the incautious behaviour of a| “Confound the she-devil! Are you hurt, major ”” 
woman. That woman was Moggy Salisbury, who, having | Lieutenant Dillon. 

observed that the troops were re-embarking, took the op-| ‘ Yes I am, I can’t move.” 

portunity, while Sir Robert and all the men were keeping| Another shot was now fired, and the sergeant fell. 
close, tu hoist up a certain under garment to a pole as if} “ Hell and flames! what must we do?” 

in derision, thus betraying the locality of the cave, and run-| But now the whole party of smugglers poured out of the 
ning the risk of sacrificing the whole party in it. This} cave dressed as women, with bonnets on, and commenced 
garment, as it was going yp, caught the eye of one of the/a murderous fire upon the troops, who fell in all directions. 
seamen in the boat, who cried out, “ There goes the ensign} The captain, who had assumed the command, now at- 
up to the peak at last.” tempted to find his way to the other side of the cave, 

“ Where?” exclaimed the major, pulling out his tele-| where he had no doubt he should find the entrance; but 
scope; “ yes, by heavens! there it is—and there then must in so doing the soldiers were exposed to a most galling fire, 
be the cave.” without being able to return it. 

Neither Sir Robert or any of the conspirators were aware| At first the troops refused to fire again, for that they had 
of this maneuvre of Moggy, for Smallbones, perceiving | to deal with the smugglers’ wives they made certain of; 
what she had done, hauled it down again in a mioute af-|even in the thickest of the smoke there was nothing mas- 
terwards. But it had been hoisted, and the major con. culine to be seen, and those troops who were at a greater 
sidered it his duty to return. So once more the troops as-| distance, and who could return the fire did not ; they were 
cended the precipitous path. rather amused at the gallant behaviour of the women, and 

Moggy then went into the cave. “ They have found us| not being aware that their comrades were falling so fast 
out, sir,” said she, “they point to us, and are coming up|remained inactive. But there is a limit to even gallantry, 
again. If you please, I will stand as sentry The men|and as the wounded men were carried past them, their in- 
won't fire at me, and if they do, I don’t care.” dignation was roused, and at last the fire was as warmly 

Sir Robert and Ramsay were in close consultation. It} returned; but before that took place, one-half of the de- 
appeared to them that by a bold maneuvre they would be | tachment were hors du combat. 
able to get out of their scrape. The wind had gone down| The assistance also which they might have received 
altogether, the sea was as smooth as a glass, and there was) from the covering party of sailors on the beach was nev- 
every appearance of a continual calm. tralized. ‘They did not know how much the soldiers had 

“If we could manage it—and I think we may—then the| suffered, and although they fired in pursuance of orders, 
sooner this affair is brought to an issue, the better.” they would not take any aim. 

Moggy had now taken a musket on her shoulder, and For some time the soldiers were forced on to the eastern 
was pacing up and down the edge of the flat in imitation | side of the rock, which, as the reader may recollect, was 
ofasentry. She was soon pointed out and a titter ran|much more precipitous than the western side, where it 
through the whole line. At last, as the major approached,|was descended by the ladder. Here they were at the 
she called out, mercy of the conspirators, who, concealed below the 

“I say, soger, what are you doing here? keep off, or| masses of rock on the platform, took unerring aim. The 
T'll put a bullet through your jacket.” captain had fallen, Lieutenant Dillon was badly wounded, 

«My good woman,” replied the major, while his men/and led back to the boats, and the command had devolved 


laughed, “ we do not want to hurt you, but you must sur- |upon a young man who had but just joined the regiment, 
” and who was ignorant of any thing like military tactics, 


’ cried 
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even if they could have been brought into play upon the 
service. 

“Do you call this fighting with women, Sergeant 
Tanner ?” said one of the men; “I’ve seen service, but 
such a murderous fire, I was never in. Why we’ve lost 
two-thirds of our men.” 

“ And shall lose them all before we find out the mouth 
of this cursed cave. ‘The regiment has lost its character 
for ever, and I don’t care how soon a bullet settles my 
business.” 

Ramsay now detached a party of the men to fire at the 
covering party of seamen, who were standing by the boats 
in the cove, and who were unprotected, while his men were 
concealed behind the masses of rocks. Many fell wound- 
ed or killed, and Vanslyperken, after shifling about from 
one position to another, ordered the wounded wen to be 
put into his boat, and with two hands he pulled off, as he 
said, to procure more ammunition, leaving the remainder 
of the detachment on shore to do as well as they could. 

“T thought as how this work would be too warm for 
him,” observed Bill Spurey. 

“ Yes,” replied Short, who at that moment received a 
bullet in his thigh, and fell down the rocks. 

The fire upon the seamen continued to be effective. 
Move from their post they did not; but one after an- 
other they sunk wounded on the ground. The soldiers 
were now without any one to command them, for those 
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the transport of so numerous a body, consisting now of 
nearly eighty individuals, and their meuns of subsistence 
were limited to a few days. 

The arrival of the cutter with the detachment was no 
source of regret to Sir Robert, who hoped by the defeat of 
the troops to obtain their boats, and thus make his escape; 
but this would have been difficult, if not impossible, if the 
cutter had been under command, as she carried four guns, 
and could have prevented their escape even if she did not 
destroy the boats. But when Sir Robert observed that it 
had fallen calm, it at once struck him that if, after defeat. 
ing the troops, they could board and carry the cutftr, 
all their difficulties were over. Then they could em- 
bark the whole of their people, and run her over to Cher. 
bourg. 

This was the plan proposed by Sir Robert, and agreed 
to by Ramsay ; and to accomplish this, now that the troops 
were put to the rout, they had made a rush for and obtain- 
ed the boats. “As for the women left in the cave, they 
were perfectly secure for the time, as without scaling 
ladders there was no possibility of the remaining troops, 
even if they were rallied, being able to effect any thing. 

That part of the crew of the Yungfrau who were on 
board had perceived them rush down to the beach, which 
they reported to Mr. Vanslyperken, who had gone down 
to his cabin, not choosing to take any further part in the 
affray, or to risk his valuable life. Vanslyperken came on 





who had forced their way to the western side of the rock, 


finding that advance or retreat was alike impossible,| 


crawled under the sides of the precipice to retreat from a 
murderous fire which they could not return. 
were scattered here and there, protecting themselves as) 
well as they could below the masses of stone, and re. 


deck, where he witnessed the manning of the boats, and 
their pushing out of the cove. 
“They are coming to attack us, sir,” said Coble, who 


The others|had been left in charge of the cutter when Mr. Vanslyper- 


ken went on shore. 
Mr. Vanslyperken turned pale as a sheet ; his eyes were 


turning the fire of the conspirators surly and desperately.|fixed upon the form of Ramsay standing up on the stern- 
But of the hundred men sent on the expedition, there were|sheets of the first boat, with his sabre raised in the air. 


not twenty who were not killed or wounded, and nearly|He immediately recognised him, panted for breath, and 


the whole detachment of seamen had fallen where they} 


stood. 

It was then four o’clock. The few men who remained 
unhurt were suffering from the extreme heat and exertion, 
and devoured for thirst. The wounded cried for water. 
The sea was still calm and smooth as a mirror. Not a 
breath of wind blew to cool the fevered brows of the 
wounded men, and the cutter, with the sails hanging list- 


less, floated about on the glassy waste about a quarter of a| 
|madness, useless sacrifice of life. 
|we must surrender. 


mile from the beach. 

“ Now is our time, Sir Robert.” 

“ Yes, Ramsay, now for one bold dash. Off with this 
women’s gear, my men; buckle on your swords, and 
pistols in your belts.” 

In a very short time this order was complied with ; and 
notwithstanding some of the men were wounded in this 
day’s affair, as well as in the struggle for the deck of the 
cutter, the three bands from Amsterdam, Portsmouth, and 
Cherbourg mustered forty resolute and powerful men. 

The ladder was lowered down, and they descended. 
Sir Robert ordered Jemmy Ducks and Smallbones to re- 
main and haul up the ladder again, and the whole body 
hastened down to the cove, headed by Sir Robert and 
Ramsay, seized the boats, and shoved off for the cutter. 


CHAPTER LI. 


In which the Jacobite cause is trumphant by sea as well as 
by land. 


Tue great difficulty which Sir Robert Barclay had to 
surmount was to find the means of transport over the chan- 
nel for their numerous friends, male and female, then col- 
lected in the cave. Now that their retreat was known, it 
was certain that some effective measures would be taken 
by government, by which, if not otherwise reduced, they 
would be surrounded and starved into submission. 

The two boats which they had were not sufficient for 


could make no reply. 

The crew of the cutter, weakened as they were by tho 
loss of most of their best men, flew to their arms; Coble, 
Cornelius Jansen, and Corporal Van Spitter in the advance, 
and encouraging them. 
| “Gott for dam! let us have one slap for it,” cried Jan- 
sen. 
| “Mein Gott, yes!” shouted the corporal. 

Vanslyperken started up. “It’s no use, my men; it's 
They are two to onc; 
Go down below, all of you. Do you 
hear ?—obey my orders !” 

| “ Yes, and report them, too, to the admiral,” replied 
|Coble. “I never heard such an order given in my born 
days, and fifty odd years I have served in the king's 
fleet.” 

| “Corporal Van Spitter, I order you below !—all of you, 
ibelow!” cried Vanslyperken. “1 command here. Will 
|you obey, sir?” 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal, walking away 
and coolly descending the ladder. 

The boats are now within ten yards of the cutter, and 
the men stood irresolute; the corporal obeying orders 
had disheartened them. Some of them followed the cor- 

oral. 
ars It’s no use,” said Coble, “I see now it’s of no use. 
It’s only being cut to pieces for nothing, my men; but I 
won't leave the deck.” Coble threw away his cutlass, and 
walked aft. The other men did the same, all but Jansen, 
who still hesitated. Coble caught his cutlass out of his 
hand, and threw it overboard just as the boats dashed along- 
side. 

“Gott for dam!” muttered Jansen, folding his arms, and 
facing the men who jumped on the cutter’s deck. Ram- 
say, who was the first on board, when he perceived that 
the men were standing on the decks without making any 
opposition, turned and threw up the points of the swords of 
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some of his men, who were tushing blindly on, and in a 
minute all was quiet on the decks of the Yungfrau. Mr. 
Vanslyperken was not to be seen. At the near approach 
of the boats, he had hastened into his cabin, and locked 
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the bundles thrown down, and in a quarter of an hour the 
cave was cleared of all that they could take away with them. 

The women then descended, and all hands were em- 
ployed carrying the specie and luggage down to the boats. 


himself in, his only feeling being that Ramsay’s wrath As soon as one boat was loaded with the boxes of money, 

might cool and his life be spared. Lady Ramsay, Lilly, and Wilhelmina were put in it, and 
“ My lads,” said Sir Robert to the crew of the cutter, one-half of the men went with them on board of the cutter, 

“Tam very glad that you made no resistance to a force where Coble had already arrived with the wounded seamen. 

which you could not resist, as I should have been sorry if Ramsay remained with the other boat, to embark the wo- 

one of you had lost his life; but you must now go down|men and luggage. When all was in, he called the ser- 

below, and leave the cutter’s deck in our possession. Per-| geant, pointed out to him the ladder, and told him he might 

haps, it would be better if some of you took one of your'| firft! something worth his trouble in the cave. 

boats, and went on shore to pick up your messmates who| “ Is there a drop of any thing to drink, sir? for we who 

are wounded.” |are whole are dying for thirst, and it’s cruel to hear the 
“If you please, sir, we will,” said Coble, coming for-| poor wounded fellows beg for water.” 

ward, “and the cutter is yours, as far as we are concerned.| “ You'll find both water and spirits in plenty there, ser- 

We will make no attempts to retake her, at all events, for| geant, and you may tell your own story when you arrive 

your kindness in thinking of oar poor fellows lying there) at Portsmouth. We shall never contradict vou.” 

on the beach. I think you will promise that, my lads?”| “ The list of killed, wounded, and missing will tell the 

continued Coble, turning to the men. : |story fast enough,” replied the sergeant; “but run up 
“ Yes, we promise that,” said the men. there, my lads, and get some water tor these poor fellows. 
Coble then took a crew with him, and pulled on shore} Good-by, sir, and many thanks.” 

to the cove, on the margin of which they found all their} “ Good-by to you, Sergeant Tanner,” said one of the 

men lying either killed or wounded. Dick Short, Spurey,| women in the boat. 

and nine others were taken on board; those that were quite | “Nancy Corbett, by all that’s wonderful !” 

dead were left upon the sand. Leaving only ten men on| sergeant. 

board of the cutter, which however was sufficient to cope} “I told you so, sergeant. 


cried the 


You’!! never lose the name of 


” 


with the few of the Yungfrau remaining on board, had they | Lady-killers ! 
been inclined to forfeit their word, Sir Robert and Ram.| 
say then returned with the rest of the party to the boats,) away in a rage. 
and pulled on shore, for the whole of their assailants were| soon as they were cleared, they were towed on shore to the 


“Pretty lady-killing,” muttered the sergeant, turning 
Ramsay took the boats on board ; and as 


not yet subdued. About twenty of the soldiers still re-| cove by some of the Yungfrau’s men. 

mained unhurt, and were sitting down on the rocks. During this time, the ladies »s well as the women had 
Ramsay, as soon as he landed, showed a white handker-| remained aft on deck, Vanslyperken having locked himself 

chief on a bayonet fixed to the muzzle of a musket. |up in his cabin. But Sir Robert now ordered his men to 


“Sergeant Tanner,” said one of the men, “ there’s a flag! force the cabin door, and take Mr. Vanslyperken forward 
on the lower deck. When the door was opened, Vansly- 


perken was found in his bed more dead than alive. He 
was pulled out and dragged forward. The ladies were then 
| handed below, and as soon as the specie had been secured 


of truce,” 

“Is there? I’m not sorry of it. They are two to -_ 
even now. I'll go forward to meet it.” 

The sergeant advanced to meet Ramsay. 

“We might, if we please, oblige you to surrender, or| and the luggage cleared from the upper deck, the women 
cut you to pieces; this you must own; but we have no| were ordered to go down on the lower deck, and Mr. Van- 
wish to hurt you. There are too many good men dead) slyperken ordered to be brought up. 
already.” 

“ That's true,” replied the sergeant; “ but it’s one com-| 
fort, you have turned out at last to be men, and not wo-! 
men.” 

“We have; but to the terms. You'were sent to take} 
possession of the cave. You shall have possession as soon| , 
as we are gone, if you will draw off your party higher up| We must not, however, forget the syndic and the widow 
the cliff, and allow us to embark without molestation. If) Vandersloosh, whom we left in confinement at Amsterdam. 
you do not choose to accept these terms, we immediately, We left Mynheer Krause smoking his pipe, and showing 
attack you. Or you may do better, if you please: pile|to those about him, how great a great man always proves 
your muskets, collect your wounded men, bring them down | himself when under adversity. The widow also, had she 
to the beach, all ready to put into the boats, which, as soon! performed in public, would have been acknowledged to 
as we are saifvt, we will give you possession of. Answer|have been a great woman. She could not but lament the 
now, is it a truce or not? You must be immediate.” | present, for she was on the floor of a dungeon ; so she oc- 

“ Yes, then, it is a truce; for I see no chance of better) casionally wrung her hands, but she looked forward to the 


terms. I am commanding officer, and you have the faith) future and to better times, not abandoning herself to de- 
spair, but comforting herself with hope, as might have been 


CHAPTER LI. 


In which a great deal of loyalty is shown to counterbalance 
the treason of Vanslyperken. 


of Sergeant Tanner.” : ‘ 
The sergeant then returned, and when half-way, called | clearly proved by her constant repetition of these words, 
“ Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see.” 


to his men. 
That the night appeared long to both parties is not to be 


“ Party, fall in—pile arms!” The soldiers, worn out by 
the long conflict, and aware that they had no chance/denied; but the longest night will have its end as long as 
against such superior numbers, gladly obeyed, and were| the world continues to turn round. The consequence was, 
now divided in sections of three and four, collecting the} that the morning came as usual to the syndic, although the 
wounded and carrying them down to the cove. widow, from the peculiarity of her situation, had not the 

Sir Robert and his men hastened to the rock ; the ladder! same advantage. 
was lowered, and all was on the alert for embarkation.| After morning comes breakfast in the natural order of 
Lady Barclay and Lilly flew into his arms, while Wilhel.| mundane affairs ; and kings being but men, and subject to 
mina hung on Ramsay ; but they allowed but a short time | the same wants as other mortals, his majesty King William 
for endearment ; time was tuo precious. ‘The baggage had|sat down and despatched a very hasty meal, in company 
all been prepared, and the chests of specie were lowered,| with his grace the Duke of Portland, and the right honour- 
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able the Lord Albemarle. History does not record, as it 
sometimes does in works of this description, by what viands 


his majesty’s appetite was stimulated; we must therefore | 


pass it over, and, as his majesty did on that occasion as 
soon as breakfast was over, proceed to business. 

“Have you received information, my Lord Albe:arle, 
how many of the conspirators have been seized ?” 

“ May it please your majesty, I am sorry to inform you 
that all who were innocent have been imprisoned, and all 
who were guilty have escaped.” 

Upon this intelligence his majesty looked very grave, 

“ How do you mean, my lord ?” said he, after a pausé. 
_“ The conspirators have all received some friendly no- 
tice, and the only two who are in custody are the syndic 
Mynbeer Krause, and the woman who keeps the Lust 
Haus.” 

“And you put the syndic down as an innocent person, 
my lord?” 

“It your majesty will be pleased to read this communi- 
cation,” replied Lord Albemarle, presenting Ramsay’s 
letter and enclosures, “ you will then be of my opinion.” 

King William took the letter, and read it. “ What, 
Ramsay ?—he who was attainted with Sir Robert Bar- 
clay ?” 

“ The same, your majesty.” 

“So near us, and « scaped ’ 
you place in him ?” 

“ Every credenee, may it please your majesty. I believe 
him to be incapable of a lie.” 

“ A traitor like him?” 

“ A traitor to your majesty, but most true to his Catholic 
majesty King James that was. But if I may venture to 
point out to your majesty, the enclosures prove that Lieu. 
tenant Vanslyperken’s word is not cf much value. He at 
least is a double traitor.” 

“ Yes, a little hanging will do him no harm. 
sure this is his writing ?” 

“There can be no doubt of it, your majesty; I have 
compared it.” 

“ You will see to this, my lord. And now for the syn- 
dic.” 

“ He has, as your majesty will perceive, been grossly de- 
ceived and suspected without reason.” 

* And the woman ? 

“ Was here yesterday, and fully convinced me that Van- 
slyperken was a traitor, and that she was innocent. His 
Grace of Portland was present.” 


But what credence would 


You are 
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it. Again were the cries of “ Long live the king!” and 
“ Death to traitors!” to be heard with loud huzzas. A con- 
fused din followed, and the mob appeared as if simulta- 
neously to be impelled in one direction. At last the word 
|was given which they all waited for, “'To his house—to 
his house—down with it !—death to the traitor!” and the 
loyal mob hastened on, each individual eager to be first to 
| pete his loyalty by helping himself to Mynheer Krause’s 
goods and chattels. 

~ In the Low Countries this species of loyalty always has 
been, and it is now, very much the fashion. In ten minutes 
the gates were forced open, old Koop knocked down and 
trod under foot till he was dead, every article of value that 
was portable was secured ; chairs, tables, glasses, not por- 
table, were thrown out of the window. Wilhelmina’s harp 
and piano-forte battered to fragments ; beds, bedding, every 
thing flew about in the air, and then the fragments were 
set fire to, and in less than an hour Mynheer Krause’s splen- 
did house was burning furiously, while the mob cheered 
and cried, “ Long live King William !” 

Before the courier could arrive from the Hague, all that 
was left of Mynheer Krause’s property was the bare walls. 
Merchandise, every thing was consumed, and part of the 
building had fallen into the canal and choked it up; while 
fiiteen schuyts waiting to be discharged of their cargoes 
had been obliged to retreat from the fury of the flames, the 
|phlegmatic skippers looking on with their pipes in their 
|mouths, and their hands in their wide breeches’ pockets. 

The loyal mob, having effected their object, gradually 
It is singular that popular feeling is always ex- 
Had the mob collected for dis- 





retired. 
pressed in the same way. 


|loyal purposes, they would have shown their disloyalty 
ljust in the like manner, only it would have been the Staat 
| Haus instead of that of Mynheer Krause. 

But now there was a fresh impetus given to the feelings 


lof the mob. ‘The news had been spread like wild-fire that 
Mynheer the syndic had been proved innocent, and ordered 
jto be immediately liberated, and was sent for by his ma- 
|jesty ; upon which the mob vere undecided whether they 
should prove their indigyation at this unjust imprisonment 
of their worthy magistrate by setting fire to some pubiic 
building, or by carrying him in triumph to his own house, 
|which they forgot that they had burnt down. Fortunately 
|they decided upon the litter. They surrounded the Staat 
‘Haus with cries of, “Long life to our worthy syndic! 
prosperity to Mynheer Krause !” and rushing up the stairs, 
lthey caught him in their arms, and carried him triumpb- 


“Well, my lord, you may give orders for their release ; antly through the streets, bringing him at last to the 


of course, a little surveillance will be advisable. 

justify the proceeding to the council this afternoon 
* But may I presume to submit to your majesty that this 

public affront offered to the syndic should be repaired ?” 
“Certainly ; send for him,” 


lessly, “I will receive him to-morrow morning,” and his | persed, each feeling that he had been 


majesty left the room. 


You will|smoking ruins of his own house, and here they left him. 


|'They had done all they could; they had carried him there 
‘in triamph; but as for building the house up again, that 
was impossible. So as Mynheer Krause looked with dis- 


replied his majesty, care-|may at the wreck of all his property, the loyal mob dis. 


so very hasty as to 


possess himself of a small share of it. What a fine thing 


. “ ° e | > . . ° ° > 
Lord Albemarle immediately despatched a courier with |is loyalty! Mynheer Krause found himself alone; be 


an order for the release of the syndic and the Frau Van- | looked with scorn and indignation upon the scene of Vio- 
dersloosh, with a note to the former, stating that his ma-|lence, and then walked away to an hotel, particularly dis- 
jesty would receive him on the following day at noon. lgusted with the loyal ery of “ Long live King William !” 
But while this act of justice had been preparing atthe} “In the mean time the door of the dungeon where the 
palace of the Hague, there were other acts not quite so | widow Vandersloosh was incarcerated was thrown open, 
justifiable preparing at the town of Amsterdam. The sun |and she was inrormed that she was no longer a prisoner. 
had not made his appearance more than an hour, before Hugg widow, indignant that she should have been confined 
troops of the loyal burghers were collected in knots in the |for her loyalty, rose and walked majestically out of the 
streets, and in front of the Hotel de Ville or Staat Haus, |Staat Haus, not deigning to answer to the compliments 
and the object of their mecting was to canvass the treason | offered to her by some of the inferior officers. Her bosom 
and imprisonment of the syndic, Mynheer Van Krause. |swelled with indignation, and she was determined to tell 
“Shame !—shame !—Death to the traitor!—Tear him to|his majesty a bit of her mind, if she could obtain access to 
pieces !—and long life to King William!” were the first|him; and the next day she took the trouble to go all the 
solitary remarks made; but the noise and hubbub increas. | way to the Hague again, to see his majesty; but his ma- 
ed. The small knots of people gradually joined together, |jesty wasn't at home, and Lord Albemarle, to whom she 
until they formed a large mob, all burning with loyalty, |sent in, was indisposed, and his grace the Duke of Port- 
and each individual wishing to give a practical evidence of |land was particularly engaged. So the widow had the 
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journey for nothing, and she declared to Babette that she 
never would put her foot under the palace again as long as 
she lived. 

But although Madame Vandersloosh was not received at 
court that day, the syndic Mynheer Krause was. When 
he sent in his name, Lord Albemarle led the syndic by the 
hand to his majesty. 

“We have been too hasty, Mynheer Krause,” said his 
majesty, with a gracious smile. 

Mynheer Krause bowed low. 

“I regret to hear that the populace in their loyalty | 
have burnt down your house, Mr. Krause; they were too) 
hasty.” 

Mynheer Krause made another low bow. 
You will continue your office of syndic of the town of, 
Amsterdam.” 

“Pardon me, your majesty,” replied Mynheer Van! 
Krause, respectfully, but firmly; “I have obeyed your} 
summons to appear in your presence, but will request that | 
your majesty will release me from the burden. I have 
come to lay my chain and staff of office at your majesty’s 
feet, it being my intention to quit the town.” 

“You are too hasty, Mynheer Krause,” replied his 
majesty, with displeasure. 

“ May it please your majesty,” replied Krause, “ he who 
has been confined as a prisoner in the Staat Haus is not fit 
to exercise his duties there as judge. I have served your) 
majesty many years with the utmost zeal and fidelity. In 
return, I have been imprisoned, and my property destroyed. 
I must now return to a station more suitable to my present 
condition ; and once more, with every assurance of loyalty, 
I beg to be permitted to lay my insignia of office at your 
majesty’s feet.” 

Mynheer Kiause suited the action to the word. The 
king frowned and turned away to the window; and Myn- 
heer Krause, perceiving that his majesty’s back was turned | 
upon him, walked out of the door. 

“Too hasty!” thought Mynheer Krause. I am loyal, 
and thrown into prison, and am expected to be satisfied | 
with the plea of being too hasty! My house is burnt down, | 
and the plundering mob have been too hasty! Well, well, | 
it is fortunate I took Ramsay’s advice. My house and | 
what was in it was a trifle; but if all my gold at Ham-! 
burg and Frankfort, and in the charge of Ramsay, had 
been there, and I had been made a beggar, all the satisfac. | 


“ 
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CHAPTER LIIl. 


Trial and execution of two of the principal personages in 
our history. 


We left Sir Robert Barclay on the deck of the cutter, 
the ladies and women sent down below, and Mr. Vansly- 
perken on the point of being dragged aft by two of Sir 
Robert’s men. The crew of the Yungfrau, at the time 
were on the lower deck, some assisting the wounded men, 
others talking with Jemmy Salisbury and his wife, who 
they were astonished to find among the assailants. 

“Why, Jemmy, how did you get a berth among these 
chaps ?” 

“Tl tell you,” said Moggy, interrupting; “when he 
was at Portsmouth, they heard him playing his fiddle and 
singing, and they took such a fancy tu him, that they were 
determined to have him to amuse them in the cave. So 
one evening they kidnapped him, took him away by main 
force, and kept him a prisoner ever since.” 

“That’s carrying the joke rather too far,” observed one 
of the men. 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. 

* Bot I am at liberty again now, at all events,” replied 
Jemmy, taking the cue from his wife, “and if that chap 
Vanslyperken don’t command the cutter any more, which 
I’ve a notion he will not, I shall enter again as boatswain. 
Heh, Dick ?” 

“Yes,” replied Short, who was lying in his ham- 
mock. 

“Well, when I found that Jemmy couldn’t be found, 
my dear darling duck of a husband, my jewel, my box of 
diamonds—(ar’n’t you, my Jemmy ?)—didn’t I tear my 
hair, and run about the streets like a mad woman ?” con- 
tinued Moggy. “At last I met Nancy Corbett, whose hus- 
band is one of the gang, and she told me where he was, 
fiddle and all, and I persuaded her to let me go to him, and 
that’s why we both are here.” 

This was a good invention of Moggy’s, and as there 
was nobody who took the trouble to disprove it, it was re- 
ceived as not the least apocryphal. But now Mr. Vansly- 
perken was dragged past them by two of the conspirators, 


and all the men of the Yungfrau followed on deck, to see 
| what was to take place. 


When Mr, Vanslyperken had been brought u(t, his legs 


tion I should have received would have been a smile and | tottered, and he could hardly stand; his fuce was livid, and 


the excuse of being too hasty. I wonder where my daugh- 
ter and Ramsay are—I long to join them.” 

From which mental soliloquy it will be evident to the| 
reader that Mynheer Krause’s loyalty had considerably 
diminished, perhaps thinking that he had paid too dear for | 
the commodity. 


service, and received our pay. 


his lips white with fear; for he knew too well that he bad 
little merey to expect. 

; ™ Now, sir,” said Sir Robert, with a stern air, “ hear the 
laccusation against you; for, although we may be lawless, 


You voluntarily entered into our 


we will still be just. 
You were one of us, with 


Upon his return, Mynheer Krause publicly announced | only this difference, that we have taken up the cause from 


that he had resigned the office of syndic, much to the as- 
tonishment of those who heard of it, and much to the delight | 
of his particular friend, Mynheer Engelbach, who the} 
next morning set off for the Hague, and had an interview 


principle and loyalty, and you joined us from mercenary 
motives. 
vice performed you were well and honourably paid. But 
you received our money and turned against us, revealed 


Still we kept our faith with you; for every ser- 


with _ grace the a rol a the —_ of which | our secrets, and gave information to your government, by 
was that, upon grounds best known to the parties, for) which that gentleman (pointing to Ramsay) and many 


history will not reveal every thing, Mynheer Engelbach 
was recommended to fill the office of syndic of the town | 
of Amsterdam, vacant by the resignation of Mynheer 


jothers, had not they fortunately received timely notice, 
would have perished by the gibbet. 
know what can you bring forward in your defence? What 


Now, sir, | wish to 


Krause ; and that, in consequence, those who took otf their) have you to urge, that you should not die the death which 


hats to Mynheer Krause but two days before, and kept 
them on when they met Mynheer Engelbach, now kept 
them on when they met Mynheer Krause, and pulled them 
off very politely to Mynheer Krause’s very particular friend, 
Mynheer Engelbach. 


you so traitorously prepared for others 


| 
ie 


sir! mercy. 


” 

“Die!” exclaimed Vanslyperken; “ no—no—mercy, 
; I am not fit to die.” 

“ Few are; but this is certain, that a villain like you is 


not fit to live.” 


” 


“On my knees, I ask for merey !” cried the frightened 


wretch, dropping down. “ Mr. Ramsay, speak for me.” 


“1 will speak,” replied Ramsay, “ but not for you. I 


| will show you thut, even if you were to escape us, vou 
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would still be hung ; for all your extracts of the despatches running noose for the hanging of the cur. The sight 
I have, with full explanations, put into the hands of the roused Vanslyperken. “My dog!” exclaimed he; “ wo- 
English government. Do you expect mercy from them? man, leave that dog alone! Who are you that dare touch 
They have not showed much as yet.” my dog !” 
“O God! O God!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, throwing The female turned round, threw off her bonnet and 
himself down on the deck in despair. handkerchief, and exhibited to the terrified lieutenant, the 
“ Now, my lads, you have heard the charges ag 1inst this face of the supposed departed Smallbones. 
man, and also that he has no defence to offer. Whatis your “Smallbones!” exclaimed the crew of the Yungfrau, in 
sentence ?” ‘a breath. 
“ Death!” exclaimed the conspirators. “ God of merey !—help me, God of mercy !” cried Van. 
* You men belonging to the cutter, you have heard that slyperken, aghast. 
this man has betrayed the present government of England,| “1 suppose that you do come for to go to know me now, 
in whose pay and service he was at the time ; what is your any how,” said Smallbones. 
opinion ?” ° “Hath the sea given up its dead?” replied Vanslyperken, 
Hereupon Obadiah Coble hitched up his trousers, and/in a hollow voice. 
said, “ Why, as a matter of opinion, I agree with you, sir,) “ No, it ar’n’t—cause why? I never was a drowned,” 
whomsocver you may be.” : replied Smallbones ; “ no thanks to you though. But if so 
“ Mein Gott, yes, sir!” exclaimed the corporal. be as I supposes you be a going to be hung, as I'm a good 
And all the crew then cried out together,“ Death, death!” Christian, Pll forgive you; that is, if you be hung, you 
which, by-the-by, was very mutinous. know.” 
“You perceive that you are doubly condemned as a Vanslyperken, who now perceived that Smallbones had 
double traitor,” said Sir Robert; “so prepare to die. been by some miracle preserved, recovered himself. 
The religion you profess I know not; bat the time you) “ If you forgive me,” replied Vanslyperken, “then pray 
will be allowed to make your peace with your God is fif- do not ill-treat my dog.” 
teen minutes.” * I’se not forgiven him, any how. I owes him enough; 
“Oh!” groaned Vanslyperken, with his face to the|and now I'll have his account settled, by gum. When 
deck, you goes up there, he goes up here, as sure as I’m Philip 


“Up there, my lads, and get a whip on the yard-arm,” Smallbones,” 
said Ramsay. “ Be merciful !"’ exclaimed Vanslyperken, who, strange 


Some of his party went to obey the order; and they to say, forgot his own miseries in pleading for his darling 


were assisted by the seamen of the Yungtrau. But while|cur. 

they were getting the whip ready on the starboard, Jeminy; “ He be a convicted traitor, and he shall die, by gum!” 
Ducks was very quietly employed getting another on the|cried Smallbones, smacking his fist into the palm of his 
larboard yard-arm, which nobody took notice of. hand. 

As soon as the w hip and the cord, with the hangman's During the conversation the time allotted to Vanslyper- 
noose made faust to it, were already, it was reported to Sir ken had long expired; but the interest occasioned by it 
Robert by Corporal Van Spitter, who stepped up to him had inclined Sir Robert to wait till it was over. 
with his usual military salute. Sir Robert took off his hat! “ Enough,” cried Sir Robert; “ your time has long ex- 
in return. His watch had been held in his hand from the pired. Commend your soul to God. Let the rope be 
time that he had passed sentence upon Vanslyperken, who} manned.” 
still remained prostrate upon the deck. . | “Now, Jemmy, stand by to toddle forward,” cried 

“It is my duty to inform you, sir, that but five minutes Smallbones. 
are left of the time awarded to you,” said Sir Robert to “One moment—I ask bat one moment,” cried Vansly- 
Vanslyperken |perken, much agitated,—* only one moment, sir.” 

“ Five minutes!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, jumping up| “ For what ?” 
from the deck ; “ but five minutes !—to die in five minutes mi “'To kiss my poor dog,” replied Vanslyperken, bursting 
continued he, lovking up with horror at the rope at the|into tears. 
yard-arm, and the fatal noose at the end of it, held in the} Strange and almost ridiculous as was the appeal, there 
hand of Corporal Van Spitter. “Stop—I have gold—;| was a seriousness and a pathos in Vansly perken’s words 
plenty of gold. I can purchase my life.” and manner which affected those who were present. Like 

“Kingdoms would not purchase it,” replied Sir Robert,|@ gleam of sunshine, this one feeling, which was unalloyed 
scornfully. with baser metal, shone upon the close of a worthless and 

“Oh!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, wringing his hands, wicked life. Sir Robert nodded his head, and Vanslyper- 
“must I leave all my gold ?” ken walked, with the rope round his neck, over to where 

“You have but two minutes, sir,” observed Sir Robert, the dog was held by Smallbones, bent over the cur, and 
“let the rope be put round his neck.” kissed it again and again. 

This office was performed by Corporal Van Spitter.| “ Enough,” cried Sir Robert, “ bring him back.” 

The corporal was an amateur. | Corporal Van Spitter took hold of Vanslyperken by the 

“ Mercy! mercy!” cried Vanslyperken, again falling on “"'™, and dragged him to the other side of the deck. The 
his knees, and holding up his hands. unfortunate wreteh seemed wholly absorbed in the fate of 

“ Call upon Heaven for mercy. You have but one minute his cur, who had endeavoured to follow his master. His 
left.” ' eyes were fixed upon Snarleyyow ; and Snarleyyow’s were 

But here an interruption took place. A female made her fixed upon his master. Thus they were permitted to re- 
appearance on the other side of the deck, dragging by a ™ain for a few seconds, when Sir Robert gave the signal. 
cord the hero of our novel, Snarleyyow, who held back Away went the line of men who had manned the starboard 
with all his power, jerking his head to the right and to the Whip, und away went Jemmy Ducks on the larboard side, 
left; but it was of no use. He was dragged opposite to and at the yard-arms of the cutter were suspended the 
where Vanslyperken knelt. As the reader may guess, bodies of Vanslyperken and Snarleyyow. 
this person was Smallbones, who had tied on a bonnet and ‘Thus perished one of the greatest scoundrels and one 
muffled up his face, so as not to be observed when he first ©! the vilest curs which ever existed. They were damna- 
went on board. Jemmy Ducks now assisted, and the whip ble in their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided. 
on the larboard yard-arm was made fast to a cord, with a By the manuscript records found in the Jacobite papers, i! 
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appears that the double execution took place on the 3d of) to do well, and as Bill Spurey said, “ They'd all dance yet 
August, in the year of our Lord 1700. at the corporal’s wedding.” 
“TI say, corporal, if we only could go to Amsterdam, 
instead of Portsmouth.” 
CHAPTER LIV. * Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal, and acting upon 
this idea, he went aft and entered into conversation with 
’ . . . | Ramsay, giving him a detail of the affair with the widow 
In which affairs begin to wind up. lan def bor nine gone to the Hague to accuse Vanslyper- 
; |ken; ending with expressing the wish of himself and the 
Ture are few people whose vindictive feelings are not crew that they might go to the Hague instead of to Ports- 
satisfied by the death of the party against whom those mouth. Nothing could please Ramsay better; he was next 
feelings have been excited. The eyes of all on deck (that anxious to send a letter to Mynheer Krause, to inform him 
is, all except one) were at first directed to the struggling | of the safety of his daughter and his specie, and he imme- 
Vanslyperken, and then, as if sickened at the sight of his diately answered that they should go if they pleased. 
sufferings, were turned away with a feeling very near akin} “Mein Gott! but how, mynheer? We no have the 
to compassion. One only never looked at or thought of) excuse.” ; 
Vanslyperken, and that one was Smallbones, who watched; “ But T’ll give you one,” replied Ramsay. “ You shall 
the kiesing and plunging of his “ natural enemy” Snarley- go to the Hague.” 
yow. Gradually the dog relaxed his exertions,and Small-| The corporal touched his hat with the greatest respect, 
hones watched, somewhat doubtful whether a dog who had and walked forward to communicate this good news. The 
defied every other kind of death would condescend to be crew of the Yungfrau and the conspirators or smagglers 
hanged. At last, Snarleyyow was quite still; he appeared were soon on the best terms; and as there was no one to 
nearly to have gone to “ where the wicked cease from | check the wasteful expenditure of stores, and no one ac- 
troubling and the weary are at rest.” countable, the liquor was hoisted up on the forecastle, and 
“ He won’t a cum to life any more this time,” said the night passed in carousing. 
Smallbones, “ but I'll not let you out of my hands yet.| « Well, he did love his dog, after all,” said Jemmy 
They say a cat have nine lives, but, by gum! some dogs| Ducks. 
have ninety.” ‘ “And he’s got his love with him,” replied one of the 
There was a dead silence on the deck of the cutter for a) smugglers. 
quarter of an hour, during which the bodies remained sus-|_ “ Now, Jemmy, let’s have a song.” 
pended. A breeze then came sweeping along, and ruffled) “It must be without the fiddle, then,” replied Jemmy, 
the surface of the water. This was of too great import-|* for that’s jammed up with the baggage,—so here goes.” 
ance to allow of any further delay. Sir Robert desired the | 
seamen of the Yungfrau to come aft, told them that he! 
should take their cutter to Cherbourg to land the women 
and his own people, and that then they would be free to 
return to Portsmouth. All that he requested of them was 
quiet and submission during the short time that he and his 
party were on board. Coble replied for the ship’s com-| 
pany, “ that as for the matter of that ere, there was no fear |] never thought of this much till one day there came on 
of their being quiet enough, when there were more than} board 4 
two to one against them; but that in fact they had no ani-| 4 chap who came to join as a seaman, by the Lord! 
mosity, for even if they did feel a little sore at what had) His hair hung down like reef-points, and his phiz was 
happened, and their messmates being wounded, what was very queer, 
swinging at the yard-arm made them all friends again.| For his mouth was like a shark’s, and turn’d down from 
The gentleman might take the cutter where he pleased, | ear to ear. 
and might use her as long as he liked; and when he had 
done with her, it was quite time enough to take her back} : . ; 
to Portsmouth.” He hadn’t stow’d his hammock not much longer than a 


“ Well, then, as we understand one another, we had now! | __ week, 

better make sail,” said Sir Robert. “Cut away that rope,” | W hen he swore he had a call, and the Lord he was to seek ; 
continued he, pointing to the whip by which Vanslyper- | Now where he went to seek the Lord, I can’t at all suppose, 
ken’s body was suspended. "T'was not on deck, for there I’m sure he never show’d 

Jansen stepped forward with his snickasee. The rope his nose, 
was divided at once, and the body of the departed Vansly- 
perken plunged into the wave and disappeared. 

“They mayn’t cut this though,” cried Smallbone’. 
“Tl not trust him. Jemmy, my boy, get up a pig of bal- 
last. I'll sink him fifty fathoms deep, and then if so be he 
cum up again, why then I give it up for a bad job.” 

Jemmy brought up the pig of ballast, the body of Snar- 
leyyow was lowered on board, and after having been se- 
cured with divers turns of the rope to the piece of iron, 
was plunged by Smallbones into the wave. 

“There,” said Smallbones, “I don’t a think that he} A storm came on, we sprung a leak, and sorely were we 
will ever bite me any more, any how; there’s no knowing tried; 
though. Now I'll just go down, and see if my bag be to} We plied the pumps, "twas spell and spell with lots of 
be found, and then I'll dress myself like a Christian.” work beside ; 

The cutter flew before the breeze, which was on her|And what d’ye think this beggar did? ‘tis true I do de- 
quarter ; and now that the hanging was over, the females clare, es 
came on deck. One of the Jesuit priets was a good sur-| He call’d us all to leave the pumps, and join with him in 


geon, and attended to the wounded men, who all promised prayer. 


I’ve often heard the chaplain say, when Davy Jones is nigh, 
That we must call for help in need to Providence on high; 
But then he said most plainly too, that we must do our best, 
Our own exertions failing, leave to Providence tlic rest. 


He would not read the Bible, it wer’n't good enough for 
him; 

The course we steer’d by, that, he said, would lead us all 
to sin; 

That we were damn’d, and hell would gape, he often 
would us tell, 

I know that when I heard his jaw, it made me gape like 
hell. 
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At last our boatswain Billy, who was a thundering Turk, 

Goes up to him, and says, “My man, why don’t you do 
your work?” 

“Avaunt! you worst of sinners, I must save my soul,” he 
cried ;— 

“Confound your soul,” says Billy then, “ you shall not save 
your hide.” 


Acquaintance then he made soon with the end of the fore- 
brace, 

It would have made you laugh to see his methodisty face ; 

He grinn’d like a roast monkey, and he howl’d like a ba- 
boon, 

He had a dose from Billy that he won’t forget so soon. 


“ Take that,” said Billy, when he’d done, “ and now you'll 
please to work; 

I read the Bible often, but I don’t my duty shirk ; 

The pumps they are not choked yet, nor do we yet despair, 

When all is up, or we are saved, we'll join with you in 
prayer.” 


“ And now we'll have one from the other side of the 
house,” said Moggy, as soon as the plaudits were over. 

“Come then, Antony, you shall speak for us, and prove 
that we can sing a stave as well as honester men.” 

“ With all my heart, William. Here’s my very best.” 

The smuggler then sang as follows: 


Fill, lads, fill! 

Fill, lads, fill ! 

Here we have a cure 
For every ill. 

If fortune’s unkind 
As the N. E. wind, 
Still we must endure, 
Trusting to our cure 
In better luck still. 


Drink, boys, drink ! 
Drink, boys, drink ! 
The bow! let us drain 
With right good-will. 
If women deceive, 
Why should we gri ve 
Forgetting our pain, 
Love make again 
With better luck still. 


> 


Sing, lads, sing! 

Sing, lads, sing! 

Our voices we'll raise, 
Be merry still. 

If dead to-morrow, 

We brave all sorrow, 
Life’s a weary maze, 
When we end our days 
*Tis better luck still. 


As the wounded men occupied the major part of the 
lower deck, and there was no accommodation for the nume- 
rous party of men and women on board, the carousing 
was kept up till the next morning, when at daylight the 
cutter was run intoCherbourg. ‘The officers who came on 
buard went on shore with the report that the cutter belonged 
to the English government, and had been captured by Sir 
Robert and his men who were well known. The conse- 
quence was an order for the cutter to leave the port imme- 
diately, as receiving her would be tantamount to an ag- 
gression on the part of France. But this order, although 
given, was not intended to be rigidly enforced, and there 
was plenty of time allowed for Sir Robert and his people 
to land with their specie and baggage. 


Ramsay did not forget his promise to the corporal. He 
went to the French authorities, stated the great importance 
of his forwarding a letter to Amsterdam immediately, and 
that the way it might be effected would be very satisfac- 
tory; that aware that King William was at the Hague, 
they should write a letter informing him of the arrival of 
the cutter, and that his majesty might not imagine that the 
French government could sanction such outrages, they had 
sent her immediately on to him, with a regret that such a 
circumstance should have occurred, under the charge of 
one of the officers to wait upon his majesty, and express 
their sentiments. The authorities, aware that to obey Sir 
Robert would not be displeasing to the court of Versailles, 
and that the excuse for so doing could only be taken as a 
compliment to the English court, acted upon this sugges- 
tion. A French officer was sent on board of the cutter 
with the despatch, and Ramsay’s letter to Mynheer Van 
Krause was committed to the charge of the corporal. 

Before the sun had set, the Yungfrau was again at sea, 
and on the third morning anchored in her usual berth off 
the town of Amsterdam. 


CHAPTER LV. 


In which we trust that every thing will be arranged to the 
satisfaction of our readers. 


Tue French officer who was sent to explain what had 
occasioned the arrival of the cutter in the port of Cher- 
| bourg, immediately set off for the Hague, and was receiv- 
jed by Lord Albemarle. 
| As soon as his credentials had been examined, he was 
introduced to his majesty King William. 

“It appears,” said his majesty to Lord Albemarle, after 
the introduction, “that these Jacobite conspirators have 
saved us one trouble by hanging this traitor Vansly- 
perken.” 

“Yes, your majesty, he has met with his deserved 
punishment,” replied Lord Albemarle. 

Then addressing himself to the officer—* We will re- 
turn our acknowledgments for this proof of good-will on 
the part of the French government,” said his majesty, bow- 
ing. “My Lord Albemarle, you will see that this gentle- 
man is suitably entertained.” 

The officer bowed low, and retired. 

“This is an over-politeness which I do not admire,” 
observed his majesty to Lord Albemarle. “ Let that person 
be well watched ; depend upon it, the letter is all a pretext; 
there is more plotting going on.” 

“Tam of your majesty’s opinion, and shall be careful 
that your commands are put in force,” replied his lordship, 
as king William retired into his private apartments. 

The cutter had not been half an hour at anchor before 
Obadiah Coble went on shore with the corporal. Their 
first object was to apply to the authorities, that the wound- 
ed men might be sent to the hospital, which was done be- 
fore the night. The next was to deliver the letters to Myn- 
heer Krause; but not knowing where he was to be found, 
they thought it advisable to go first to the widow Vander- 
sloosh, who was surprised at the sight of her dear corporal, 
and much more enraptured when she heard that Mr. Van- 
slyperken and his cur had been hanged. 

“I'll keep my word, corporal,” cried the widow; “I 
told you I would not marry until he was hung. I don’t 
care if I marry you to-morrow.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes ! to-day.” 

“ No, no, not to-day, corporal, or to-morrow either. We 
must wait till the fellows are out of the hospital ; for 
I must have them all to the wedding. 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. 
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The widow then proceeded to state how she had been | that the major part of this gold did ultimately fall into the 


thrown into a dungeon, and how she and Mynheer Krause | possession of the widow Vandersloosh, who was heard to 


the syndic had been Teleased the next day ; how Mynheer 
Krause’s house had been burnt to the ground, and all the 
other particulars with which the reader is already acquaint- 


_This reminded the corporal of the letters to Mynheer 
Krause, which he had for a time forgotten, and he inquired 
where he was to be found. But the widow was too pru- 
dent to allow the corporal to go himself. She sent Ba- 
bette, who executed her commission without exciting any 
suspicion, and made Mynheer Krause very happy. He 
soon made his arrangements, and joined his daughter and 
Ramsay, who had not however waited for his arrival, but 
had been married the day afier they landed at Cherbourg. 
Mynheer Krause was not a little surprised to find that his 
son-in-law was a Jacobite ; but his incarceration and loss | 
of his property had very much cooled his loyalty. He 
settled at Hamburg, and became perfectly indifferent 
whether England was ruled by King William or King 
James. 

Ramsay’s marriage made him also less warm in the 
good cause. He had gained a pretty wife and a good 
fortune, and to be very loyal a person should be very poor. 
The death of King James on the year following released 
him from his engagements, and as he resided at Hamburg 
he was soon forgotten, and never was called upon to em- 
bark in the subsequent fruitless attempts on the part of the 
Jacobites. 

“As it was necessary to write to the admiralty in England, | 
acquainting them with the fate of Mr. Vanslyperken, and 
demanding that another officer should be sent out to take 
the command of the Yungfrau, a delay of three or four 
weeks took place, during which the cutter remained at 
Amsterdam ; for Dick Short and Coble were no navigators 
if they had wished to take her back, and, moreover, she 
had so many of her crew at the hospital that she was weak- 
handed. 

It was about a month after her arrival at Amsterdam, 
that every soul belonging to the cutter had gone on shore, 
and she was left to swing to the tide, and foul her hause, 
or go adrift if she pleased, for she had to take care of| 
herself. This unusual disregard to naval instructions arose | 
from the simple fact that that day was to be celebrated 
the marriage of widow Vandersloosh and Corporal Van | 
Spitter. 

Great indeed had been the preparations ; all the ingenuity 
and talent of Jemmy Ducks, and Moggy, and Bill Spurey, 
for he and all the others were now discharged from the 
hospital, had been summoned to the assistance of the 
widow and Babette in preparing and decorating the Lust 
Haus for this important ceremony, which the widow de- 
clared King William himself should hear of, cost what it, 
might. Festoons of flowers, wreaths of laurel garlands 
from the ceiling, extra chandeliers, extra musicians, all 
were dressed out and collected in honour of this auspicious 
day. The whole of the crew of the cutter were invited, 
not however to feast at the widow’s expense—neither she 
nor the corporal would stand treat—but to spend their money 
in honour of the occasion. And it mast be observed that 
since their arrival in port, the Yungfraus had spent a great 
deal of money at the widow's, which was considered 
strange, as they had not for some time received any pay ; 
and it was farther observed that none appeared so wealthy 
as Smalibones and Corporal Van Spitter. Some have) 
asserted that it was the gold of Mr. Vanslyperken, which 
had been appropriated by the crew to their own wants, 
considering themselves as his legitimate heirs. Whether 
this is true or not, it is impossible to say ; certain it is that | 
there was no gold found in Vanslyperken’s cabin when his | 
successor took possession of it, and equal 
that all the Yungfraus had their pockets 





ly certain it was locity at a prodigious rate. 
full of gold, and | dangerous force of the two iron balls suspended to the fly- 


say, that Mr. Vanslyperken had paid the expenses of her 
wedding. From these facts collected, we must leave the 
reader to draw what inference he may please. 

The widow was beautifully dressed; a white kersey 
petticoat, deep-blue stockings, silver buckles in her shoes, 
a scarlet velvet jacket with long flaps before and behind, a 
golden cross six inches long suspended by a velvet riband, 
to which was attached half-way between the cross and her 
neck a large gold heart, gold ear-rings. and on her head 
an ornament which in Holland and Germany is called a 
“ zitterndbel,” shook and trembled as she walked along to 
church, hanging on the arm of her dear corporal. Some 
of the bridges were too narrow to admit the happy pair 
to pass abreast. The knot was tied—the name Vander- 
sloosh was abandoned without regret, for the sharper one 
of Van Spitter, and flushed with joy and the thermometer 
at ninety-six, the cavalcade returned home, and refreshed 
themselves with some beer of the Frau Van Spitter’s own 
brewing. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that they dined téte-a- 
téte ; no, nv, the corporal and his wife were not so churlish 
as that. The dinner-party consisted of a chosen set, the 
most particular friends of the corporal ;—Mr. Short, first 
officer and boatswain; Mr. Coble, second officer; Mr. 
William Spurey, Mr. and Mrs. Salisbury, and last, although 
not the least important person in this history, Philip 


'Smallbones, Esq., who, having obtained money somehow, 


was now remarkable for the neatness of his apparel. The 
fair widow, assisted by Moggy and Babette cooked the 
dinner, and when it was ready came in from the kitchen 
as red as a fury, and announced it; and then it was served 
up, and they all set down to table in the little parlour. 
It was very close, the gentlemen took off their jackets, 
and the widow and moggy fanned themselves, and the 
enormous demand by evaporation was supplied with foam. 
ing beer. None could have done the honours of the table 
better than the corporal and his lady, who sat melting 
and stuck together on the little fubsy sofa, which had 
been the witness of so much pretended and so much real 
love. 

But the Lust Haus is now lighted up; the company are 
assembling fast; Babette is waddling and trotting like an 
agmadillo from corner to corner ; Babette here, and Babette 
there, it is Babette every whete. The room is full, and 
the musicians have commenced tuning their instruments. 
The party run from the table to join the rest; a general 
cheer greets the widow, as she is led into the room by 
the corporal, for she had asked many of her friends as well 
as the crew of the Yungfrau, and many others came who 
were not invited; so that the wedding-day, instead of dis- 
barsement, produced one of large receipt to the happy 
pair. 
“ Now, then, corporal, you must open the ball with your 
lady,” cried Bill Spurey. 

“ Mein Gott, yes !” 

“ What shall it be, Madame Van Spitter ?” 

“A waltz, if you please.” 

The musicians struck up a waltz, and Corporal Van 
Spitter, who had no notion of waltzing further than having 
seen the dance performed by others, seized his wife by the 
waist, who, with an amorous glance, dropped her fat arm 
upon the corporal’s shoulder. ‘This was the signal for the 
rest. The corporal had made but one turn before a hun- 
dred couple more were turning also; the whole room 
seemed turning. ‘The corporal could not waltz, but he 
could turn; he held on fast by the widow, and with such 
a firm piece of resistance he kept a centrifugal balance, 
and without regard to time or space, he increased his ve- 
Round they went with the 
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wheel which regulates the power of some stupendous! Doubts are its wonder, quarrels its thunder; 


steam-engine. A frown is the lightning that fills it with fright. 
The corporal would not and his better half could not 

stop. The first couple they came in contact with were | Play is its work, and a tear is its joy; 

hurled to the other side of the room, a second and a third| A kiss is its compact, which naught can destroy. 

fell, and still the corporal wheeled on, ‘Two chairs and a| To part is its sorrow, though but till the morrow: 

table were swept away in a moment, three young women | Eyes are its stars; in a smile is its might. 

with baskets of cakes and nuts were thrown down toge- The voice is the music it ever would hear; 

ther, and the contents of all their baskets scattered on the Its sunshine, the presence of one that is dear. 

floor, and “ Bravo, corporal! resounded from the crew of} Dreaming is living; taking is giving : 

the Yungfrau. Babette and two bottles of beer were next A glance is its language, that glance is delight. 

demolished, Jemmy Ducks received a hoist, and Smallbones | : 

wus flattened to a pancake. Every one fled from the orbit Trust is its armour, and blindness its shield ; 

of these revolving spheres, and they were left to wheel by | A word of unkindness the sword it can wield. 

themselves. At last Mrs, Van Spitter, finding that no-| Suspicion’s its fever; an oath its d ceiver ; 

thing else would stop her husband, who, like all heavy Its power, once slighted, for ever is fled. 

bodies once put in motion, retained it in proportion to his| At length it grows weaker; its efforts to please 

weight, dropped down, and left him to support her whole! Each day are more feeble, until, by degrees, 

frame. ‘This was more than the corporal could stand, and| It loses its blindness, gives one look of kindness, 

it brought him up all standing. He stopped, dropped his | One sigh for the past; then, alas! it is—dead. 


wife, and reeled to a chair, for he was so giddy that he 
could not keep his legs, and so out of breath that he had| 
lost his wind. , _ r 
“ Bravo, corporal!” was shouted through the room,}| CONSOLATION. 
while his spouse hardly knew whether she should laugh or 
scold him well; but being the wedding-night, she deferred | 
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the scolding for that night only, and ‘she gained a chair, “We sorrow not as others which have no hope.” 
and fanned and wiped, and fanned and wiped again. The | 1 Turss. tv. 
corporal shortly afterwards would have danced again, but Tre loved, but not the lost! 

Mrs. Van Spitter had had quite enough for that evening. | Oh, no! they have not ceased to be, 

She thanked him for the offer, was satisfied with his prow- | Nor live alone in memory ; 

ess, but declined on the score of the extreme sultriness of *Tis we, who still are toss’d 

the weather; to which observation the corporal replied as | O’er life’s wild sea, tis we who die: 


. . . eS » . 4 = . 
tonal, “ Meia Gott, yes! , _ |They only live, whose life is immortality. 
The major part of the evening was passed in dancing | " 


and drinking; the corporal and his wile, with Babette, | The loved, but not the lost, 

now attending to the wants of their customers, who, what | Why should our ceaseless tears be shed 

with the exercise, the heat of the weather, and the fumes| O’er the cold turf that wraps the dead, 

of tobacco, were more than usually thirsty ; and as they | As if their names were cross’d 

became fatigued with dancing, so did they call for refresh- | From out the Book of Life? Ah no! 

ments. |’Tis we who scarcely live, that linger still below. 
But we cannot find space to dwell upon the quality of 

beer and the variety of liquors which were consumed at | The loved, but not the lost! 

this eventful wedding, with which we shall wind up our} In heaven's own panoply array’d, 

history ; nor even to pity the breathless, flushed, and over- | They met the conflict undismay’d ; 

heated Babette, who was so ill on the next day as to be ufi- They counted well the cost 

able to quit her bed; nor can we detail the jokes, the mer- Of battle—now their crown is won; 


riment, and the songs which went round, the pe als of laugh-| Our sword is scarce unsheath’d, our warfare just 
ter, the loud choruses, the antic feats performed by the 


run. 

company. Still more impossible would it be to give an| gue 
idea of the three tremendous cheers, which shook the Lust Have they not pass’d away 
Haus to its foundations, when Corporal and Mistress Van! From all that dims the tearful eye ; 
Spitter, upon their retiring, bade farewell to the company | From al] that wakes the ceaseless sigh : 
assembled. The observations of James Salisbury, as he Nor al] the pangs that prey 
waddled out, were as correct as they were emphatic —_— | On the bereaved heart, and most 

“ Well, Dick,—this has heen a spree.” When conscience dares not say, “the loved, but 

“ Yes,” replied Dick Short. } the lost 2” 

FINIS. 
This is the wo of woes! 





The one o’er-mastering agony ; 

From Heath's Book of Beauty To watch the sleep of those who die, 
STANZAS: And feel ’tis no repose, 
But they, who join the heavenly host, 
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not 


CONTAINING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PROPERTY, LAST ILLNESS, Why should we mourn for them, the loved, but not 


» £ 
AND DEATH OF LOVE. the lost ? 


| 
RY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. The spirit was but born, 
The soul unfetter’d, when they fled 


Waar are Love’s treasures, and what are its fears? Tt 
' From earth, the living, not the dead, 


What is the music it joyfully hears? 


What are its wonders—its lightnings and thunders? — | Then wherefore should we mourn? ; 
What is its language, and what its delight ? - We, the wave-driven, the tempest-toss d, 
Ringlets, and letters, and rings, are its treasures ; When shal! we be with them, the loved, but not the 
Answers to half-utter’d words are its pleasures. lost? 
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